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TO THE READER. 



This REPORT is at present printed and circulated 
Jot the purpose merely of procuring further infor^ 
tnationf respecting the state and husbandry of this 
. district, and of enabling every one interested in the 
welfare of this country to examine it fully, and con^ • 
tribute his mite to its improvement. 
- The Society do not deem themselves pledged to any 
opinion given by the Author sf this Survey ; and they 
desire, that nothing contained in it be considerrd as 
their sentiments ; they have only published it, as the 
Report of the gentleman, whose name is affixed, and 
they publish it for the comments and observatisns of 
all persons, which they entreat to be given freely, and 
. without reserve. 

It is therefore requested, that the observations on 
reading this work may be returned to the Dublin 
Society, as soon as may be convenient, and which will 
meet with the fullest attention in a future edition. 



PREFACE. 



HAD I not considered myself bound to 
fulfil my promise to the Dublin Society, this 
Survey of the County of Clare would never . 
have been published; that ungracious, illiberal 
silence, with regard both to the hundreds of 
letters I wrote, and to the reiterated verbal 
applications I made, (and which to the dis* 
grace of Ireland is complained of in almost 
every Survey, that has been publishedO would 
otherwise have urged me, at an early peripd, 
to decline all further progress. Some, to whom 
I applied, (whose rank in life should have 
placed them above such gross ignorance,) asked 
me what a Survey was, what was it about, 
2(C and some very wittily wjshed to knowy 
was it to take an account of all the pigs in 
.A 2 T^tmk 
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Eonis or Killaloe, or the number of turf-kisfaes 
in the streets of Ennis, with a multitude of 
other remarks equally sagacious and liberal. 
With the most sanguide hopes of success I 
wrote and applied to many of the clergy, who 
from their local knowledge, liberal education, 
habit of putting their thoughts on paper, and 
great leisure^ were, I fondly imagmed, perfectly 
competent to give me the fullest information. 
The only written answers I received are de- 
, tailed in the work; I need not disgust the 
reader with a repetition. Had I the good 
fortune to have found the majority of the 
clergy as liberal as the Rev. Mr. Graham^ 
curate of Kilrush, the Survey would make 
a very different appearance, and would be 
more free from those errors, which must, 
I deplore, be found in the work. Were I 
possessed of that useful confidence of the sou 
of a celebrated agricultural author, who was 
in this county from England a few years since, 
I might possibly have gleaned more informar 
tbn i but, as I found at an early period> that 
his queries were usually ridiculed, and hi$ man- 
ner of stopping a persoui whilst at dinner, until 

be 
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he took bj$ notes, sot at all rdished, aod 
that a precoocdrted plati had been laid by 
some gctttkmen to humbug hiqif it became 
necessary to use some cantion in taking 
notes/ indeed on agricultural subjects very 
few notes would suffice, for they occu- 
pied the least of the conversation after dinner, 
and any questions to that effect were either 
evaded, or received so coolly that \ generally 
dented. 

To siqiplify the business as much as pos* 
sible, the queries are divided into fifty-two parts, 
and in such plain language, that the most ig- 
norant £mner in the county could comprehend 
them. I was weak enough to imagine that» 
when I produced my commissioji from the Dublin ^ 
Society, I woi^d have been fayoured with half 
an hour's, conversation, whilst I took notes of 
tlieir answers, but this 1 found very few in» 
dined to do. To ^many eminent graziers I 
appl^d for infiarmation on the interesting subject 
of cattle, but I soon discovered I was not to 
ea^i^t. much but praises of their own breed, 
acqQoip^nied with iUiberal remarks (whkh they 
thought VC17 witty) on the Faxmisg Society of 

Ireland. 
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Ireland. They deemed to be totally ignorant 
of the distinctions between the different breeds 
of animals ; no discrimination^ no knowledge of 
the value of green food, &c. &c. in short they 
could listen to nothing, or talk of nothmg 
but their own breed (certainly a very good 
one) } size, size, size, was every thing, and an 
encrease of that seemed to be the only desi* 
deratnm. I am perfectly convinced that, if a 
pair of long horns could be placed on the big 
head of a thick-limbed Holdemess bull, he wonid 
be preferred to the Marquis of Sligo's Brown 
Jack. 

To the few following gentlemen, who inte^ 
rested themselves, I feel every grateful sentiment; 
Sir Edward O'Brien, Boyle Vandclcur, Esq. 
Bindoh Blood, Esq. Robert Crowe, Esq. of 
Nutfield, (not Mr. Crowe, agent to the Marquis 
of Thomond and the Earl of Egremont) Francis 
Owen, Esq. and Mr. Kenny of Newmarket. 
Mr, Crowe and Mr. Owen were so kind as 
to give me in writing much valuable infor- 
mation, and my readers have cause to join me 
in the regret, which I feel, that I had not the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Crowe sooner. Se- 
veral 
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veral other geotlemen I teazed into something 
like information, but as a horse-laugh fre- 
quently accompanied it, I considered it apo- 
cryphal. At a very early period Mr. Molony 
of Kiltannon, who formerly had undertaken the 
survey, promised to give me copious written 
answers to my queries, but after various pro- 
mises I found it was vox et fraeterea nihil. 
Such of the Roman Catholic clergy, as I ap- 
plied to, I found even anxious to procure me 
every information, and I feel a singular gra- 
tification in acknowledging the urbanity, with 
which the Rev. Mn Barret, titular Dean of 
Killaloe, conveyed much valuable information. 

I. have also great pleasure in statmg the 
extreme readiness I found in the farmers and 
lower classes of society to give me jn detail 
many things their landlords seemed to be to- 
tally ignorant of. I regret to have to remark, 

that with a few exceptions the gentlemen of 

» 

this county, in common with too many of those 
of some other counties, neither know, nor seem 
to care much, how their cottier tenants . live, 
so as they come to work, when they arc 
wanted ; the occupation of their other hours is 

never 
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never inquired after ; I found the men of this 
dass infinitely more intelligent than those in 
a higher sphere. 

On perusing the suggestions for enquiry^ 
published by the Dublin Society for the di- 
rection of those, who may undertakd the Sur- 
veys of Ireland, it will be easUy perceived, what 
a complicated and arduous task they have 
committed into their hands, and what an active 
co-operation of the inhabitants of the countieft 
is Accessary to enable them to convey such 
information, as will enable the Dubfin Society 
to draw up a general statistical report ef Lre'^ 
land. One would scarcely think it possible, yet 
so it is, that any person could be weak enough to 
imagine, that mere curiosity could prompt a 
Society, that have for upwards of sixty years 
devoted their attention so very happily to the 
advancement of agriculture and other useful 
sciedces, to institute this inquiry. When we 
advert to t}ie many branches of science, that 
are embraced, including mineralogy, botany, 
political economy, that most difficult one agri* 
culture, a knowledge of cattle, He. &c. so far 
from expecting any thing like perfection, we 

should 
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^ould be siarptitedy if ev^ry Report was not 
tnuch farther removed froai it cbaa they are, 
especially when ic is kfiowa, tb^t ia almost 
.every Survey , that has been published, cota* 
plaints are made of withholding information, 
and of that most unpardonable, ungentlmatUikfi 
insult of neglecting to acl^nowledge Letters ; no 
rank in life warrants this meanness. Even in 
the last Survey, that has been published, that 
of the county of Kildare, though written by z 
gentleman^ possessing from his hi^h respecta> 
bility of character and fortune, as well as froi9 
his being treasuriur of the county, and a co^• 
stant resid^^t, every influence^ that should eu^ 
title him to attentioQ to his letters, y^ wha| 
are his words io the prefaced '^ He had hu» 
** dreds of letters printed and circulate^, stating 
^^the desires pf the Society, 9Qd requesting 
^ communications on the subjects committed to 
** him ; he has not to acknowledge the smallest 
'* information.** After this I can scarcely have 
a right to complain of the gross neglect^ 
ifith which my applications have heea treated; 
•I trust and hope I sh?!! not have the same 
/complaint to make of the gentlemen of the 

B copnty 
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county of Galvay, amooggt whom I expect a 
cpDtiouance of that politeness and iotelligence, 
which I have fornwn-Jy experieoccd j I ha?c no 
fpars on this hpa4 froiq the iohahitants of that 
county* 

Many may deem some of my strictures too 
severe, especially those on road-jobbing, and 
pn tithes apd the clergy. The enormity of 
the first is so great, that I would til deserve 
the confidence the Dublin Society have ho- 
noured me with« if I declined the task, and I 
hope it vrill be believed, whet) I profess it has 
been to me a most disagreeable gne^ If I 
have stated any thing erroneous pn the other 
siibjects, it must be imputed to that ignorance, 
ip which the silence of the clergy has left 
me. From those few worthy and truly reve- 
rend clergymen of this county, whose good 
pplQion is worth obtaining, I have no fears 
for any thing I have written, and the anger 
of those, who could be influenced by the vetp 
of a layman, and who preach that christian 
charity, which they do not practise, I heartily 
despise. I never can be brought to think (as 
too many of t/jem seem to do) that a monp- 

. tQOoas, 
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fOnotis, cold-hearted sermon once a v;eck is die 
only duty they have to perform, or that it will 
ever make a prbtestant divine befeved or res- 
peicted. I trnst those, to whom I am known; 
will exonerate, me from that infidelity, which 
has been generally inipnted tothose^ wha have 
dared to meddle with the clergy, however pro^ 
fane. Thope it will be allowed, that a firm 
belief ift the glorious truths of the gospel is 
not incompatible with a detestation of the 
vices of some of its pi'ofcSisors^ 

It has been urged by more thail one, that 
I have not made personal appliqitipns. It un* 
fortunately often happened^ that at a time I 
codid have waJted on many gentlemen they 
were far from home. Sometimes I have been 
informed, that they had a honse-ftiU of com* 
pany,:and in a coonty possessing only three or 
/our tolerable intt, and in remote situations 
not any» vish» without a previoos indmatidn 
wdre very faa^dous. From * some of these 
very complamants ^ I received no answer to my 
letters to say, when they woirid be at home; 
in fact from what I have eitperienced' I can 
B 2 consider 
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eoQsider tkese aocmadaM to no other lighfi 
than a an zissmt far indokocc.^ 

Amongst many, others I snde a pcnooal ap9 
pliouiob to Mr. Touag near Qpio, fcxplaiotog 
tbe natore of my pursuits (I . va9 hmq^^cA 
to him ttou0 CMcforc) and requeMiAg ^ufqrtfOi* 
lioo; hia onlj answer^ after bditating ;smB 
time and a vacant stare, was humph.!; and h9 
very politely stepped into hia coach btfx, and 
drove his family home from the ; cbwf^h ^ of 
Quin, v^here I had the mbfostuike la di^turV 
his reveries. 

I have purpoady ,afoided lie descntptigo of 
geotlemen^s scats; I: certaidiy could aolr I^ 
the Post-chaise companioBi sec beauties \n jsvcry 
petty fdaice^ that the parliaUty .<^ t^^ir pro* 
pmtors prompted thciu io dcf;} ^duc I lode* 
seribe the very few places^ that are really pjretty^ 
i. should throw so ntany mtK> die b(ick grof^ 
that I thoi^bt it pTudeol to be 9\cm* . The 
riches of the county certainly iatic not baeo 
faivishcd on the. omameot or improvement of 
demesnes; more has been done to the couuiy 
of Galvray m ten yun thaa here for half a 

century. 
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century. J bc^ leave to advise gentlemen, before 
tbcY begin to improve, ta procure the verjr 
tasteful superinteadance of Mr. Roach^ ancl opt 
pnrsne their own whimS) which they dignify with 
the namp q{ taste. 

On tl)C fruitful subjects of irrigation and 
4raiqing I was obliged to be concise; their im* 
portaoce in this county, where they are scarcely 
known, js very great. indeed;' they would, if con- 
ducted with judgment and spirit, change the 
features of those dreary absentee tracts, that 
occupy so hrge a portioa of the county, to 
Siniiing harvests and verdant fields. 

Next to the improvement of the soil the 
mineral, prqdoctioni claim the marked attention 
pf the, proprietors; those of the first necessity 
have been discovered in great abundance, such 
as coal, iron, jead, manganese, limestone, &c. 
but the pony attempts, that have been for- 
merly Blade by sinking a few. feet^ will never 
bring to-^ If^ht thofc treasures, that a bountiful 
providence has placed on the sea-shore; they 
must be confided to scientific hands, that will not 
be paraUsed by unsteadiness or parsimony in the 
employer. 

The 



The necessary h'mits to a work of this n^ 
tare prevented me froni saying more pn the 
subject of planting ; had I indulged my wishes 
on this favourite and (in this county) neglected 
topic, a volume much larger than the whole 
Survey would not contain my ideas, especially 
when I reflected on its great importance to a 
county so compFetely denuded as Clare. 

It must be evident to the most superficial 
observer, that many other subjects, particularly 
those of green crops, ploughing, liming, im« 
provement of waste lands, &c. &c. in all which 
this county is miserably deficient, could not 
consistently with propriety be* more enlarged; 
for, notwithstanding what has been already 
written by English agriculturists, the subjecr' 
is by no means exhausted. 

A gentleman of this county formerly ob- 
jected to my appointment to make the Survey, 
and called mc the Arthur Young of Ireland. 
I feel myself so infinitely removed frdm any 
pretensions to the celebrity of that great and 
useful agriculturist, that, had it been intended 
as a compliment, I should have considered it 
top gross for acceptance; but, as it was in- 
tended 
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IfBded aft a xeproad), I feel proud ia beiog 
joifled with pne, who has so ably detailed the 
abuses of middicmeo, and their oppressioa of 
the lower classes of society i on these topics I 
claim kindred with Mr. X^H^S* ^ whom I owe 
much for making me think on many points 
in agricnlturct that would otherwise have es* 
saped my attention, andy as Mn Kirwan says^ 
^^ to whose labours the world is more indebted 
for the diffusion of agricultural knowledge than 
to any writer, who has yet appeared." 
. It is extraordinary, how little interest the gen^ 
tlemen of this county, and indeed of every 
other in Ireland, tal^e in any publication in- 
tended to promote the improvement of their 
country. I do not think there are three houses 
in the county, that have aoy of the Statis- . 
tical Reports; one would imagine, that even 
curiosity to see, what w^s doing in other 
counties, wpuld prompt them to obtain them; 
indeed, except Taplin's Farriery, Gl^$se*i» Cook- 
ery, and Maw's Calendar, I scarcely ever saw 
a book but in the houses of the few, who 
have seen the world; the generality are as igno- 
rant of the practices of the next county as they 

arc 
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are of those of Russia. With the greatest diffif- 
culry the author of a Survey will sell perhaps 
two or three hundred copies, whilst such ephe- 
meral productions as Cotchecutchoo, the Metro- 
polis, &c shall run through several thousand 
Copies and 'several editions ; so much more 
profitable is it for an author to amuse than 
instruct, A dancing master of eminence wiH 
receive three or four guineas per day, payed 
with pleasure, whilst an improver of laud shall 
with a grudge be paid half- a guinea. I was 
advised to try the puke of the county by 
receiving subscriptions in Ennis; the experiment 
was tried on a fair day, when all the men of 
any property were assembled, and though a 
gentleman universally kqown and respected was 
so kind as to make personal applications, and 
the subscription book remained open for up- 
wards of three months, twenty-eight persons f 
srubscribcd their names, and sixteen paid their 
subsaiptioDS. 
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CHAPTER L 
Sect. 1. Situation and Extent. 

1 HIS County was anciently eiriled -Thomond or 
TaadfDtihi, that is North Monster. In ibt year 
1565 it was ttiade a county, and added to Con- 
naughty but was restored to Monster in the year 
1602. It was also called O'Brien's coontry, from 
the nuaibers and influence of that family, which 
still continue. Sir Edward O'Brien being one of 
the representatives in parliament. At Ennis the 
Irfonsfer circuit commences. This coonty is aU 
iiMMt insuhited, for the ri^er Shannon boonds it on 
the tfast and sentb, the Atlantic oc^an on the west, 
B stretghinj 
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stretching from Cape Lean or Loop-beail to Black- 
bead, and on the north by the bay of Galway ; 
it extends about 33 miles from N. to S. and about 
52 from E. to W. 



S£CT. 2. Divisions. 

This county contains about 476200 acres, or 
744 square miles, of which 220144 acres are deemed 
profitable and pay cess. Since the period -when 
the Down survey was taken, much land, that was 
then deemed unprofitable, and consequently not 
chargeable with any cess, has been since reclaimed, 
and still pays none^ by which means many farmers 
pay more than their proportion. 

The baronies are TuUagh containing 57147 acres, 
— Bunra.tty 38357, — ^Inchiquin 29523, — Clounde- 
ralaw 24148,— Ibrickan 13473,— Moyferta 18782,— 
Islands 17311,-— Corcomroe 16663,— Burrin 10040, 
— so that, if the Down survey was exact (which it 
probably was not,) 256056 acres either are waste or 
pay no cess- 

Sect. 3. Qimaie. 

The climate is in general remarkably healthful ; 
the strong gales from the Atlantic, though very 
unfriendly to planting, in so much that trees up- 
wards 
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wards of 50 miles from the sea have, if not sheltered, 
a lean to the east, yet seem to agree well with 
most constitutioDS.'^ 

Though the air is usually moist near the sea, 
the neighbouring inhabitants seem to feel no kind 
of inconvenience. • Were the magistrates to do 
their duty in suppressing private distilleries, which 
abound in the county, and the proprietors of land 
or their agents to encourage domestic and personal 
cleanliness, there would not be a more healthful 
country in the world : there would be no com« 
plaint of those low fevers, which run through 
whole parishes, and destroy many, and which, I 
am informed by Doctor Hynes, proceed chiefly 
from want of cleanliness. 

When the proprietors of those extensive tracts 
of bog and mountain, which abound in the East 
and West part of the county, are sensible of iheir 
value, and \\-hen planting such parts, as are worth 
little for any other purpose, on an extensive scale 
takes place, the climate will be less damp and 
consequently much warmer. 

B 2 I have 

* There are many ioftaocet of longeyity ; one Hagarty near Moy 
dkd lately at the age of 107, and preserved the use of hit intellecta 
to the last. A family of the Dame of Ramsey, at Kilniib, are rr- 
markably long-lived ~a few yean aince, a priest (Mr. M'Carttn) di(fd 
at the age of 100 ; he never had the tooth-ach, and got a new tooth 
at 98, never lost a tooth but the one, that was replaced at this un« 
)Uoal age, and enjoyed good health to the last. 
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I have not been abk to obutn aay meteorolo- 
gical obienrstioos on ihe weather, pursaod.for a 
series of years, by which any material change 
ipight be ascertained, but it 9»tm» to he the opt- 
pioii of the old p^ple, that it h^ been oipre mbjeci 
to Atlantic storais than iiurmerly ; this aaeoi^ to be 
corroborated by fiudiog the retuains of trees of great 
length apd thickness iu aituationsi where it would 
be very diijicplt to make them grow at present* 
as they are generally thought to be Scotch Sr* 
which is by no means that very hardy tree, that 
is imagined ; I suspect very mech they are pjiie* 
aster, which will stand a9 single trees, where no 
Other kind in the same situation can exist. I have 
made many inquiries from those, who have raised 
timber from bogs, and have , been informed, that 
they have often found cones as large as their fists ; 
as it is well known, that the cones of Scotch 6r are 
seldom above an inch long* and half as broad, we 
may fairly conclufie they are either pinc>astre or 
stone-pjne. Some faint idea may be formed of 
the force, with which the waves of the sea are 
impelled by the M'esiern storms, when it is known, 
that cubes of limestone rock 10 or 12 feet in dia*. 
meter ate thrown up on ledges of rock several 
feet high near Doolen ; and at the same place 
may be seen a* barrier of water^worn stones, some 
of them many tons weight, thrown up above twenty 

feet 
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lioel hi^h aeross a small bay, into which fisher- 
inen ossd to land from their wmaAl boats, and whera 
their former qoaj surrouDded with huts remaim 
many yards fron the sea ; this has oceorred in the 
memory of many living at present. 

Where the coast is rocky, the sea is daily gain* 
in^ op the )»nd; bnt, where fine sand forms the 
barrier, the land is enpreasing.^ Frost or ^ow 
is seldom of any long continijtance ; ivhen saoir 
continiies long, ^s it did ibis year, (1907) great 
losses are sustained on extensiye sbeep-watksp u 
few, if any, ever make any provision of hay^ excepi 
for those sheep they intend to seJl fat in the spring; 
many sheep were found in good heakh after )y7ng 
upwards of twenty days under the snow. 
There was a slight frost the Uth and 12th of S&p^ 
« tember, 1807 ; the tops of the potatoes were a Jittle 
injured, byt slight early frosts are always. a very 
fortunate circumstance ; they not only help to dry 
the ground and ripen tlie potatoes by itoppiog 
vegetation, but likewise give a fillip to indolence^ 
that otherwise wpuld leave poWoes uodug until 
Christmas* Wnere wheat follows potatoes^ the 
advantage is very great. 

Some 

* This eflvct it produced in a' Tery rapid degree at a imalJ dit- 
tanoe beyond the TigetmAifinmB, and on tJit Korth. Bull near 
JhM'm : in a few year* (hey viH ^ paftunp, or ^ least nlibit* 
warrens, aod, if a little pains were taken, tbit eflect night . Be 
sccaicrated. 
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Some of the finest myrtles I have any where seen, 
are in the open ground at Ralahine and Bunratty ; 
some are upwards of 18 feet high, and well fur- 
Dished ; they are both broad and narrow leaved. 

Sect. 4. Sail and Surface. 

That part of Tullagh^ which joins the county 
of Galway, is mountainous and moory, in its pre- 
sent state of very little value, but might at a mo- 
derate expence be made very valuable by en- 
dosingi draining, burning, and by lime, or marl, 
but chiefly by irrigation, which is, as far as I could 
learn, almost unknown in the barony. 

Sanrattyf formerly belonging to the family of 
Macnamara, and called Dangin-I-vigin, touches the 
county of Galway at Tubber, and running through 
the centre of the county, sweeps round the city of 
Limerick, and joins the river Shannon near the 
canal ; a large ' proportion is rocky, but not un- 
productive^ for it grazes large flocks of sheep, pro* 
ducing very luxuriant herbage amongst the rocks. 

Inchiquin was formerly called Tullogh FDea, but 
in 1585 was granted by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Baron of Inchiquin, since which period it has 
been called Inchiquin. Tradition, which is often 
a lyar, says the barony takes its title fron) a small 
island in the lake of Inchiquin, that it anciently 
belonged to a family of the Quins or CuinnS| and 

was 
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was called Inubh O Qain or Quin't island, and that 
OQain was starved to death in iL 

The eastern part is chiefly a fiat, calcareoas, 
rocky, and light soil ; the west is generally moory 
bills, with some Tallies of great fertility ; the parf, 
that joins the barony of Corcomroe, is highly 
improvable, as limestone is very convenient, but 
at present under a most wretched system of aiis« 
management. About Tully O'Dea there is some 
excellent tillage ground, and ^one little farmer 
sows velvet wheat. In this barony are situated 
the beautiful lakes of Inchiquin, and Tedano, and 
a chain of those of inferior note,, that take a direc* 
tion, some towards Kilmacduagh in the county of 
Galway, and others to Ennis ; they have all sub- 
terraneous communications. 

ClouHderalaw joins the Shannon on the south, and 
the river Fergus on the east, and is very much 
encumbered with bog and moory mountain ; but, as 
lime could be easily brought in, it is highly 
improvable. 

Ibrickan stretches along the western coast, and 
includes Mutton-island. The southern part is al* 
most all bog, and the northern a mixture of very 
improvable moory hills, and clay soil, but under a 
most miserable system of deterioration. 

Mojiferta (after refined to Moyerta) runs in a very 
aautq angle to Loop-head^ on which the iight-house is 

situated, 
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•ifuted, and it tappUed wiib afi mmfie ilwro of 
bog and moory bilk very kBprofabk. 

The wttlern part of the barony of IsUmds is ohieBy 
composed of low noory moMMaio, bin toWardi 
Ike east^ a§ k appfoacbet the Mwti of t/ams and 
the river Fergw, it imprevea freatly, and Mdtidoi 
a shara of those rich gracing gromds, ealled Coroaai, 
and partakes of the saflie ioU as the ad^oifiiagb aroity 
off Bunratty, trbtoh il embitices near Eotiis* 

CfTiSnnfWf bounded on the west by die Atlaniie 
Mean, is very maoh at die same quality is the ad« 
joining baronies ; it consisss of a fertile elay on 
wMnstene rock, eaHed here cold stone, to distinguisb 
Itfrois limo^oae, wbieb is oslled hot soil; it watrts 
only draining, liming, and a proper course of erop« 
ping to make those lands, that aww pay only a few 
AiMiogsper acre, worth from two to three gsioeas ; 
it is painfcd to see this so highly improvable liarony 
Wider a system, that is neither profitable tolaodlord 
aor tenant, but alae! tlie greater part betoagi to 
absentee!^ 

Bunin signifies a distant part of a country; it was 
silo formerly called Ify Loch Leant or the district 
eat the waters of the sea ; it likewisd received from 
Fflolosay the appellation of Gangannii^ a corroption 
of the word OBm-^m, Cean a bead or proaaonfery^ 
and gan eaternal, the people of the external pro- 
inomory, ask} of the sam^ stgaijteation as Butritk 

This 
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This barofiy iftextieinely rocky, bot prod nets « sbort 
sweet herbage fit' for sheep of midkUiDg niae and 
^bovi eiotbiiig wool, of vbicb imaiensQ numbers 
are aaaualij reaned, and usaaily sold at tk^ fair of 
llaliioasloe in Qdober, and feooEi tbence drove into 
Leinsler to be fattened at three years old ; a small 
part feeds store bulloeks, and a mach smaller fiatiemi 
tbem far Uoserick or Cork market. 
' A person unacquainted with the nature of tlKj 
soily and judging hastily from appearances, \Voukl 
think the rocky parts of this county wocth very little^ 
and oauld scarcely be persuaded, that many aorea 
are let so high as Si. — sometimes mofe ; bnt still the 
gfWior part is let for low rents, often by the buNr, 
and not by the acre. The herbage, produced iif 
those of the best quality, is of t}ie most nutritive 
kind, and plentifiiliy intermixed with yarrow, white 
clayer, trefoil, birds*-fpot trefoil, and fattens a few 
black cattle and immense flocks of sheep, the motton 
of which is amongst tiie best in Ireland, and of 
which the citisens of Dublin can have little idea, 
especially since the introduction of Leicester sheep. 
Those parts, that are cultivated, produce ajbun* 
dant crops of potatoes, oats, wheat, barl^y^ flar, 
Stc. Tbe cultivation of wheat, since the establish- 
Bientof Messrs. Qurton and Fitzgerald's flour-^mill at 
Chldeny has encreased considerably, and begins to 
improve greatly in the quality, as they very laudably 

c take 
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take every pains to disseminate a superior kind to 
that usually cultivated. 

The soil of the mountainous part, comprehending 
all that, which, beginning at Doolan, takes a southeni 
direction towards Loophead, and from thence along 
the Shannon to Ktlrush, and still further in the 
same direction, and that of the mountains of Slieu«p 
boghta, which divide this county from Galway, is 
generally composed of moor or bog of difierent 
depths, from two inches to many feet, over a femi- 
\ ginous or aluminous clay, or sandstone rock. la 

many situations lime could be procured on moderate 
terms^ either by land, or by the Shannon ; yet the 
farmers are either insensible of its value, or grudge 
the expence of carrying it, if the distance was only 
a mile. In some parts of the county of Wexford 
the farmers are so sensible of the improvements to 
be made by lime, that they frequently pay 3s. 6d. per 
ton, and draw it often twelve miles, sometimes much 
farther, and where turf to burn it is by no means 
in that plenty, or so convenient as here. 

A considerable part of the surface is occupied by 
bogs, particularly in the baronies of Moyferta and 
Ibrickan, beginning near Kilrush, and running to- 
wards Dunbeg, a distance of nearly five miles, and 
almost as many broad ; and a great part of the moun- 
tains, except the limestone ones of Burrin^ are 
fpvered with the same valuable subitauce. It is a 

very 
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very peculiar circumstance^ that those large tracts 
of rocky country, which must be always under sheep 
or cattle, and require but a very limited population, 
have but a scanty supply of this fuel. In many 
parts of the barony, especially on the coast, the 
inhabitants are obliged to procure it from the 
opposite shore of Cunnamara by boats. 

For a considerable breadth on either side of the 
point of partition between the calcareous and schis- 
tose regions, the soils gradually melt into each 
other, and form some of the best ground in the 
county ; for instance, Lemenagb, Sbally, * Applevale, 
Riverston, &c. &c« 

A fine rein of ground runs from Killnoney to 
Toaigraney, about a mile in breadth ; it lets for 3/. 
to three gbineas per acre. 

But the pride of the county are those rich low 
grounds running along the rivers Fergus and Shan- 
non, called Corcass,* they are of various breadths, 
indenting the land in a great variety of shapes. That 
part called Tradree, or Tradruihe, (Terre de roi,) 
the land of the king, (tradition says it was the 
private patrimony of Brian Boromhe), is prorer* 
bially rich ; there are black and blue corcasses,* so 
€ 2 called 

* Mr. lyEflterrepuMesses'SOO acres of bluecorcasi year Bunrattf 
castle ; it in geueral lets for seven guineas and a half per acre : six ton^ 
•f hay per acre not reckoned extraoidinanr, but sometimes etgbi tens 
IMre produced, tliuiigb mowed usualty in U»e ipiddJe of Jut^, 
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called frooi the nature of the subttratoin ; the black 
is noit esteemed for tillage, not retainiog the wet 
so long as the blue, which consists of a tenacious 
clay, and retains water ; this is seckoned best for 
laeadow. Some of the corcasses do not retain the 
grass well in winter. These lands might be flooded 
from the Shannon and Feigus with , great ad vanti^e; 
buty as the consent of so many would be necessary, 
those only, whose lands are contiguous to the rivers, 
could arail 'themselves of a ipractioe, that has been 
followed with great success in England, and is called 
sUting or warpu^. Many think the corcasses are 
of immense depth, but, in digging for the fouodatien 
of Bonratty bridge, limestone^ravel was fcmod at 
about ten feet below the surface. The upland abo«t 
Buoratty is of excellent quality, and beautifully 
sliaped, of which Mr. Studdert has taken advanti^ge, 
^nd is building a handsome house in a charming 
situation. 

Mr. Jamcs-Lysaght has favoured me with a state- 
ment of extraordinary fertility. In a tarlogh near 
Kilfenora (I forget the name,) he fatteoed, in one 
year, on 48 acres, 49 large oxen, 44 sheep, and fed 
also 17 horses, and a great number of pigs; the fol- 
lowing year he sold off it in fine condition (as his 
cattle always are) one hundred two-years old bul- 
locks, and sixteen or seventeen horses. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Qoin lAbey 
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i» a Jjgbt lupestooe, Mil leis^t frfun SOr, to 4»o 
Huinoas ^er aqre. 

There is a laiige tract of Aut ttllag^e gmvmd^ aad 
a obarmiug cQixitry*» vJiere ribe jparisbes of Quin^ 
C)onlea, and Kilmurry uoite, aod forpai^ miles AB ' 
evarjr fside. 

Tat .annexed list, taken from* the. DubliQ'.Societjr^ 
iniisauos will shew. that this country is by no means 
ilafifiidot in mioaral.pcoductions. J discovered (rerjf 
riob Jead ore on Mr. Scott's estate ocyir Glendrei^ 
and on Mr. Cdpoys)^ estate near Tulhigh. J har^ 
sflena^pecimen of 'lead ore^ belonging to a^eotlemaii^ 
jwbo did>not'Wish bjs name to be mentioned, rwbi^ 
has rbeen assi^yad in 4«OQidoq, 4Um1 icontaioB 4q Q$ 
cwL.2B^ cwt. lead, (SQ^^oa. silver, Md 4^4>a. fgoUi, 
and 'lies fl4ar ibe surface. ^troi|g«indioationsHof iriNi 
ase.vary rff^aeot ifitmaay ^parts^of 'the coniitgr, 4^1(9 
until coal is fiaisepd in'^suffiviant qaaoti|y,*it is of .no 
vdqe. Coal has baan found in many ,p)iicas, but 
Iktie or no cDfOftions fiiade»to:.piiKwie i/t iwith any 
faenoficial alfeet. Some lyearssiaae t«to>boats meke 
ffeigbted wttili«oai««aised*near'btiHS^aMO.; oae/was 
■ani-to (litoerkli, and tbe.'Oiber ft> GabaajT); tbcy 
wi^ro. both •cornkfloned, ffls ^vevy bad-^oal, because 

\o( tbe^partoerf UisHtedoo.<9iabigfbeMa/>M^ 
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nbmg with the good coal; thus ignorance and aTarica 
met their just reward, and, instead of a profitable 
undertaking, dissolved a partnership, that, if con« 
ducted with skill and honesty, would have enriehed 
the country and themselves. 

A few years since an attempt was made by Mr. 
Burton, near Clifden, aided by some English miners^ 
to raise coal ; after sinking upwards of fifty feet, a 
Ihin stratum of coal was discovered ; but the shaft 
filled so fast with water, that the miners, from want 
of machinery to clear it, were obliged to denst 
until some future period. Detached limestone rocks 
of considerable magnitude frequently occur in the 
grit soils, and, though surrounded by bog, where 
their value would be inestimable, and could be 
obtained at a very moderate expence, they are 
seldom used. Large blocks of limestone have been 
lately discovered in Liscanor bay, seven or eight 
miles from the limestone country, and burned for 
lime ; also in a bank, near the harbour of Liscanor, 
water-worn pebbles are found and burned. 

The shore of Lough Graney produces a sand 

rhiefly composed of crystals, which is used for 

niaking scythe boards, greatly superior to those 

brought from England ; the country people come 

for it upwards of twenty miles. Sand of the same 

quality is also procured from Lough Coutra, 'the 

estate of Prendergast Smyth, Esq. in the same 

f:hain of mountains^ 

Very 
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Very fine flags are raised on the estate of 
.Mr. Cooper, a few miles \from Kilrusb ; they are 
easily quarried, and procured in masses of con^si- 
durable dimensions. They are curiously connected 
by serpentine insertions between the layers. The 
foot-path of Miltown is beginning to be flagged 
with them, for which purpose they are well adapted, 
as well from their durability, as from the feet not 
slipping on them as on limestone, which makes ^ 
very dangerous pavement or flagging. Near Innis* 
tymon thin flags are raised, which are used for 
ma^ny miles round for covering houses ; they do 
not in general split into laminsB thin enough, 
therefore require strong timbers in the roof; they 
are sold for 6s. to lis. per ton, laid down at your 
house,' if within three or four miles distance. Th^ 
BaUagh slates are preferred, as they are thinner 
than most others. A ton will slate about a squaro 
or 100 feet; and for laying them on the house, at 
Ss. 1 yl. per square, slaters, if employed by the day, 
generally get 2s. Slgd. and diet. There is another 
sandstone quarry near Kilrusb, one near Glenomera, 
and several of this kind of stone in the western part 
of the county. Broadford slates have long been 
celebrated, and are nearly equal to the best Welsh 
slates ; they cost at the quarry 2/. 5s» 6d. per ton, 
which will cover nearly three squares ; a smaller kind 
lU'e sold for il. 6s* and will cover ^out l ^ square* 

As 
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As dse commuoicalioAby die ShanmHi isHmr tpcaed 
to Dublin^ little cbabfe can be ervteruined lk»t tbef 
wrU Mppiy tlM ciiy ta iW mdusioii of W«M» siptwr. 
Kilisioc skiMs are rtchoneek father better tkan Breed* 
ford : tbey sell for, wbeie and half ton, tf . te a^ 
per tea ; quarter tee $$* per bandied ; fmatt iflatea 
lU, per tbeoaaad: the qoarry-M^e have hatf the 
prdfit for rdisieg them, the other baif is reoeked 
by the proprietor, Mn Henry ef Sfraflbn. AH the 
quarriee seem |o be badly worked ; tbey do little 
anere than skioi tbe surface, though doubtleas tb^ 
hardest and best slates are at greater depths tha» 
they can attain witbeut the assistanee of oMchU 
nery. This one of KiUaloe is worked to a greater 
depth than the Broadford quarries. 

Very fine biaek eiarble has been raised at Cragg* 
liaib near Ennis ; it takes a very high pelish, and 
is, if well-ebesen, free from these large white spela, 
that disfigure seme of the Kilkenny marble. 

Copper pyrites ^curs in several parts of Bnrrin ; 
I bate found it near Doolen; and I aoi informed 
that, soeM years sinee, Mr. Annesley, who possessee 
an^state in Glenvaan, barony of Borrsn, attempted 
to raise copper ore ; but, after bringing over miners 
from England at a considerable expence, whether 
from their unfavourable reports, or what other cause' 
I know not, the farther progress was abandoned. 
Ti)e chain of calcareous biHs, that run from near 

Corrofio, 
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Corro&D^ present a very, curious Amemblage.to t^ 
travdler*s eye; they are generally inBulated, flat 
op the summity; descending and encreasing in 
aiffphitbeatrical ledges to the intervening vallies ; 
Bome of thein beiir.>ifK Tery near resemblance to 
the view of the Hefefordshire beacon, gi^en as 
the firootbpiece to the 1st vol. pf Mr. King^s 
Mi^nioientB Antjqoa.% ; 

List of MintralSf discovered by Mr. DontiH S<twart^ 
and others^ in the C&unty of Clare^ and -^ which 
specimens have been deposited in the Museum qf 
the Dublin Society. 

itAV ORE* 

1. Rich lead ore^ from a remarkable large course 
of fine white calcareous. crystal spar,, forty yards 
wide, between the ^rey limestone rocks on the 
estate of Anthony Colpoys, E$q. near Tulla. 

^2.. L(^d ,ore,. foundf on the lands orf Class, the 
estate of Henry O'Brien, Esq. in hard :grey rock, 
that strike , fire with- steel. 

3. Lead ore, found. 1q grey limestone rock, in 

the deer-park of Lemenagh, the estate of Sir Edward 

P'Brien, It has also been discovered in various 

• . ' ^ D , other 

9 Tb€K bin* .are wa in^ d^iiMMti in tbf mtg^of^iht tmnty, 
'poMished by Mr. Mhaoi* 
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.other p^ts of the same estate, swietinies coated 
witfa yellow crystal pyrites. 
- 4. Lead ore, from GieiiTaati; in the barony of 
Borrin, tbe estate of Mr. Aiinesley ; also ffiitle 
dpecimeos of green and bhie lead ore: a lai^ 
course rons' into the great Hliiestone^ nh^uAtaitis of 
Barrm. ^ ' ' 

5. Lead ore, from a regular Tein on the snmmit 
of the limestone mountain, on the north-west 
side i^. the IsM'ge deer»pa^k of Lemenaghf the 
estato «if Francis M'Namaoi, Esq. 

e* Lead ore^ from Glendree, t^e . estate of John 
Scott, Esq. near Feacle. 

IRON ORE. 

7. Heavy blackish iron-kiodfe, from Class^ near 
Spanset hill ;' h strikes fire with steel. 

S. Heavy blackish iron-stone, fronl a large course 
of spar and ochre, near the edge of the river 
Ardsallas, on the north ' sidfe 6f the demesne of 
Sir Edward O'Brien. ' ' ' ' 

9. Black heavy iron ore, from &oat-island, oti 
the Malb^y c6ast, the estate of Lord Milton. 

10. Rich black bchrish^iron ore, in a ^arge flat 
on the top of the cliff opposite to Goat-island; 
near this is a regular stratum of coal-slate, six 
feet thick, the estate of Lord Miltoti. 

11. Red 
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. 11. Red iron omp irom the :8ame place, near 
•Cross. 

12. Very compact reddish iron ore, ffom the rub- 
bisbi where the late Sir Lucius O'Brien made a 
trial for coal, near the road between Corrofin and 
Ennis. 

13. Heavy reddish iron ore, from the shore of 
Liscanbr 1)ay, hear the place, in which coal has 
been found. 

14. A ball of iron-stone, from near Pooldagh or 
the Bullock's pool, on the estate of Lord Milton, 
tear Cross, oo the! Malbay coast. ' 

MANOAKBSE, 

^ 15. i*rom the spa-virell of Fierd, on the sea- 
shore nea;: Cross, the estate of Mr. Westby. 
Specimens of this were sent to Mr. Roe, at 
lUngseAd, and others, who said it was more free 
• fftttti iron, and better than «ny tbey had seen 
before, and very fit for making the bleacbiiig 
liquid. It is formed by the w»ter on the rocks. 
IB. Heavy porous iron manganese, from Kil- 
credane pomt, near Carrigaholt castle, the estate 
of Lord Conyngham. 

17« Manganese, from near Newball, the estate 
of the late Charles Macdonnel, Eaq. 
18. Xbnganescy from a large body of it, on the 
D 2 edge 
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edge of a bog near ItmisCymon river^ and not 
far from that village, the estate of Edward 
O'Brien, Jiq. 

C04L. 

19. In sereral parte of Mount Callan, on the 
estates of the Earl of Egremont,, Lord Conjng- 
hao), and the Bishop of Killaloe. Beds of iron- 
stone have been also found here. 

30. Coal, from a stratuj^i twelve inches thick, 
near Loughill ferry ; on the opposite side of 
the Shannon, in the county of Limerick, the 
same stratum is only nine inches thick. Coal 
smut from the cHiis, on the west of Cloghansevaa 
castle. In a high cliff near this a large seam 
appears like coal, the estate of Mr. Westby, near 
Cross. 

21. Coal, from Liscanor bay, near Innistymon, 
in the face of the rock a little above high«water 
mark; the seam is three feet thick ; the estate of 
EdWard Fitzgerald, Esq. 

22. Coal, on the shore of Malbay, within high- 
water mark, near Mutton island, the estate of 
Lord Conyngham. 

23. Coal, from a thin seam, in a stream, that 
divides the estates of Lord Milton and the late 
Lord Clare, near the sea-shore, to the west of 

Carrigaholt 



^x^ 
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Carrigaholt castle, where abo are strong indica- 
tions of cttkV 

24. Coal smuty from the remarkable cliff, where 
water falfs upon the rock, and has formed a great 
body of yellow ochre, near the mountain of Le- 
maduff or the Bullock's leap, the estate^ of Lord 
Milton. 

25. Coal, from a stratum four inches thick, about 
midway between the base and summit of Mount 
Callan, the estate of Lord Conyngham. 

26. Shining, blackish, ochrish coal slate, from a 
aeam three feet thick, near the surface of the 
ground, on the sea-shore, about ^ two miles cast 
of Mutton island, the estate of George Stack- 
pooIe, Esq. of Edenvale. ^ 

27. Coal, from a seam of it at Fieragh or Foratj 
bay, the estate of William Stackpoole, Esq. 

LIM^STOVK. 

It is mentioned only in those places, whec^ its 
scarcity and great value as a manure maj^ it 
worthy of notice. 

28. Reddish limestone, in Glenomera, barony of 
TuUa^ on the estates of Sir Hugh Massey and 
Mr. Arthur. 

29. Glimmery black limestone, near Six-mile- 
bridge. Black KmestoBCj with thfi impressions of 

sheila 
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shells on it^ in the bed of the rirer, thai diTidcs 
the counties of Clare and Galway, iu SUere-ao- 
oir mottouin. 

30. Black Jime&tonei from large stones foand 
within the. tide*water niarkp on the shore of the 
river Shannon, about two miles north of Carrig- 
aholt castle, the estate of the late Charles Mac- 
donnel, Esq. 

3 b Slaty Uack limestone, from SUeve-aD*oir 
river, near the bleach<»greeB ; it was traced from 
Lough Teerig, on the mountam, lo Lough Graoey, 
a distance of upwards of four miies. 

Also valuable o^es, clays for potteries^ anti- 
mony, and beautiful fluor spar, &c. have be^n 
discovered; besides copper > ore in several places, 
one mine of which in fiurrin was fosmerly.worked. 

Sect. 6. Water. 

The river Shannon, after almost dividing Ire- 
h^nd from North to Souths and dispensing its 
bounties 4o the a^oining counties of Roscommon, 
Leitrim, Longford, Westmeath« Galway, King's 
County, Kerry, Tipperary, and Limerick, enters 
the Atlantic ocean between this county and Kerry, 
where it is about five miles broad, and seems 
intended by Providence to carry the poduce of 
IrelMul, to supply the wtttf oi our neighboum, 

through 
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tlirbugh this' chahne}. Of this 'the merchants of 
Limerick liaite arailed thjemsblve's, and' annually 
ejq)ort"iiniiiense qnantities of cofn lind many other 
artiifleS) Besides tiie vast ^droves oF fat cattle, with 
wlfith' they l^ave long continued to feed the* 
Eoglish navy. 

IF capital wakW' Wanting] Kilrush tronld long 
siacebare teul'aTery large share of tliese advan* 
ta^es ; and, as Mr. Vandekur must be tensible of 
the great benefit of a flourishiiig town to his ad« 
joining estate, no doubt can be entertained, that 
liberal encouragement will l>e held oot to improving 
tenants. When the time lost in working up and 
down the SImnnon, (a distance of 120 miles,) 
and the expence of shipping and reshipping, (for 
it will scarcely be believed, that many articled are 
sent up* th^ Shannon from Kllrush to Limerick, 
and there shipped,) are considered, it must point 
out Kilrusb as a most favourable situation for 
tradoi and nmst eventually contribate to the benefit 
of a part of the county, that is the least improved, 
and the most improvable in the county. 
' The nmnerous bays and creeks on both sides 
of this noble river render it perfectly safe in every 
wind; but, wlien the wind blows from certain 
points, the passage to and from Limerick is fre-- 
queolly tedious, and occupies more time than 
^ might be em^oyed in loading a vessel at Ktlrush,- 

in 
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in so much that I have been inforpied instaocM- 
have occurred, when a vessel loading., at Rihrnsb, 
vbilst another was passing by for.Iiioerick| hat 
delivered ber cargo in England, and i^eturned^ 
before the other vessel had cleared out .of the. 
Shannon. 

From Blackhead to Loopbead^ including the whple 
irestern boundary of the county, and;measviring 
upwards of forty miles^ there is no safe harbour for. 
a vessel, except Liscaoor bay, and this, for want of. 
a pier extending to deep, water,^ is useless foe those 
of any burthen. A pier has been built, or rather 
jobbed, some years since ^ but, for th^ reason I 
have just mentioned, it is of use only to fishing 
t^essels and smugglers. From want of a sufficient 
body of water to clear the harbour of the gravel 
thrown in by the tide, it is rendiered still more 
useless. For preventing this accumulation of gravely 
some progress w^ made in augmenting a small 
stream of water, which runs into the harbour, but^ 
after jobbing a considerable sum of money to no 
purpose, it ha& been abandoned. Some geotlemen 
of spirit have now taken up the business; and, 
as there can be little doubt of the liberal contri- 
bution of the proprietor. Colonel Fitasgerald, in aid 
of a sum» which Parliisment, when informed of the 
number of lives it will sav6, will certainly grantg 
ibis port may be made highly useful. 

Dunbeg 
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Dotibeg lmy> m ftcemmft of roekf id iiie MiraiiM, 
is HiiMlie for veneb of anj sise. 

A |Ner ai Gbmaa, in tbe baroAy of BurriB, wottld 
be of infinite um^ as vtis^t, tb»t cunot make tbip 
harbour of Galway, iroold here 6nd safety, if tbey 
bad a pier^ and are u present in a ipost dan- 
gerous situation. 

Thjs river Fergus, tbe nsost tonsidm^ble next to 
ihe Shannon, lakes its rise in the banony of Gor- 
coniroe; Md, after ilinoing through ike lakes of 
lAcUcyiin, (oootaioiDg three fauodred aeres,) Te- 
dane, DrnDore, BaUyaJly^ aad several <abtr»y aad 
HBoeivjag th^ waters of ae?ieral snaUer strflfssna, 
pumoes its co|irse tbr^iagb ike tovn' of Eania^ 
where k is angfMnted by tiie tiv&t Claraent awj^ 
after ferosing a ocsisideraUe and beantifiul estaiary^ 
full of pioturesque i«|aa(db, mitm Kith the ShanoM 
at about ten aiilas disftanee. It is aa?ig»bl^ for 
veaaela of tiro hundnsd tons bund^D to QUre, a 
dialanee of dboot ^ight oilesi a«d fpr smail craft 
to Ebms. In spring uAas the depth is alwMit wfr 
teen feet^ and in neaf^ tides about nine fieet ; at 
dbb a coQsUecable rich muddy atrafid ia left bare^ 
many pavts of wjhieh oMg^t be added to Ibo^ ricib 
Bseadows and losing pounds oalled coKcasses^ 
It receives many aMaotab streams* and after heavy 
rains rises so eoosiderably and npidly, thatlargii^ 
tracts of k)w meadows ara frequently overfloved« 

B and 
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. and immense quantities of hay destroyed, belonging 
to those indolent farmers, who, though they have 
been annoaRy punished for this neglect, still persist, 
and who, I an confident, if a proposal was made to 
carry off the water, would grudge a small sum to 
effect it, and shift it on the shoulders of their 
neighbours. 

Those pests of the country, eet*wen^, also 
contribute to throw back water on the land; an 
eetwetr at the bridge of Ardruan, near the old 
church of KikuIIogh, throws back water on many 
acres; the riyer Fergus, though here upwards of 
sixty feet broad, is narrowed by this petty weir 
Jo eight feet. It is extraordinary, that some of 
our enlightened legislators do not bring tn a bill, 
to abate this very great nuisance; except grist 
and tuck mills, there cannot be a greater ; and I 
am perfectly convinced that, taken in the aggre- 
gate of Ireland, the proprietors of land, especially 
on rivers of moderate descent, are injured in their 
property to the annual amount of many millions 
of money. It is certainly in the power of grand 
Juries to remove those, that have been lately erected. 
A very moderate sum would lower the obstructions 
on the river Fergus; but, howeve^ willing some 
individuals may be, it is almost impossible to procure 
a general consent of the proprietors, and it would 
be too expensive to obtain an act of Parliamenl 



n 
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for tins purpose ; the expence would be m^re than 
would remove alt the obstructions. The grand 
jury, if they have the power, ought to interfere^ 
and present money for it ; and, though their funds 
probably would not be able to meet the expen* 
diture at once, it might be gradually effected: 
ike salaries, that are now paid to conservators, who 
are Tfforse than useless, wordd soon accomplisji this 
and many oihej* useful plans. It probably may be 
thought, that the individuals, who are injured, 
should expend the money for this purpose ; s6 
they certainly ought, and it is a strange neglect 
in our legislators, that there is not a bill brought 
in .for the purpose of compelling a general 
drainage, without the expence of a separate act 
for every thing however trifling ; yet, as the com- 
munity are always benefited by the prosperity of 
individuals, it would be wise to effect this im- 
provement and many others from the public purse, 
and would be infinitely more useful than many 
mountain jobs of roads, that end perhaps in thei 
undertaker's bog. 

Lough Terroig is situated on the top of the 
mountain of Slieuboghta, in the barony of Tullagb, 
and divides the county of Galway from this. A 
stream from it runs into the beautiful Lough Graney, 
or Lake of the Sun, and, after a serpentine course of 
four miles, collects the waters, that several rivulets 
£ 2 throv 
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thf9w ialo Jnnalaw, Lough, and Lmgk O'Ora^, 
ftod at abeut two miles dwtanee falls into the Sha»- 
iMm in ibo picturesque Skarriff bay. 

The river Ougamte^ begiaiiin^ near Lough Brei^^ 
eoonBunicates its waters with Lough Doan, in tbe 
barooj of Tullaghf after a short run meets that 
from Lougfi CloonUa to the north of Woodfield^ 
and, continuing its course for about three miles» 
forms a small lake near Moualcashel ; from thence^ 
after watering Six-miie-bridge, and turning several 
miles, it falls into the Shannon near Bttnratty-castle^ 
and opposite to the river Maige, in the county of 
Limerick, about seven oules £rem that city. The 
tide flows up to the old oil-mill ar Six^mile-bridge. 

ArdsaUas river rises in tbe barony of Bun^ 
ratty ; in its course it receives a ^on^deraUe addi- 
tion from a river rising in the barony of Talligb^ 
and unites with tbe Fergus about six miles firom tbe 
Shannon.* 

The source of the BlackwtUtr is likewise in the 
barony of Tullagb \ it runs but a short dislance, 
before it falls into the Shannon near LioMrick. 

Clarem river rises iii the barony of Islands, abd, 

after a very devious course of six or seved miles^ 

joins tbe Fergus a little to the north of Ennis. 

Many hundred acres could be irrigated by tbis 

stream; it is abundant, and falls. rapidly. 

A con- 

* Sir Edward 0*^rien is Irrigating a considerable tract of groond * 
noai eUb abundant stream. 
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A considerable stream rises io Moopt Callan ; its 
course is, upwards of sixteen miles, nearly parallel to 
the coast ; it fdrobs Lough JkUogky receives several 
other smaller streams, and disembogues itself into the 
Jkllantic at Dunb^. 

Several streams from tbe baro&y of Islands con- 
tribute to form a river, that falls into tbe Shannoo 
at Clottnderalaw bay. 

ImUs^fmon river forms for about two miles a 
bonndary between the baronies of Ibrickan and 
Islands, and, rooaing across the barohy of Inchiquin,. 
oonstilotes the division between tbat barony and 
Corooinroe, running fbr nearly aiotteen miles, and, 
feceiving the addition of seweral smaller atreaaSy 
fidls in its passage over a very large ledge of rocks 
at Innistymon^ and thence into Liscanor bay, form- 
ing at high water a very dangerous passage for 
horses and carriages between Lebiocb and Liscanor. 

There are numberiess small streams in admosfe 
every part of v this county, except in the barony of 
Burrtn, wbich is but scantily supplied. It is no 
easy asatlier to ascertain the names of many liven^ 
as they generally take their names frooa those of 
any town or remarkable place they, pass through. 

The river BoagA or Be^ rises in the mountains^ 
tliat divide Galway firom this county, and also forms 
the division of these counties in its course to the 
• Shannon, almost opposite to Holy*island. 

Thn 
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The lakes are very numerous, amounting to 
upwards of one hundred with names ; many are 
amall, but some are large, as Lough Graney, Lough 
O'Grady, Lough Tedane, and Inchiquin. 

Mineral waters are found in many places, they 
are chiefly chalybeate; that at Lisdounoarna has 
been long celebrated for its virtues, particularly in> 
obstructions, and some find it beneficial after a 
winter\i drinking of bad whiskey from private stiUs ; 
k is strongly ferruginous, and of an astringent taste, 
and strong smell, but not fetid. This water would 
be much resorted to, if accommodations for drinkers- 
could be had; but the health- of those, who go 
there, is probably nlore injured by damp dirty 
lodgings in cabbtns, than benefited by the use of 
Ihe water.* This spa possesses an advantage not 
often met with at such peaces ; it is contiguous to 
the sea, and gives an option of sea-bathing, as 
beaith or pleasure dictate, and the roads are' in 
very tolerable repair. 

At Sivolf in the barony of Incbiquin, another 
chalybeate has been drank with great success by 
^veral aiBicted with obstructions. Another chaly- 
beate breaks up in the road near Cloneen^ about 
a mile north-west of the castle of Lcmenagh. 
« Kilkisshen spa has been handsomely enclosed » and 

has 

* Leas^ of soffieient length fur b\ii!ding, owing to S midbrity, 
cunot «t present be obuiued. 
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has effected many cares. There is another cha- 
lybeate spa at CassinOf near Miltown Malbay. 

Many holy weljs are to be seen in different parts 
of the county * That near Toomgraney, in the 
barony of Tullagb, called SU Cookiis^ is remarkable 
for the purity of its water, and for the remains of 
an oak tree, that measures upwards of sixteen feet 
in circumference four feet from the ground. At 
St. Giaaran*s well, near Eonis, there are the remains 
of a very large ash tree. I do not recollect any 
thing remarkable of the other wells but the good- 
ness of the water ; the saints of ancient days were 
certainly good judges of water and land ; indeed 
the county abounds with good springs, surely a 
much wholesomcr beverage than the vile malt 
liquor usually brewed at the present day, even in 
London ; the name should be changed, for it is a 
compound of every thing but malt and hops. 

TurloghSt called in other places Loghans, are 
frequent in this county ; they are accumulations 
of water, either forced under ground from a higher 
level, or surface-water from higher grounds, that have 
no outlet, and must remain until evaporated in sum- 
mer. There is a very large one at Turioghmore, two 
near Kilfenora, and more in other places. Although 
the vrater remains on them usually for several months, 

yet, 

« ' • Tficit ivelli trs little ngarM, bat hf tbe oioft ifiiorant peo- 
jiWy sad tiuf SoytUsa cmitoai vill looa ? aaislk 
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yet, 00 the subsidiDg of it, fine grafi apriogs ly, aod 
supports large herds of cattle aod flocks of sheep. 
These turlogbs abound also in the county of Galwaj, 
and could be drained in general with great ease, and aft 
a moderate expence. I have offered to contract for 
the drainage of ie%'eral ; but there were such varioua 
interests to reconcile, and such an unaccountable 
indolence in the genilenen coocernedf that I ha?e 
always retired with d^osu 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 



AORICVLTUUe. 

Sect. 1. Mode of Qdiure. 

FORMERLY the preparation for wheat 
was ftlwajs a fallow, Except near the sea-coasti 
where the abundance of sea-weed or sea-sand ren- 
dered it unnecessary. In some places this waste- 
ful practice still continues; but the great ezten« 
sion of the potatoe culture, and a happy rise in 
rents, have in some measure assisted the abolition. 
The example of some, but very few, spirited gen- 
tlemen, who cultivate potatoes, clover, vetches, 
rape, turnips, and other green crops for cattle, 
will doubtless have every good effect, in shewing 
the farmers the heavy losses they sustain by un- 
productive fallows. Very small farmers and cot- 
tiers scarcely ever fallow. their ground; the usual 
preparation with them is potatoes manured for, 
and not unfirequently plants in drills; they are 
generally succeeded by oats, and too often by 
several crops of this grain, without the interTentioQ 
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of any green mmelioraiing crop» until the groond 
ivill scarcely return the seed they had sowed. F«c^ 
quently the course is ; 1st, potatoes with maBure, 
or the ground burned ; 2d^ wheat, sometimes sowed 
in winter, bat oftener in spring; 3d, oats, and 
then begin the course with manure again, but toa 
often they continue the cukivf tion of oats. 

fn many parts of the county, chie6y the eastero 
and western extremities, where the soil in its pre>- 
sent unimproved state is not adapted to wheats 
oats is a very general crop, and frequently after 
manured potatoes, and the cultivation of this grain is 
continued, until the ground is completely exhausted ; 
in this state it remains for several years, producing 
little herbage, and of very bad quality, until it haa 
produced a sufficient covering to enable them to 
burn it again, and the same wretched course is 
pursued, whilst the agent (perhaps some young 
lawyer or attorney, totally, ignorant of country af- 
fairs)^ permits his absentee landlord to sufier thus in 
his receipts; for, at the end of almost every lease^ 
^be ground comes into his hands in this impove- 
rished state, and it is by no means uncommon to 
burn ground four times during a lease of thirty- 
one years. 

Every 

* Mr. M'Eroy, in.hn Surrey of th« County of Tyrone, •c^ins to b« 
U the MQC opinion : lit sayi, p. 19S> "Agents not ar(|iiaitited with 
rountry bminen may be considered m grctit bar to improrement ; 
fbe improTemeot of Hnd depends Tery mucb on the actrrity^ and 
Movlcdie of agent!.*' 
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Every cottier is perfectly sensible of the ^at 
value of manure, and great exertions are every 
vrhere made to collect it, insomuch that the roads 
are frequently injured to a great extent : turf-mould 
spread about their doors, and every hole filled with 
it during wiAter, forms a very large share of their 
manure for potatoes ; the usual mode of planting 
diem is, with few exceptions, in beds of about Ax 
feet wide, with a trench two or three feet wide^ 
according to the depth of soil ^in very shallow soils 
they are often made much wider, in good soils not 
more than eighteen inches. 

Sometimes moory or boggy ground is homed for 
this inestimable root, and generally two crops uken ; 
they are almost always succeeded' by oats^ i^tp^ 
or flax. 

Sometimes barley succeeds potatoes; it is used 
chiefly iu the private stills, which abound in every 
part of the county, even under the very nose of 
the magistrates; and some people am impudent 
enough to say, that they are so used to the smell of 
putteea whiskey, they do not perceive the stills ^ and 
others are still more iaipudent^ who say^ that soma 
imgisftrates keep stills iachehrcoa^ems. After barley, 
oaU are taken as long as the ground will produce 
any thing ; it is then left to nature for several years, 
until she, kind pune, produces as much herbage roots 
as will enable the repetiiioD of this barl^aroqs system 
r a of 
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of tillage, especially if the lease is near ittexpiralimi. 
The value of potatoes is so ontversally kDOws, tbat 
few farmers have less than from one to fom* acres c& 
tbem^ some ten or more. In some parts of the comHy 
the ground is naouredj^ and formed into a ridge in 
the usual way^ and the potatoes planted with a long 
dibble,* that m man thrusu into the ground with* 
bis footy foHowed by a child or woman, who djpopa 
a potatoe into the hole; sometimes the potateea 
are dropped at the usual distance on the sorCMse, 
and put into the hole by the man, who dibbles. 
Frequently, after nuinuring the ridges, or the second 
year after burnings a man makea a deep cut with 
a spade, which be tihrows forward, at the same lime 
mal^g an open cut to raoeive the potatoe set, that 
be has ready in his hand, from a stock usually 
carried in an i^roo before him ; on drawing out 
the spadcy the cut closes on the set. After both 
ef these methods, the potatoes are seceod-spitted 
or shovelled ia the usuaF way ; but they are erroneona 
practices, because the ground is seldom or ever' 
stirred ance the previous crop, and it would be 
less tedious to lay the potatoe*seu at once befinre 
planting } yet to a peer cottier it is coovenient, 
for the operations of mai^uring and throwing* up the 
ridges are performed at a season of more leisufe,. 
in winter or too early in spring to pliant potatoes 

with 

• Tliis in tome coimtkt is called a tteereen. 
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mhih safety^ aod wIiad bis omu or. hia laadovd^s hurry 
oC business has not y<jt comaQoaed* Tbore. are' 
always abunihuit crops pf potatoes after a dry fqpriugy 
B8 the bof ning of land (on which nioe-tentbs. of the. 
potatoes of the oeuety are planted) is facilitated, aod 
cddom fiuls to' prodnoa a-plentiful i«turn. If .a total 
aboiitioo of this practieft was u> take place^ as some 
people' totally . igooraDt o£ rural, econot^y seem to* 
"wiifa,, a fiuBiDe would be the consequence : when 
betsec practices amongst fkroiers are adopted, the 
peadnctioii of manure by green crops will render this 
mode ttoneocBsarj. It mostbe graftifying to bear, that 
eveu cottierB are now eager to pocuie gcaro.oords> 

Lay ground is frequeotly skiooed with a plough 
and four hones walking abrettstj (a boy walking 
backwards^ and striking the berses iu the &ce to. 
nake tiiem advance,) and barned in the summer 
or autumn; the ashes are always left in heaps^ 
until the potatoe-diggiag is finiabed ; about the 
begiaimg of December they are spread^ and wheat 
sowed, if the weather is iwourable,^ but firequeutly 
from wet weather the sowing is deferred until spring* 
Indeed die greater part of the wheat of the county 
ia sowed iu sprii^ ; this has been the custom time 
out of mindy and has caused no Ettle merrimeufe 
aaoogst the fsro^ess, when thqr saw premiiuBs of- 
fend by societies for experhnemU on the cultira** 
tieo of spring wheat, and equally so on an authorli 

gravely 
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gravdy asserting, that from his gxperimentB he found 
H would answa\ and that he was the Jlrsi^ that bad 
tried it: it shews how litde one part of Ireland 
inows of the practices of the other ; this knowledge, 
if no other good effect arose front the statistical 
sarveys, woald be sufficient to obriate those igno* 
rant sneers, that indolent gentlenien are but tdo 
apt to indulge themselves in. It was the advice 
of the celebrated Bakewell, << to see what others 
were doing ;*' and, strange as it may sound, the 
gendemen of this county would be much bene* 
6ted by staying less at hamt. Frequently after a 
crop of wheat, and one or two of oats, the ground 
is fallowed, and after the last ploughing in October 
IS again sowed with wheat, trenched in with spades 
amd shovels, and then oats, as long as the ground 
will givtB any ; after this it lies, as usual, useless 
for several years. 

On the sea-shore great use is. made of sea»weed, 
(algse) of sever^ species : two successive crops of 
potatoes are taken, aiid generally followed by wheat, 
oats, and barley, and the same course repeated : this 
has been the practice time immemorial. It very 
often happens, that a sufficient quantity of this ma- 
nure is not thrown in previous to the planting sea* 
son, sometimes from want of time, or the means 
of bringing it to their land ; in this case diey plant 
the potatoes at the usual season, and, according as 

the 
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the weed is thrown in by the tide, it is daily spread 
on the planted surface, and then covered by a 
second spit or shovelling, which keeps the weed 
moist, and causes it to rot. Experimems have been 
tried to ascertain, whether sea-weed, laid on fresh 
from the sea, was a better manure than that thrown 
into large heaps to rot before using ; the result 
has been in favour of the fresh weed. If potatoes 
are planted early enough on this manure, they are 
dry and well tasted, but, if late, are apt to be wet 
and ill tasted. Sea-sand has been used in many 
places with good efiect, particularly by Mr, Mo- 
rooy near Miltowo, who spread a small quantity 
on ground of very inferior quality, which produced 
so great a crop of grass, as to set for meadow the 
following summer at seven guineas per acre, and 
continues to produce a most luxuriant growth of 
white clover and other valuable plants. It is gene* 
rally allowed, that this permanent effect is always 
the consequence of sanding ; but that, by sea-weed,' 
does not last longer than two crops, and the s(m1 
acquires the appearance and tenacity of c\aLy; but, 
as they have an abundant and never«failing sup- 
ply of it, this eflect is disregarded. When the 
two modes can be united, (which fortunately is 
generally the case) it is reckoned a very superior 
management. 
Mr. Westby, who possesses a considerable tract 

tn 
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ID the western part of the county^ with ene or 
two other proprietors^ allowed their tenants for « 
few jrears soine small premum for sanding their 
gronnd; this bad the best efects, as ihe quality 
of the crops was greatly improved, and the quan- 
tity mudi encreascd ; and the herbage was so nraob 
ehaoged, tfaat^ when let out to frass, even sfter 
the most barbarous system ef deteriesation, the 
ground was oovered with white clover and other 
valuable plants; and horn land, that tn its ori- 
ginal state <eniy atanwd a few miserable sbeep, 
fat mutton has been since sold in Kilrosh market, 
and large quantities of milk and butter. The pre* 
tnium for sanding has been discontinued for some 
years past, owing to some impositions pvaetised by 
the tenants, chnming for more ground than they 
reaSly manured.* The good effects, however, do 
and will for ever remain ; and one would imagine, 
that so very evident an improvement required na 
other premium than the superior quality and pro- 
ducts. The practice of sanding is ohiefly oon* 
fined to the parishes of Killard, Kilfieragh, Moy- 
ferta, and KilbaHybone. In the parish of Kilrush, 
where manure is easier to be bad, and permission to 
burn the ground is not granted, they manare on 

the 

* Tliif, amongst many otlier instanees, proTct how neonsary a 
retidtnt, actite, iottlligeat sgoit is to an abteatee; had one been 
hare, it u highly probable many hundred acres of Mr. Wettby*s wastes 
would have been ere now improved. 
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the lay, and plant, in the usual way, in ridges; 
ihe second year, potatoes without manure ; the thinl 
year wheat is sowed, and the fourth and fifth years 
oats; the ground is either manured again, and the 
same course pursued, or else let out to grass in the 
usual way without bay-seeds* 

A large portion of the tillage of the co«nty is 
performed by the spade, especially that on the 
sides of mountains, or amongst rocks; the uneyenness 
of the surface, and too often the pocket not an- 
swering for the expence of a plough and horses; 
and some of the best com of the country is pro* 
duced in this laborious and expensive manner. 

It is almost impossible to ascertain the quantity 
of grain and potatoes produced on an acre ; the 
quality of the soil, and superior or defective ma« 
nagement, must always occasion such a great variety 
of produce. The average produce of potatoes is 
from twelve to fifteen barrels of one hundred and 
twenty-eight stone each ; of wheat, from five to nine 
barrds of twenty stone each ; of oats, from ten to 
sixteen barrels of fourteen stoi^e eaqh ; of barley, 
from twelve to sixteen barrels of sixteen stone each« 
In Tradree the average of wheat is eight barrels; 
oats, sixteen to eighteen ; and of potatoes, thirty- 
tae barrels of sixty stone each to the acre.^ 

G Great 

* When Mr. Youiif made hi* toar in 1779, the atm^e of wheat 
inis ilx^mrreb and ao half ; of oati^ tirelTebarrelis of bartejr* twdva 

teiTcit| 
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Gftit Staprt>feftientB have ktdy been nade, by 
tbt iotr«>di^etioii of better kioifa of graiti than had 
hem formerly ih cultivatioD ; Aitierican wheat, intrd- 
dtiedi by die Rev. Frederick Blood ; wfatto Emx, a 
ittDrt valaaUe kind, by Messn. Burton and FttsgeraMy 
at Clifden ; fome new and yaluaUe kinds by Sir Ed- 
ward O'Brien ; alto potatoe, Poland, and New HoU 
land oats, are now become cooMDon in tbe county.^ 
Bindon Blood, Eiq. introduced a kind from Eo^^aod 
much saperior to any ^f tboie, which on hit removal 
from Ritertton be left to tbe person, to whom he 
•et the place ; on making enqairies, I found it was 
purpoxfy gipen to fhefamll Near Ennis, white wheat 
b called big wheat, and red lammas in some places 
is caHed baU wheat ; I found with one small far- 
ing telvet wheat, which he sold at a high price* 
The quantity of grain spwed per acre varies greatly ; 
in some plaoes only ten stone of wheat are aHowed, 
Mid twenty-height stone of oaU ; in others, fifteen 
and twenty stone of wheftt, fourteen stone of oats, 
and sixteen stone of barley ; less wheat is afwt^ 
Sfimed tQ the acrt fn spring tka^ in winter. 

It 



tarrda; ^nee tlist, to Uie yrtAt mnpntm in the voltirstioB of potatoes 
araft'be oUributed the dlfforenoe, ind tboie hftvo alio ooenowd, 
lor ho •Ulet 1640 Huoe to be tbe rnnn^, wbiltt nov it is ISSO 



• IweifhedabiHlMlorFoleadoets, It weighed 39ft lbs. ; aboshelof 
«Sry CQod OMttqion 9a|s of tbecoootrj, only 33ft Ibt. ( it sbmU quf^t^j 
of Ifr. Blpod'^ nev €%tM equal to u^aidi of Ulbs, 
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It is gtoersUj (bought tbal in Tr^dreiQ, wA about 
8iai*aiik-bridge, i»n ^eqaal quauti^ of ground it 
oeenpied ky grass mod tillage. Near the town of 
Ennis great quantities of onions are rused, imd sold 
at all the fairs and B^url^ets, and are often sent to 
limerick and Galway, and sometines to DoUitts 
there b usoaHj sowed in this neighbourhood alone 
upwards of 20 cwt. of onion-seed, and frequently 
great impositions are practised by carriers and others, 
speculating on bad seed in Dublin. 

The kinds of potatoes usually planted, are apples 
-*blacks—cup»— leather coats — grenadiers— lumpers 
— a few red-nose kidney by gentlemen— red apple-— 
white apple— white eyes-— turks— barber's wonders— 
a few ox noble — ^a few yams or bucks — ^English reds 
—copp e rs pink eyes, kc^ There are more cups 
pUnted than of any other kind ; they are reckoned 
not only more productive, but vastly nK)re nutritive, 
being 4nore difficult of dig^tion, ^d, as the pQUfitry 
people say, '* they stay longer in the belly.'* 

To ^hew bow ht the best of our crops are behind 
wbM have been produced ijs ground in a very hig(i 
degree of cultivalion, the folbwing Hateqient is 
given from the best authority: 

o 3 Young's 

* In the year 1619 pot|itoei faUom lasted logger Uum ft^m Augoft 
to May. Suwe that period^ kinds have been obtained from seed, that 
not orfyr^ earlier, batlMepgoo4 fonv^axiii of twefars SBontbs. 
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Young^sEasternToar, vol. I.p.4l6...0at8perlr.scre29,v 
.-— «— Aam^ofAgr. ▼ol.ll.p»l59...Do!. »•• ••*>.. Q9{* 

m- ■ I POu ■••*«•••»••• ▼01«^O» 24CI««*aAK ••••••••» ••••••3Vj% 

• Eastern Tour, vol. 1. p. 401. ..Barley 95^ 

-Do vol. S. p. I&...D0 28t^ 

— Annaftiof Ag. vol. 2. p. T9...Do. ; W 

. , , ■■. Do. .•••*••«•«•« vol. 8. p. 243. ..Wheai •-.••»..«• 1^ 

.. Do voL 12. p. 45...D0.... -19J* 

. Do vol.2, p. 93...D0 21^ 

I am perfectly conviaced many will say this is 
book farmings but such afe not worth notice. If 
they wish for information from ona in the. county 
of Clare, let tbe« ask Mr. Singleton, what his, or 
his father's crops on the corcasses have been ; forty 
barrels (of sixteen stone each) of here to the acre ; 
thirty barrels (of twenty stone each] of beans pec 
acve, &€• 

fitcT. 2. .Course ^Crop9. 

This, although the most material part of agrF- 
culture, is in general the least understood ; oiie, in 
wbicb the greatest abuses prevail^ and which* all 
proprietors of land are deeply interested to effect 
m cbanga into |b belter mode, without which no per^ 
manent improvement, can ever be expected. Vf% 
may continue to import Scotch swing, and English 
wheel-ploughs, and other implements of utility or 
whim, but, unless we import along with tliem the 
t)ast practices of each country^ and steadily pursue 

them. 
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tfaem, in opposition to the old seb§ol stewards^ It wiU 
enty serve to bring them into disrepute with those, 
who are but too ready to eatcb at any opportviiity 
to decry practices they, do not understand. Sir 
Edward 0*Brieii has brought •vqr a Scotch stfcwai^, 
to' whom he pays sixty gutneas per annum and his 
diet) and who has made a rapid change for tlie 
better in the farming of Dromoland : now if be only 
makies the ground produce half a barrel per acre more 
thati formerly was lione, this aione woiHd make «« 
Addition of at least sixty guineas on a tillage fairm 
of such extent (one hundred and thirty acres); but 
tiii^is. a very trifling part of the advantages tobr 
derived from the skiH and activity of such a man i^ 
the value of his example, to so numerous a tenantry 
as Sir Edward possesses, isaboveall calculation. TJm 
t> (nie of the happj/ effects of a resident and mtelligerd 
fandlord. Ax Dromoland corn is not stacked ia the 
field ; it (s carried home from the stook, ricked, 4md 
iinmediately thatched, whieh saves much cora aud 
labour. 

li is very much the custom in this county, «f 
well as in Gahvay, to allow stewards and gardeners 
to become small farmers and jobbers in catde, &.-& 

by 

« Th« steward of the old fchool hai Bul« lea, cofDputmg^, ^dk 
yU WBgn, the value of cows graiH, potatoe grou-id,, houte, tvrf, jind 
a number of etceteras, which the indolence of bis employer perniitt^ 
Mill to take ; bu^ the losses by the icUeness of the workmen «UKler faia^ 
(rqm their considering him of the same rank as themselveii, letive aJi 
calcolation behind. 
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by wbich tbeir employer*' botinefi u alwayi m- 
glected, ud fireqnenily themaelvet injurad -, tbey aie 
almott alrays io debt to tbeir masters. 

It b no QDcommon thing to bear genUemra, after 
having been in England for a few months, dcseaot 
with rapture on the vast superiority of the agri- 
cukure of ihat country, and, by way of contfoait 
foiriotically compare them with the wont of ours* 
This may in some measure be accounted for from their 
associating with those English gentlemen; who bare 
made this most diflkok science tbeir particular study^ 
and by their fashionable lounges to Woburo abbey, 
Holkam, and those otlier seats, where improred 
practices are conducted in a manner and on a scale^ 
that very few of our travelling agricukurists are 
willing to try ; and, if tbey did make a beginning, 
I fear it is the character of too many of our gen^ 
tiemen to grow tired, or grudge the necessary ex- 
pence to bring things to bear. Had tbey made ex« 
cursions into some of the remote counties of Eng* 
land, tbey would have perceived practices to the full 
as absurd as our very worst ; tbey would have seen 
four or more horses or oxen in a plough, with two 
drivers; they would also have seen repeated corn 
crops taken, without an intervening green one ; lands 
nndrained, full of rushes and weeds, &c. &o. 

That the improved practices of the sister country 
are superior to any in tbe world, will, I imagine, 

be 
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be readily conceded ; but, ceteris paribut, the Eog- 
lidi are not Universally so very far before os, as their 
hnprovements in other branches of science would 
lead us to imagine. 

If the wretched course of cropping pursued in 
this county, that I have before mentibned, was only 
that of small farmers or cottiers, ignorance of better 
practices might be pleaded in extenuation ; but when 
we see them obstinately maintained by those, who, 
from their education and fortune, should be better 
informed, no animadyersion, however severe, ought 
to be withheld. What improvements can be ex« 
pected from tenants, when landlords are guilty of 
those very blameable practices? In the course of my 
professional visits I have freguendy expostulated 
with small farmers (great ones I always found too 
conceited of their own old ideas to listen with even 
patience to any change) on the ultimate ruin they 
would bring on their families by persevering in such 
a sjTStem of extreme deterioration, and at the same 
time endeavoured to impress them with the superior 
immediate (withput that it was useless to speak to 
a poor man) and future pro6t of alternate green 
and white crops; the answer universally was, *' What 
will you have a poor man do? Surely if our prac* 
tires were liad, my Tjord A. or Sir B. or Mr. C. 
would not pursue them.'^ Until landed proprietora 
see with th^ir own eyes, pf procqrp those, frpm whom 

the 
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the mirt of prejudice has been dispelled , to conduct 
their busisiess, this must ever renain a reproach and 
a loss to them and their tenantry. The ignorance, 
and consequent obstinacy of stewards of the old 
school^ lias tended more to prevent improvement in 
Ireland y tlian all other causes united ; those, that I 
have bad opportunities of seeing in this countj-, 
(with few exceptions) are ignorant in every re- 
spect of the management of a demesne or farm, 
and are at best bad overseers of labourers; and those, 
to whom many trust their property in buying and 
selling cattle, and who are all attached to stout 
bone, and a thick plmnp hock, or, according to 
an old Westmeath saying, beef to the heels, 
know no more of the value of a beast, than to ask, 
when selling, a great deal more than the value, 
and, when buying, to offer a great deal less. For 
the instruction of those few farmers, who are willing, 
but have not had any opportunity of seeing better 
practiccii, or, from the very high price of modem 
agricultural publications, have not found it conve- 
nient to procure those, ^vheresuch practices are 
detailed, I shall take the liberty^ of suggesting a 
course of cro[is and management, that will not, 
only give a supeHor present profit, but, after any 
length of time, will leave the ground in still better 
^hearty than when they begsn, The ruinous course 
I have before oientiopcd, iseither to burn or manure^ 

for. 
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4br, 1st, potatoes; 2d, potatoes; sometimes 3d, pota* 
toes; 4th, irbeat; and then follow repeated crops 
of oats, dmil the soil is completely exhausted ; it 
^remains then for several years almost totally un- 
productive, not even producing weeds but of the 
humblest growth. If, instead of this scourging 
iCOUTse, which may be compared lo a spendthrift 
4iving on thcprineipal of his money, the following 
4s adopted on light soils, (arid of this description 
a great part of the county consists,) I am very 
'Confident it wall never be abandoned ; Ut, potatoes, 
•either burned for, or manured ; dd, wheat or barley ; 
'9d, elover and ray-graw, sowed on the ground^ 
•occupied by the last crop, in the first moist weather 
in April or May, to remain for two years, and to 
•be cutfor soiling in the house ; then the ground to be 
4>roken up in October, and remain .untii April, when 
it should be weH harrowed, and stretched into fur- 
rows, thirty inches or^tbree feet asunder, aiid ma- 
nured from the dung produced by the cattle, that 
kad been fed on the clover in summer. The potatoes 
sow, and for the future, should be planted in 
drilb, and landed by the plough, and not in the 
expensive method of many in this county, who 
4and their drills with spades and shovels ; after this 
ibe same course is to be repeated. In place of 
wheat or barley, oats may be substituted, as the 
iidtw is much more valuable for feeding store cattle 

H in 
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io iriiiter. The finrmer may rest umni tlMt^ in 
point of immediaU profit alone, he will find a na* 
teriel diffiereoce, and the growid, instead of being 
greatly iinpoverisbed, will be vastly improved, boch 
in fiartility and freedom from weedi. 

The introduction of vetches, rape, turnips, &o« 
&c« must be gradually introduced, when a taste for 
improvement begins to dawn in the mind, when 
the cash he has made by the former course begins ta 
hum his p9ckfit^ wA when the value of the elover 
gives him a fiavoorable idea of the great vitoe of 
green crops, and will convince him how erroneous 
the present notion of farmers is, thtkt fMhing hti 
i»rn ^mdd ptof rent ; until that period arises, (and 
I trust it is not far off,) it would only perplex aad 
frighten those, for whose benefit this course is sogf- 
^g^sted. Whilst the smaU £srmer is pursuing this 
profitable course, it is hoped those of more and 
better information, and larger income, will lead (he 
way in the introduction and cultivation, on steady 
principles, of the besit kind of green crops, in the 
fnost improved manner, and consumed in the house; 
by s^ock; then, and not before, we may exped 
fuch good practices will be generally adopted. 
Irish farmers are not that race of obstinate 
fpols th^y are sometimes called by absentees, o^ 
their interested or ignorant agenu or stei^ardb; 
|bey are po mgre wedded to the customs pf their 

fpref*thers, 
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foreCilheni, thaD the EngUsb^ or those of niiy other 
oowntry of the sraie rank. I have ever found theal 
ready to litten, and willing to be instructed, if 
gentir methods are «sed ; but the language ci pe^ 
tuiwttt )repro«cby so often used to theniy is by no 
neana calcadaied to make proselytes : bow quietly 
an- EogKib farmer would bear such language from 
a stranger riding along the road, as, '* Damn you, 
yod stupid rssoal, why don't you use two borsea to 
your plough r* He certainly would return Aexotti* 
pliment^ and perhaps might make some additions 
to it. 

The practice of piougUog with only two horses 
dlr axet (siill » drtvei^) has been adopted within a 
few years by many, who formeriy used never less 
than four, seikiei!ifnes «x ; example beM, as in idl^ 
other cases^ is worth TolomeS' of precept, Fal^- 
towing is still practised, but not to the extent it 
formerly was; the great encrease in the cultivation* 
of potatoes has lessened this odious custom ; the 
rise in vents too baa undoubtedly contributed to this 
deMVable abolition ; low rents have always tended 
to make farmers indolent. It is to be hoped, that 
fartnem wiU at length become sensible of the loss- 
they sosmin by this triennial tax, more ruinous in 
its conse<)nenoc8 than chose, about which there is 
•Iwttys so much croaking ; but this is a volwatary 
<me^ therefore move palatabie. Two* successive 
H 2 crops 
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crops of wheat are semetimes taken, but not often.- 
According to the slovenly mode of fallowing, 
in this county, and, I may addy the greater 
part cf Ireknd, it has not the- intended eieet of 
destroying weeds, but with respect to perenoial' 
weeds, that propagate by the root, a quite contrary 
one, as it only divides the roots and encreases them; 
for few ever think of pfcking them off, and annual 
and biennial weeds* are permitted to ripen their seeds,, 
before the ground is ploughed; the proper period 
for this operation is^ when the young weeds are air 
inch or two high, when they are either turned intO' 
the ground and become a trifling monore, or are ex- 
posed to the sun and air, arvd destroyed^ , It is byr 
no means uncommon in this county, as well as in the- 
county of Dublin, to see thistles, docks, rag-weed,, 
and :other pernicioi^S' sorss in fall teed, before they 
are turned in by the plough, or rather left witk 
their heads sticking up between the funrows, where 
they cemo to maturity^ 

The extraordinary exertions made by small far- 
mers and cottiers lo procure manure (in many casea 
to the very great injury of the roads^) would lead 
one to think, that very little attention^ aided by 
example from landlords, would eai^ly inducpthem- 
to abandon this practice : for, to accomplish the- 
accumulation of this sine qua non of agriculture, 
cpws and othee beasts are geaerally kept in the 

hoi 
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house. 10 winter, and fed with potatoes, usually boiled 
Md mixed with bran» if the price is reasonable. 
Of the value of potatoes £Dr this purpose they are. 
so perfectly sensible, that it would be an easy matter 
to induce them to cultivate a souill portion of ground 
with rape, vetches, clover^ turnips^ or aoy of 
those other valuable plants, which the improvements 
in modern husbandrv have so happily introduced 
into field culture. If we advert to .the endless 
variety of soils, in which the potatoe thrives, to the 
universal knowledge of. the mode of its cultivation, 
to its ameliorating properties, especially if planted 
10 drills, to its undisputed fsittening quality, to the 
superiority it possesses over every othe| vegetable 
production for cattle^ of keeping good for upwards 
of twelve months, to the ease and perfect safety, 
with which it is kept in large quantities, and l|0 
niapy other advantages^ which must occur to every 
agriculturist, it deserves the most serious attention 
of those enlightened farmers, to ascertain, by steady 
and well conducted experiments, whether it shquUL 
not in a great measure supersede (he use of mam/ others ^ 
•specially since the introduction of spring whe^t. . 
Beans were formerly sowed to a great ejctent in , 
the rich lands near the river Shannon and Fergus,. 
but this culture has greatly declined^ Mr. O'Brien, 
of Cratilow had a very fine crop of beans in 1607, 
and the same year, after pulling the beans, mowed ^ 

a ?ery 
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u ttry 8biiii(iEiiit crop df bay, but k mtut be re- 
membereif it vms on coreaas' l«nd : It is tbe opi- 
nion gf a gendeman perfectly oonveraanf in tbe 
nature of corcass hmfs, that, if beans and oats ware 
sowed altematefyi chey would produce abundant 
crops for ever. When these lands are first em- 
banked, tbey' are of sutb fertility, tfat little else 
tban straw is produced. Captarn Palfiser near Bnn-* 
ratty reclaimed a good deal of tbis land ; tbe first 
year bariey, afl straw ; tben seven successive crops 
of potatoes without manure; and in 1807 I taw 
tbe oats, that followed these; it was very long' 
in tbe straw,, and well beaded ; be intends to 
follow thb WTtb several crops of tbe same grain> 
and is certain of eac& crop encreasing in pro^ 
dnetiveness. 

t have heard it asserted that, when tbe ground, 
from repeated oat crops, becomes foil of coirch.girasf 
and other weeds, and somewhat impoterisfaed, a crop 
of beans is taken, which not only cleans the ground, 
but restores its usual fertility, and they commence « 
again with exhausting crops of oats. A rery com- 
mon course on corcass ground is; Tst, potatoes, 
without manure ; 2d, wheat; 3d, wheat; 4tb, oats, 
with clover and hay-seeds ; 5th, very fine meadow ; 
it may be easily judged, what ground it is, that 
could^ produce such meadow after such a scourging^* 
rotation. 

Sect^ 
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Sect. 3. Use </ Oxeuy and how harnessed, 

OxEV are not much used iti husbandry; they 
irre thought not to step quick enough, especially to 
meet the hurry of spring work ; I am cooTinced 
this partly proceeds from not selecting them ; large 
and strong-boned oxen are usually sought after 
for this purpose, without once considering, that 
heary beasts of every kind are unfit for work, that 
requires dispatch ; if, on the contrary, middle-sizei 
oxen (aod whose activity of step was previously 
ascertained) were selected, this objection would 
have little weight. This difference of step seems 
to be wholly disregarded by farmers, and, when 
young oxen are to be broke into the draf^, the se» 
lection is usually committed to a bigoted ignorant 
ploughman, who generally chooses the largest, be* 
cause be thinks strength the only thing necessary ; 
another thing materially injures the step of oxen, 
the lasiness of both ploughman and driver. 

A strong corroboration of what is before ad- 
vanced, occurred at the ploughing match of the 
Farming Society of Ireland, at Huntstown, in March. 
1805; tb^ Rev. Mr. Symes of Ballyarthor, in the 
county of Wicklow, obtained the premium and cup 
for the best ploughing from several competitors; 
U was perfomied by two small spayed heifers, who 

beat 
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beat several pair of ver}' fine horses in quickness 
of step, and^ contrary to the general idea^ that 
oxen 9 if quick steppers, are apt to be blown or 
lose iheir wind, these were as little affected at the 
conclusion as the best horses in the field. Ano* 
iher instance, of their equality with horses occurred 
at the ploughing match at Mr. Shaw's at Terrenure^ 
two beasts did their work equal to the best pair 
of horses in the field. Sometimes oxen^ and horses 
4)r mules, aoe united in a plough; but of all the 
{)repo6terouB customs, which time and ignorance 
have sanctioned, this seems to be the greatest; 
fr^uently a large sluggish ox is coupled to a young 
spirited quick-stepped horse or mule ; at first the 
horse exhausts his strength, but at length, ^finding 
his advantage in becoming as lazy as the ox, he 
ever after retains the slow step, as may be seen 
in every part of Ireland, where the loss, by the 
disgusting snail's pace of both ploughman and 
horses, is a very heavy drawback on the profits of 
farming, and is the cause of gr^At injury ia:apring 
te those horses, who are beat into a quickness of 
step they have not been used to, and are frequently ^ 
killed by their cruel masters. 

The question so often and so long before the 
public, whether the use of horses or oxen is more 
economical for agricultural work, remains still un- 
decided. The advocates for horses contend, tbat^ 

thou^ • 
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lliough they cost more ^o purchase, require better 
keeping, eat more than oxen, and are of iuBnitely 
less value, if injured, or when past their labour, yet 
the superior agility of their motions, enabling then! 
to perform a greater quantity of work, more than 
counterbalances the low price, cheaper keeping, and 
superior value of the ok when past his labour. The 
comparison has probably never been fairly made ; it 
has been almost always between large sluggish oxen, 
ill fed, and middle-sized quick-stepped horses, fed 
with oats twice or three times a day. Whatfar- 
Rier ever thought, when he went to a fair to buy 
a team of oxen, of making them step out before 
him ? He only looks to those, who are likely to grow 
to a large size, and who have plenty of bone in their 
legs, without once considering wliether they move 
fast or slow ; on the contrary, if he wishes to p'ur^ 
ehase horses, they are made to go through all their 
movements, and rejected if their step is sluggish; 
no wonder, therefore, that oxen are more slow in 
their motions-, but put a pair of those lubberly, 
heavy-legged, black horses, that were lately most 
injudiciously attempted to be introduced from Lei- 
cestershire, by the side of Mr. Symes's heifers for a 
day's ploughing against time, and a more forcible 
light will be thrown on the subjf!ct, than by any thing 
I could say. The proper feeding of working oxen 
i$ generally most shamefully neglected, and falls 
I mo$^ 
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most deservedly . oo the bard-bearted oiggard bit 

owner : if they get hay, they are generally thought 

to be uncommonly well fed ; no wonder, therefore, 

that they are slow in their movements. What sort of 

step, and for what continuance, would horses have, 

if fed in spring with hay alone? I have seen, at a 

very celebrated seat near Dublin, oxen fattening for 

the Farming Society*s shew, pampered with every 

vegetable delicacy modern agriculture could pro* 

duce ; within a few yards stood a team of miserable 

creatures, nothing but skin and bone ; they fre* 

queqtly lay down whilst at work in the plough ; not 

a potatoe, cabbage, or carrot was thrown to these 

poor animals, nothing but indifferent bay, the refuse 

of the fattening cattle ; the steward, an Irish Eng« 

lisbman, '* know'd all the English practices, aye that 

<' he did, knowM oxen never would stand it, not 

<< they, and he told master so, that he did, but master 

<< would have his way, aod now be seed the conse- 

*^ quence.** The consequence of this ignorance and 

prejudice was, that, instead of turning tliem out 

when the spring work was finished in May, in goo4 

store order, which they would have been if welt 

fed, besides doing twice the quantity of work, tbey 

were obliged to be kept over anotlier year to fatten, 

before they were fit for Dublin market ; and, a» the 

land was wprth at least six pounds per acre, they 

cost upwards of twenty pounds -each to make them 

fut, i^nd this without any green winter feeding. 

To 
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To make the comparison fairly, the feeding should 
be alike ; if they get Swedish turnip, potatoes, oc 
bruised furae, it must not be understood to mean, that 
they will be able to perform hard spring work without 
a portion of corn, but they ought certainly to make 
a considerable part of their food. Mr. Young, in 
his most excellent Farmer's Kalendar, p. 263, says, 
** Swedish turnip is, next to carrots, the very best 
food, tliat can be given to horses." 

Oxen are not so liable to accidents as horses, 
»or to be ridden by lazy or vicious servants ; where 
one beast only is kept, a horse will be always found 
most useful, but, where many are necessary, some 
of each sort will probably be found most economicaK 
Michael Blood, Esq. when living at Roxton, formerly 
tried oxen, but imagined they were constantly lame 
from gravel getting between their claws. William 
• Burton, Esq. of ClifJen, has used oxen in all kinds 
of work, and found them to stand well on their 
legs, and always in good order. 

The Earl of Egremont, who uses oxen entirely, 
allows his English tenants three per cent, of their 
annual rent, if they conform to his example. How 
praise- worthy would some premiums for the im- 
provement of the agriculture of his numerous te- 
nantry in ihis county be ? Surely they have a right to 
expect some encouragement, to compensate them 
for hii t9tal absence ; it is certain there arc no tenants 

1 2 ill 
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ID this county, wlK>se agriculture wants the {bstering 
band of a landlord more ; deterioration may be , 
found with them in great perfection; and even middle- 
men^ who enjoy large incomes under liim, are so 
far from setting a good example, that they are usually 
the very worst kind of tenant an absentee can have, 
and the greatest tyrants to cottier tenants* I shall 
have occasion to say more of these gentlemen m 
another place. Oxen are now in man}^ places guided 
by a ring iu the nose ; this always remains^ and does 
not in the least prevent his feeding. Collars are 
also used by many, but the barbarous custom of 
working these poor creatures in yokes and bowa 
is still continued. 

In Tradree a good many oxen are used, but 
generally iu yokes. 

Sect. 4. Naturt and use of Implanenis of Husbandrif. 

The plough of this county is very ill calculated 
to perform good work ; one of its greatest defects is, 
the sole not lying flat on the bottom of the furrow, 
by which means small ribs are left unploughed| 
which in wet soils (especially whi-re tlie ridiculous 
custom of cro5S-plougbing is practised) prevents the 
water from running into the furrow, and in winter 
is highly prejudicial. It may be set down as an 
axiom, that, when the ploughman does not preserve 

an 
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an ^rect posture at his work, it is badly executed ; 
the furrow after good ploughing should be perfectly 
flat at the bottom, and the cut on the land side 
quite perpendicular ; the share is seldom broad 
enough to cut the furrow, consequently great ad- 
ditional force is necessary to tear instead of to cut 
the sod ; even if the fin should accidentally be ori* 
gtnally broad enough, in a short time it wears almost 
off, and becomes quite blunt ; this, and the general 
bluntness of the coulter, causes a great encrease of 
draft. The Scotch plough, according to the im- 
proved principles, seems to be one of the best we 
have yet adopted ; it turns a sod nine or ten inches 
broad, and five or six inches deep, in stiff soils, with 
the assistance of only a pair of horses or oxen 
without a driver, in a much superior manner, and 
with more ease to both cattle and ploughman, than 
such work is usually effected in this county by four 
horses, and one, and very often two drivers, and, not 
unfrequently, a man to keep the plough in the 
ground by pressing on the end of the beam with 
a pitchfork. It very rarely happens, that the fur- 
rows are made straight; the person, who leads the 
horses, cannot possibly guide them in a right line ; 
be is too much occupied in beating them (four in 
a breast) in the face to make them go forward; 
and the furrow, from the faulty construction of 
ihe plough, is generally so badly defined, that the 

borse$ 
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bones di^viate from it, aod form curves not unJib* 
iboae tMie aad gently waving QUtlines, irhich ipme 
9f our iDodern improvers are fond of in planting.. 
Besides, the plongbooaQ scarcely ever takes bis eye 
off the furrow, he has enough to do to keep the 
plough in the ground ; if^ on the contrary » the plough- 
man holds the reins» his eyQ is constantly fixed on 
some object on the headland, which he $ees between 
the horses' e^rs, who scarcely ever deviate from the 
square and- clean furroW) that a good plough leaves ; 
and the work is not only performed with exactness, 
but whb ease to the horses^ and, except in strong 
ground, the ploqghman has seldom any exeitioo to 
makcy the plough often running ^veral perches with- 
out any assistance from hipi. At every ploughingr 
match poles are set up on tlie beadhi^ds, to which 
a good ploughman runs )}i9 furrow nearly as even 
as if it bad been cut by a garden line ; a leader 
to' a plough would 6nd this almost impossible, as 
has been often proved at ploughing matches, where 
attachment to old ridiculous cusitoms has induced 
some farmers to expose themselves by sendinc^ 
ploughs drawn by four horses or oxen ; the result 
has been, without an exception, that their work was 
the very worst in the Beld, and even executed in 
a longer period than that by t\vo horses.^ 

Sir 

* I have frequently H^d tbe Hpp?r part of draios ploughed oat,. 
Vy plactig stakes at each eod, and executed as straight a« if by a liue. 
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Sir Edward O'Brien^ the Rev. Frederick Blood, 
and Mr. Bonon of Clifden, have adopted the Scotch 
pioogb, with two horses or oxen, \^orked\vith collani 
and ne driver, and find every advantage, that could 
be Wkbed for< To shew the benefit of good ox* 
W^pltj I hav^ seen a neighbouring small farmer 
landing his potatoes in drills, thirty inches asunder, 
wiilf a plough ; ho fnufch superior its example to pre-^ 
ce^t. In* tnany parts of this county, and on light 
$oiihy. they are so obstinate as to use four horses 
Mbreast in what can only be called scratching the 
ground, it could not be termed ploughing. The 
traicea are generally made of rope, sooietimes with 
iroa tbimblea, but seMom with collars ; those madt 
of straw, tailed sugam^ are usuaHy substituted. 

Tbe common barrows of the country are of various 

siaes ; tbey usoally bave five bars ; they are of very 

rude workntansbifp and materials, and the teeth are 

so fixed, that several fblfow each other in the same 

IhieL Th^re has been ^ateiy a new kind of harrow 

adopted at the Impleroetit Society's works on the 

North wall, that is reckoned- superior to any former 

ont^'j it conmts of two small harrows joined in tfad 

Mv^tb,- by which means H has* not only the longt* 

ttidtnat motion of the old form, but baa that bust* 

Hag latitudinal one so desh-able in rough ground ; 

it is drtirWn by two horses, but each horse draws 

his own harrow, a mode tbaty if possiUe, should be 

adopted in all kinds of farming operations.. 

Cartr 
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Carts are used by only a few gentlemen ; those 
made in the country are sometimes called Scotch 
carts, but the principles, on which they are made, 
mre little understood by carpenters ; they may have 
the appearance, and be painted blue with red wheels^ 
^a plan adopted lately by every botching carpenter,) 
yet be deficient in good principles. Sir Edward 
O^Brien has Scotch c^rts, admirably contrived for 
farming work ; they are, 1st, carts ; 2d, by the 
addition of cradles, i^ey become harvest waggons ; 
and, 3d, on the same wheels and shafts a frame goes 
on, that converts them into very capacious turf* 
waggons ; the naves are of cast metaU Cars, called 
here truckles, and in other counties Munster cars, 
and of a very bad construction, are generally used ; 
the axletree is always of wood, and so very thick, 
that a great deal of unnecessary friction is caused; 
they are usually sold ready made, including straddle 
and haroes of ash, for l/. 145. i^. — five stone of 
iron, lis. Sd. — smith, 95. 9d. — in all 3/. 15. 4^. 
Much loss of labour is occasioned by not having 
the turf-kishes sufficiently capacious to draw a proper 
load for a strong horse ; large unwieldy machines 
for this purpose are sometimes seen, in which four 
or six oxen or horses are harnessed. I have seen, 
in the streets of Ennis, six unfortunate oxen drawl- 
ing one of these cumbrous machines; th^y drew 
by yokes and bows on tkeirbare shoulders, seem- 
ingly 
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ingly macfa distressed ; between the pam occasioned 
by this barbarous mode, and the ill construction ' 
oF the machine, the load, though it appeared a 
mountain oF torF, and was a cause oF great exulta- 
tion to th6 'drivers, did not contain near so much 
as they could have drawn, iF harnessed singly ; For 
I observed, that, instead oF pursuing a right line, 
they oFten staggered against each other, and devi- 
ated considerably, in so much, that I am convincled 
two oF thetn Frequently drew the whole ; they drew 
twenty-one kishes oF dry turF ; singly, they would 
have drawn & much greater pk*oportion. 

In some Few places the slide car without wheels 
is still us^d, and generally made oF bog timber ; 
for drawing loads down steep hills it rs an useFul 
implement, as it does not run on the horse's heell 
like the wheel car. 

The other implements are spades, called in some 
parts of Ireland toys or /acts. They are inconve- 
nient heavy tools, throwing the weight on one hand, 
and greatly inFerior in handiness and strength to 
those in use in some parts oF the county oF Meath, 
and other parts oF Leinster. When they become 
worn, they are narrow in the blade and short, and 
most unfit For cutting in bog, or For moving loose 
earth ; spades Fot- this purpose ilboold be very broad. 
I have seen upwards of Forty men cutting drains in 
a bog, with these woro-ddwn spaded; the sod usually 

K Fell 
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fell off two or three times, and not unfrequeotly 
it was left for the shovel ; as to pitching it to any 
distance, as it should be, that was quite out of the 
question ; the custom in this county, and indeed in 
most othersi is to leave every thing for the shovel : 
in arranging labourers, the stewards of tliis county 
allot a shovel to every spade^ though a good sho- 
veller could easily keep two spades employed ; but 
the good-natured spadesman, to prevent the shovel 
wanting work, does not throw any of the earth up 
on the bank, and the steward, wrapped up in his 
great frize coat, takes no notice of this indolent 
habit. 

Stewards and gardeners, who have even been in 
England, when they come into this country, too 
often conform to all the bad practices, and use all 
the unhandy implements of the country. Shovels 
are generally bad and too heavy : pitchforks are 
almost always too short in tlie prongs, and rakes 
with teeth so short, that much of the hay is left 
behind. Every kind of tool has a bad handle, ge- 
nerally crooked, and too small and pliant, partly 
from a scarcity of wood, and a partiality to a 
bent handle. Scythes and reaping-hooks, of the 
usual form, from England ; but the first are so badly 
set in the handle, that a man, to mow as close 
as he should do, must almost touch the ground 
witb bis knuckles; |s the mower does not choose lo 

injure 
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injure his back by this posture, he is permitted 
by his indolent employer to leave a large portion 
of grass uncut, between where the point and heel 
of the scythe meet in different swaths. 

Slanes for cutting turf generally too large. Wheel- 
barrows very bad ; by the fauUy position of the 
wheel, the entire weight is thrown on the hand, 
and ihey do not carry one-thicd of the weight 
they could with those, where the wheel is brought 
under the body. Some few geiUlemen have potatoe 
washers, and still fewer have winnowLng machines. 
I have nojt heard of any threshing machine in 
the county, but those belonging to Sir Edward 
O'Brien, and Boyle Vandeleur, Esq. with which he 
threshes forty barrels of oats (of fourteen stone each) 
in eight hours with two horses, smart work« 

Sect. 5. Markets for Grain. 

. T|iE principal markets for the sale of grain are 
Ennis, Innistymon, Clare, SkarriiF, Six-mile*bridge, 
and Kilrush. Some are abundantly supplied, as Ennis, 
Clare and Kilrush, where grain is purchased very much 
for the Limerick exporters; the others are chiefly 
supplied with oats and barley, and some wheat. 
The different 'flour-mills take off a large quantity 
of the produce. The greater part of the barley 
is consumed in the private stills, that abound in 
every part of the county, and, however they may 
K 2 have 
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have injured the morals and health of the inha- 
bitantSy they have certainly tende(^ to encrease the 
quantity of tillage. The market of Kilrusb is rising 
rapidly into consequence, and, if capital was not 
wanting, would take still larger strides, as, instead 
of buying on commission for the Limerick mer- 
chants, as practised at present, there would be a^ 
direct intercourse with Liverpool and other porta 
in England, not only for corn, but for beef, butter, 
pork, and rape-seed, which last is becoming an 
lirticle of agricultural produce, that deserves every 
encouragement, because so materially connected 
with the improvement of the extensive bogs, with 
which this neighbourhood abounds, there not being 
less in one tract than four miles square ; besides, 
the additiqnal expence of shipping and reshipping, 
find loss of time in going up the Shannon, a distance 
of upwards of forty miles, wopld be saved. There 
has been lately a very commodious and handsome 
market-house built here by Mr. Vandeleur. The 
market*house of Corrofin is at present almost use* 
less, as all corn not purchased at Clifden mills is sent 
to Ennis ; to the disgrace of the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants, it is the chapel at present, and on Sun- 
day morning the ball-plbyers are turned out, to 
make room for the priest to celebrate mass, after 
which the ball-playing again commences. A few 
years since, a good dei^l of money was collected ; 

ftmongst 
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arnongst oiany others,. Sir Edward O'BrieQ cotitri- 
buted twenty pounds, and many neighbouring Pro- 
testants also gave liberally for the erection of a 
Catholic cbapelj but, after building a part of it, 
all further proceeding has beea stopped, ajod it re* 
ni^ins a reproaph to. the managers, / 

The market-bouse of Tullagh is also at preseot 
useless, except to the hor5e3 of tboke, who attend 
divine worship, at either church or chapeK n 

The. pi^yiiient for (;orn at th^ mills, and by those, 
who buy on commission, is usually by bills at dif- 
ferent dates, sometimes cash, and often part cash,, 
to ansiyer present demands, and the remainder by 
bills ; an. agreement is usually made by the seller, 
that he shall have not les$ than a certain present 
priqe, and whatever rise in the market (if any) 
tb^re shall be between that period and a. oertain 
remote one, perhaps three or four months from the 
time he delivers his corn. 

This is a wretched mode, dictated only by want 
of capital, and is frequently the cause of much dis* 
puting,, and often of litigation, and sometimes loss 
to the seller, as lately happened by the failure of 
a conamission house; but this practice has lately 
been abolished in many places, I could not find, 
that the: want of the inland bounty on the carriage 
of corn to Dublin, formerly paid, ba» in the leajst 
diminished the prpduce of corn ; whatever objec- 
tions 
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tions may have been formerly made against the' 
propriety of this act, it cannot be denied, that it 
caused the erection of a great number of extensive 
flour-mills, end of course promoted the cultivation 
of corn in districts, where, from want of this en- 
couragement, scarcely more was produced than 
supplied the home consumption. Indeed the bounty 
paid in this county was very trifling, amounting in 
sixteen years to little more than 800/. whilst in 
Kilkenny, dui-ing the same period, upwards of 
151,000/. was paid. Whatever may have been the 
merits of faults of the measure, I am perfectly con- 
vinced, that any encouragement to convert grass- 
land to' tillage will be greatly misapplied, until an 
ameliorating course of cropping is one of the in- 
dispensable conditions, and could have been only 
dictated by those, who know more of financial and 
commercial aflairs than of agriculture. The vast 
quantity of communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture on this subject, if we were to judge from 
what have been published, shews how little the 
matter is understood even in England ; one signed 
G. S. C.and republished by the Dublin Society in 
their Transactions, is particularly objectionable. 

The good effects of either bounties or restrictions 
(with some few exceptions) on any kind of agri- 
cultural produce are at least doubtful, a certainty 
of a demand and a good price being much more 

likely 
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likely to encourage an extended cultivation than 
an act of parliament. See what the high price of 
rape has done ; there ^re many thousand barrels of 
it produced in this county, <^hich all the premiums 
offered by the Dublin Society, or the example of 
. some very few landlords, could not eSetl ; the high 
price and certainty of a sale at Limerick did wonders. 
How many exposed themselves to ridicule s^ few . 
years since, when they proposed to enact laws to 
oblige farmers to bring in their corn, and to establish 
a maximum of price? How these wise heads would 
shake, if a maximum of rent of their estates, or on 
commercial productions, was proposed ? But it seems 
tbey imagined, as too many ignorant people do, 
that agriculture was of less consequence than any 
other branch of commerce, and the plough a less 
Mseful instrument than the loom or shuttle. The 
cultivation of rape is in a great measure free from 
the objections, that have been before stated against 
breaking up grass-lands for tillage, because, being 
usually sowed on bog or moor, this kind of soil is 
not flo easily injured, and would otherwise remain 
Iptatly unproductive. No bounty, public or private, 
should be given for any corn crop, that did not 
succeed or was not followed by a green one ; and the 
Farming Society of Ireland are so far defective in 
their premiums for corn, as thoy conBne tliem to 
quality and quantity of grain p^t acre. . 

A large 
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A large quantity of oats is comamed by the cavalry 
io .the different surrounditig towns ; that of Gort 
alone consumes about 3500 barrels of fourteen stobe 
each, at from iOs. to I4j. per barrel; about 800 tons 
of bay, at from 50if. to 3/. 8x. Zd. per ton ; and of 
straw about 400 tons ; this consumption most be of 
great service to the country. Bad oau sell for as 
iDUcb to the contractors as the best» which is not 
a little extraordinary, as the army are usually very 
particular in the quality of their forage. 

Sect. 6. Use of Green food in Winter. ^ 

Potatoes are very much used in winter for 
milch cows and pigs; every cottier knows their 
yalue. The Rev. Frederick Blood, Mr. Blood, late 
of Riverston, and Mr« Burton of Ciifden, have cuU 
tivated rape and borecole for this purpose, and 
found them of great benefit in spring ; many others 
from their example are now preparing for their cuU 
tivation ; they only want to be better known to 
ensure a general culture. Sheep prefer rape to 
borecole ; when they have been turned into a field, 
where both plants were growing in great luxuriance, 
they scarcely touched the borecole, until the rap6 
was all eaten ; and it is remarkable, that there were 
n)any variegated curled borecole, which remained 
untouched^ until Uie plain curled borecole was nearly 
finished^ r^y^^ 
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The graziers say, that the perpetual verdure pC 
their laod, especially on the calcareous soil^^ pre- 
oludes the necessity of providing either hay or 4ipy 
cultivated green food. In tho^e vast tracts of rocky 
ground in Burrin, devoted almost exclusively to the 
rearing of sheep, the iise of h^y ts almost unknown, 
(indeed if necessary it could not easily be had,) 
and the continuance of snow for any length of time 
is very uncommon; if this should happen, immense 
.numbers must starve^ or be lost amongst the rocks. 
On lands, on which a Leinster man would tfainfc 
his cattle would starve, I have often seen a bjtp 
for them in March, caused by the natural fertility 
of the soil, and the shelter of the limestone-roc^ 
which is also of the greatest )>eu^t to stock in winter 
und inclement springs. In this part of the county th^ 
graziers are very much in the practif e of permitting 
their summer grass to remain untouched until th^ 
following spring ; it is called here winterage, an4 
in England roaen, and, where it will stand, as in this 
country, is of inestimable value, and frequently sellf 
for a much higher price than it would have done 
in summer, especially when a low price for cfittle 
induces graziers to keep oyer some of their stock 
to another season. 

In other parts of the county, that do not pos- 
sess these advantages, green winter food would be 
of infinite benefit, especially in the eastern and 
L western 
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irestern extremities, where, from the retentive nsftare 
of the substratum, and a total want of drainage, 
vegetation is greatly retarded ; here green food would 
be inestimable, particularly rape, as, after the head 
is cut off, or the leaves stripped from the stalk, the 
•plants should fitand for seed; and, from some e^Cperi- 
ments'I have tried,' I know, that those plants, who^ 
heads are cut oflF, are less liable to the mildew, than 
w'ben they are left on. As the cultivation of tbts 
-plant is beginning to be well known, IhopBthe land* 
]6rd$ wiirexert themselves to introdu<fe this prac- 
'tice amongst tfabir' tenantry^- as they may re^ft 
Assured no one thing will t6nd more to' eocresUe 
their rent-roll than the spirited cultivation of thm 
plant; they need but cast their eyes to their' im- 
mense tracts of bog ahd mountain, tcf be convinced 
of this fact. When it is intended to lise rape for 
both purposes,' it should be' io wed earlier than is 
commonly practised; 'the ^nd of June or beginning 
of July wduld not be too soon. - T!oo much seed 
Is always used, and the plants never thinned| which 
causes the seed to be small, and more uriproductiv6 
than if left thinner; if they were thinned to nine 
or ten inches asunder, much more and better seed 
would be produced ; when it is used for green food, 
U should be cut previous to th6 first of March; as 
cutting- after that period would very much injure 
11 for seed, and too much of the bead should not 

be 
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be cut off. If it could be accomplished, the best 
method is to transplant it into drills about thirty 
inches asunder ; this would give an opportunity of 
Janding them, which would, tend greatly to improve 
bog, and indeed every kind of soil. 

The farmers in the west of the county,* who have 
been for many years in the habit of cultivating oats, 
as best suiting their moory soils, in very bad weather 
feed their cattle on straw alone, and, from their 
defective management in saving it, it is Usually 
very indifferent. Few have more hay than serves 
their horses, and some not near enough, in which 
case they must put up with bad straw, and little 
or no oats. This county may well be called the 
borse*s purgatory. 



I, 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 



FAtTURE. 

Sect. 1. Nature of it. 

THE pasture of this county possesses that va- 
riety necessary For rearing and fatteniog stock of 
every species and age. The low grounds on the 
rivers Shannon and Fergus, called corcasste, are 
equal to the fattening of the largest iiaed oxen ; 
these fine grounds extend from Paradise to Lime* 
rick, an extent of upwards of twenty miles^ fol« 
lotting the course of the Shannon and Fergus, and 
are computed to contain upwards of 20,000 acres, 
some say only about 10,000 ; they consist of a deep 
dark-coloured earth, generally overaUueish or Mack 
clay, or moory substratum, producing, from the 
greatest neglect, amongst the most luxuriant herb* 
&g®> A great quantity of rushes and other pernicious 
weeds. Indeed the same complaint may be made 
of the lands of every grazier in Ireland ; they are 
in general the most slovenly farmers, and none ever 
think of mowing thistles, nettles, fern, or even briars, 

except 
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except their wives, whose perquisite ashes are, get 
tbeni eut for this purpose. These corcasses about; 
' thirty years since let for 20s. per acre, but now 
many are let at the eaormous rent of 5/. merely 
for the purpose of fattening cattle, and sometimes 
much higher for meadow. Totally opposite in their 
nature and uses are the limestone crags of fiurrin, 
and the eastern part of the baronies of Corcomroe 
aad locbiquin ; these are, with some few excep* 
tions, devoted to the rearing of young cattle atid 
sheep, and some so very rocky, that four acres 
could not feed a sheep ; intermixed with these crags 
may be found some ground of a very fattening qua^ 
fity, producing the finest flavoured mutton, where a 
person, ignorant of this quality, would imagine sheep 
could scarcely exist ; in soils of this excellent nature 
white clover, trefoil, and yarrow predominate^ 
Large tracu of these mountains are let by the bulk, 
and not by the acre. The pasture of the other baro* 
nies possesses every variety, from the mountain pro* 
docing scaroriy any thing but heath and carex of 
varioea sorts, and which scarcely keep young cattle 
alive, until it gradually melts into the rich corcass, 
that supplies the asercfaants of Cork and Limerick 
with immense quantities of beef for the navy. 
Pasture in the hands of the lower kinds of farmers 
and cottiers is generally very bad, owing to the 
system they universally pursue, in taking repeated 

corn 
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corn cropsy and scarcely ever sowing any kind of 
grass-seeds^ but leaving the ground to nature, who 
seldom fails in a few years to clothe their fields 
' with grass ; but in the mean time they must suffer 
great los^s. Their pastures aVe usuiJIy overstocked^ 
especially on those estatesi where the landlord or 
his agent are so blind to their interest* as to grant 
leases in partnership ; here every man wishes to 
keep as much stock as possible. In the eastern 
and western extremities of the county, the land ' 
usually consists of reclaimed mountain or bog, and, 
aa they scarcely ever use any kind of calcareous 
manure, the pasture generally consists of coarse 
«oor grasses, and cares of various sorts, which, if 
not eaten too bare, sustains a small number of young 
cattle, but infinitely short of the number, it could, if 
improved by draining and liming. The ground be- 
tween Poulinisky and Carigaholt is remarkable for 
producing good milk and butter; and there is a 
small field near Kilrush, which, though it will fatten 
a cow in a very short time, will take away the* 
milk of the best milker in a few weeks ; if thia 
information is correct, the investigation of the ve« 
getable productions of this field might lead to aoma 
useful fact interesting to the botanist aa well as 

grazier.* 

The 

* I did aot reoeiTe this iolbniiAlioD, until I bad left the neigb- 
bourhood, or I would have eDdeuvoured to throw lonie light oo the 
•vibject. 
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The murrain was a very common and fatal dia- 
order $ome years since ; like the rot in sheep^ it 
exercised the ingenuity of conjecture and- quack- 
ery; it was by some imputed to a, worm with a 
very large head^ and of very vivid coloufs, whicb, 
it was said, poisoned the water^ that the cbttle chrank; 
by others it was conjectured, that some poisonous 
plant (the seed of which, I suppose, dropped from 
the clouds at that particular period) cafisied it, 
and which most fortunately asses weiie fond * of 
<how lucky !) ; for this happy propensity they were 
purchased by -many sagacious graziers,' and the 
murrain ceasing about this period, the asses bad 
all .^ honor, and it is still usual to keep two ^ 
three of these* animala on a farm; tlie number of 
cattle killed by this dreadful disease was immense; 
many persons lost almost the entire of their stock, 
and were completely beggared ; however the cure 
of it may have been eflPectcd, it has not been known 
Sot several years. 

A peculiar kind of pasturage occupies the sand- 
bills opposite to Liscanor bay, and along the shore 
from Miltown to Dunbeg ; they consist entirely 
of sand blown in by the westerly winds ; this is 
arrested in it^ flight by the growth of the following 
plants, and has accumulated to immense hills, and 
at a good distance from the shore; in many places 
they, prevent the ravages of th^ tide, and are a 

much 



so 
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mnch lafer barrier than those imoieiise dift, which 
guard other parts of the coast, and iBto which the 
«ea is making rapid progreia. 



White elover. 
Bed clover, 
.Birds-fool trefoil^ 
Yellow medick. 
Meadow soft grass, 
Sheep's fescue, 
Annual meadow-grass, 

or SuffolkvgiraaB, 
Dandelion, 
Coltsfoot, 
Black medick. 
Ragweed, 
IGbwort plantain, 
Crested dogs-tail^grass. 
Yarrow, 
Daisies, 
Sea-1 




Trifoliuoi repens. 
Trifolium prateose. 
Lotus corniculatus* 
Medicago falcata. 
Holcus lanatus. 
Festuca oyina. 

Poa annua. 

Leontodop« 
Tussilago. 

Trifolium lupulioum. 
Senecio jacobaea. 
Plantago Janctelata. 
Cynosurus cristtttus. 
Achillea miUefolhim. 
Bellis perennis. 

Arundo arenaria. 



Several sorts of thistles. 
Yellow flag iris, in great'N 

luxuriance in several f^ 

feet depth of pure sea- t 

sandy on the sea-shore, J 
Bough cocks-foot-grass. 
Nettle, 

And many others, that I could not ascertain, or the 
names of which I forget. 

The 



Iris pseudoacorus. 

Dactylis glomerata. 
Urtica dioica. 
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The greatest part of these plants are eaten by 
sheep, particularly the lotus corniculatus, which is 
kept quite close to the ground by theai and rabbits, 
and seems to answer the high character given of it 
by Dr. Anderson, and in light soils is particularly 
well worth the notice of the proprietors, especially 
those possessing ground on the sea-shore, as this 
plant, both from the closeness of its branches, and 
the great length of its strong roots, (some4)f which 
I have traced ten feet deep into the sand,) prevents 
the wind from shifting the sand. This plant forms 
a very material part of the best fattening herbage 
of light soils, and frequently may be found in dry bog- 
duches, and also on clay soils; it retains the finest ver« 
dure even in the driest sand, and hottest summers, 
occasioned by the great depth, to which the roots run. 
White clover also forms a very large portion of the 
growth of these hills. A large quantity of bent, such 
as is used for matting, might be annually collected 
here ; it was formerly made use of by the country 
people for thatching, but those, who received the 
permission to cut it, not contented with this, pulled 
it up by the roots, and, by destroying the plants, 
permitted the wind to blow away the sand, that 
was detained by these roots ; since that period they 
have been very properly denied access. This proves, 
attibngst numberless instances, that any indulgence 
of this kind, especially to women, is too often abused ; 
permit them to glean before your stacks are out 

M of 
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of the field, end they will pull them unless closelj 
watciied ; the dame complaint attaches to the Eng* 
)ibh peasantry. Cattle and horses eat this plants 
tvlicn belter Food cannot be had. 

Little attention has been paid to the improvetnent of 
the pasture (>f this county, the greater part of it being 
so covered With locks as to preclude all improve- 
ment, except by making good fences and destroying 
brambles, black thorns^ and other useless growths. 
Rich corcass lands, that have never been broken up, 
or at least not for many years past, and are very 
onuch encumbered with weeds, or those lands, which 
have been so impoverished by repeated corn crops, 
that they produce a very scanty supply of poor 
sustenance for cattle or sheep for many years after, 
when they begin to recover their fertility, usually 
produce, amongst others, a large proportion of crested 
dogVtail grass, (cynosurus cristatus,) in Irish thra* 
tieens, white clover, (trifolium repens,) and trefoil, 
(medicago lupulina). Laying down with grass-seeds 
has been hitherto practised only by very few gen^ 
tlemen, who have uniformly borne testimony to the 
incalculable advantage of the practice. Mr. Wil- 
liam Owen oflnchiquin, near Corrofin, sowed clover 
and hay-secd in ground, which had been completely 
exhausted b}' this system of over-cropping ; when he 
sowed it, the ground was worth nothing, nor, if left 
to itself, would be for several years. The following 

summer 
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flttmiDcr be mowed a very abundant crop of choice 
hay, and bad se^^eral cuttings given green to cattle, 
hordes, and pigs ; bad the whole field been used in 
this manner^ instead of having been cut for hav, 
it would not only have produced at least three times 
as much food, but, what is of infinite consequence;, 
a large quantity of manure would have been gained. 
So maay instances have occurred in various parts 
of Ireland, under my own eye, of ih^ inestimable 
value of the practice, that I cannot too earnestly 
press it on the attention of landholders, and of 
proprietors: the one would be. enabled to give a 
good rent for lands, that are deemed worth little, 
and the other would, with only a little exertion of 
themselves or their agents, double their rent-rolls ; 
ft is a certain fact, lliat an adoption of a better 
system of farming would have this double effect. 

The proportion usually allowed, is of ray-grass, 
if sowed alone, four bushels per acre ; or of ray»grass 
tiro bushels, and red clover fourteen pounds, per acre. 

Ground of this description,^ after ha^ng been 
used in this manner for two summers, should be 
broken up early in winter, as grass-grounds break 
up best when moist, and drilled potatoes should be 
cultivated* If the clover has been fed ii) the house, 
(and apy other mode is most wasteful, and prac- 
tised only by the most wretched farmers,) and the 
fMJde have been well littered, there uill be a suf- 

M 2 ^^ ficient 
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ficient quantity for this purpose ; the potatoes to 
be followed by a crop of barley or oats, with which 
clover and hay-seeds should be sowed, and the soiling 
system steadily pursued as before ; by vhich means, 
not only the land will be brought to a high degree 
of amelioration, but the manure, which under the 
old system of pasturing would be lost, if dropped 
on the land in summer, will remain for the im- 
provement of other worn out ground, or any other 
purpose found necessary. 
In hot dry summers, the grass of the rocky regions 
. before mentioned becomes quite brown and withered, 
and stock are put to their shifts ; but, shortly after 
a shower of rain falls, there is an astonishingly rapid 
change to a charming verdure, and the ground pro- 
duces a fine bite, where a few days before they 
were almost perishing. This is to be understood 
chiefly of those parts, where the stratum of rock, 
provincially called flag, lies horizontal!}* ; if it 
assumes a perpendicular position, it does not sufier 
so rouch,«as the Assures between the rocks of this 
description are generally filled with the richest earth, 
frequently many yardsdeep, which produces not only 
the most luxuriant pasture, but the ^ost vigorous 
growth of trees, particularly ash, and scarcely ever 
loses its colour, except in extreme drought. 

It is the custom of many graziers to take up their 
grounds in June or July, (sometimes in poorer soils 

they 
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they remain untouched from the foregoing autumn,) 
and to permit the grass to remain for feeding store 
cattle or sheep in winter, and frequently for the pur- 
pose of turning in cattle until their fattening ground 
is ready, which in backward springs is of great 
ralue. In whatever way this kind of grass is con- 
sumed, it is found to be a most beneficial practice, 
in so much, that when this kind of ground, from 
want of stock, and frequently from people taking 
ground they are not able to stock, (which is much 
the practice in this county,] is to be let for the 
winter, very high prices are often paid by those, 
who are overstocked, or whose soils are backward 
in vegetation. 

Sect. 2. Breed of Cattle — how far improved^ and 
how far capable of further improveynent. 

The breed of this county are almost all long- 
horned, generally well shaped about the head, and 
tolerably fine in the limb, good milkers, and thrifty. 
They were formerly in great estimation with the 
Leinster buyers, who used to attend the fairs in 
spring (especially Innistymon) to purchase maiden 
heifers, until the frequent impositions practised by 
the breeders put a stop to it : it was no uncom- 
mon thing for a grazier to find several of his 
heifers springing, that were engaged to bim to be 

maiden ; 
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maiden ; this avaricious practice at length brought 
its ow6 punishment in the loss of a trade, that, 
honestly pursnedi would have enriched them. A 
few of the old Irish breed may be seen in cpoun- 
tainous situations; they are usually black or of a 
rusty brown, with black reflected horns, and large 
bellies, good milkers, and very hardy ; but, as im<- 
provement takes place in these mountains, the breed 
keeps pace with it, and you will. frequently see at 
fairs very neat cattle (I mean cows) the property 
of poor people. A few spirited individuals have 
either imported, or bought from t*hose, who did, 
cattle of the igiproved Leicester breed. Amongst 
others, Mr. Molony of Kiltannon, Mr. Blood, late 
of Riverston, Sir Edward O'Brien, Mr. Daxon of 
Fountain, and the Rev. Frederick Blood, have' pro- 
cured fine bulls, the want of which hitherto has 
prevented a more speedy improvement in the breed 
of cattle ; for, by a judicious selection, many very 
fine heifers,, scarcely inferior to any that have been 
imported at enormous prices, may be had at the 
fairs, which, on being crossed with improved bulls, 
would raise the breed in a few years to a high 
degree of perfection ; but, until this is done, it is in 
vain, to look for any superior degree of improvement. 
I do not recollect seeing in this county a native 
bull likely to get good stock ; they are in general 
heavy-limbed, with large beads, leathery jaws, and 

dipped 
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dipped in the back ; but size, in the opinion of 
many graziers, constitutes perfection. It is a common 
c^nt, accompanied ^ith ahorse langh, or an ignorant 
remark on the Farming Society of Ireland, that there 
is no breed equal to Phil. Soche^s^ meaning, that, 
as he was an eminent exporter of beef in Limerick, 
that breed, i^hich weighed most (and bone weighed 
better than flesh) in his scales, must be the best, 
without ever once considering the greater quantity 
of food it took to fatten this coarse-limbed and 
]arge*headed animal. For it has been uniformly 
found, that those beasts, who are fine in their shape, 
^re most easily fattened, and those, for which premi- 
ums have been received at the sfhews of the Farming 
Society of Ireland, have been invariably perfect in 
their shape ; amongst many others, the beautiful ox, 
for which Mr. Going received a prize at this shew; 
be was bred by Mr. Molony of Kiltannon, in this 
county, from cattle of a very superior breed, which 
he imported from Warwickshire, and was sold in a 
lot to Mr. Hastings near Killaloe, and by him to 
Mr. Going. 

The custom of selling maiden heifers for slaugh- 
tering, at the different fairs, especially Ballinasloe, 
has tended very materially to retard improvement j 
for this purpose they are ^elected for the beauty of 
their shape and size at various fairs, and, afler 
receiving a year's feeding, are usually sent, to Bal- 
linasloe 
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linasloe fair id May ; had the same pains been taken 
to select them for breeding, and the ordinary ones 
killed-, there would be a rapid improvement. It 
has been asserted, I know not with what truth, that 
the late Mr. Bakewell used to meet these heifers 
on the road in England, and purchase those of the 
finest shapes, and, after giving them his fine bulls, 
send their progeny over to us at very high prices. 
Nothing would contribute more to improve the 
breed of cattle, than landlords procuring good males- 
of every kind for the use of their tenants, and giving 
them out at a trifling rate; for, paying for their 
use would make them anxious, and careful of their 
produce, and to those, who were too poor to pay, 
they should be gratuitous. One pig of a litter for 
the use of the boar is a good method ; but they 
must beware of a trick, often practised, of bringing 
a young pig of the common breed of the county, 
instead of the improved kind. There is no sort 
of stock, that wants improvement more than swine ; 
the general breed of this county is most wretched, 
and, as it is the poor man's stock, and on the sale 
of which the payment of his rent frequently depends, 
it behoves every landed proprietor, for his own sake, 
to contribute to their improvement. The number of 
absentees in this county is very great, and surely, in- 
dependent of their o^ti future encrease of rent, this 
is the ledst they can do for the immense sums they 

draw 
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4ri^w fcoi^ it tq t^ud in otb^r couotfi^ T^\^ 
' improTement might be effected^ by agenu to tfi^ 
^W^pes beiog oliliged t9 reaid? ip t))e qpicht of ibe 
teQantry/ god nqt, ^ 19 too coipiiiQa, in LQodoa 
pr Di)blip» never in^kiog tbeir y^arapi?^, bu( 
wbeo tb^ fly down to. rpceiyp the reot^, apd f3 
9uicUy away ^g^ius tot^ly ignorant of tbe d^qc- 
tioQ, that is usually accruii^g to l^d by too frisqueotl]; 
burning i%, tp hoii^f i^nd fj^oc^f frogi ap gleet, vx^ 
IP bpg by i^ipropmr cu^tiqg, jSlc. fiw- Tljer^ tf ^ 
^mp 9gefiU, wbp^ 90 af th.9y get tbe casb (9 ^P^U« 
^eiD to in^lie usurnou^ dtscounUj cfire little ^bff 
becpmes of eitber k^A qr tcp^^tfji qu agipnt^ 09/; 
Ijviag 00 t|^ es^^y «f!PWf» ^>; <Ve a qio^UQUff 
foifci/qi i» ti» nanagemBD^ of it^ fndit is fj^uajUly W 
to appoint one totally ignorant of tbe yaluQ of 1§d(1« 
Sb^cp bave been gi:q^tly iipprpvptj ^^ t^^ei^F s^iipe 
Vy tibe introd^^^tim vf l^wi^n^ii;^ r^qos, b^t IW- 
leriajly ioj^ce^ i<> *f? q*Jity of thj^c yro^ j tjl^l 
was fomierly rf^rt 9^ fin^^ adapted ^ tbe sqi) 
%v4 ovuiafactui;ea qf*tbaj^ pa^t q{ t^e county, ^pf. 
ciaUy tbi^ pr^dqcj^d in ^ui^ioj aod* ^ijor^ a bigjb) 
price at Ballioai^pe fair in July ; since that per^o4 
it has bi)CQii|e muqb coan^^ and t^^^ oj^ ^qnim 
regret the ioiroduction of the Ii£fters, (as tbey call 
ihem) which) they say, spoiled their wool. The 
mutton of those high-bred sheep is by universal 
GOBsent esteeined vastly inferior to tbfit of tbe 

K native^ 
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native breed, procured in the teaiote parts of the 
county.* 

ft seems to be an opinion of most graziers, even 
the most prejudiced old-light men, that one cross 
with Leicester rams does not materially injure the 
mutton, but they will not allow it to go further. 
Mr. Blood, of Riverston, who possesses large tractij 
of rocky soil in Burrin, has wHh great judgment 
ititroduced the breed of Sooth Down sheep, selected 
from the choice flocks of the Marqufa of Sligo'and 
Mr. Wynne of Hazlewood, convinced, that not only 
from their being amongst the finest-wooHed sheep 
in * England,' but also fromthdr approximation in 
propensities and in appearance to the ancient breed 
of the country, they are to be preferred for this 
kind of' soil. 

I hare often with great pleasure viewed his tambs, 
produced by the first cross of South Down with 
selected native ewes; the improvement was asto* 
' ntshing ; and- there can be little doubt, that their 
produce will be covered with wool nearly as fine 
as the South Down ; I have a sample of this wool, 
that is nearly equal to any South Down. The first 
6ross gives the Iamb half the ram*s blood — the 2d 
gives 75 per cent.-^ie 3d gives 87 i per cent. — the 

4th 

^ T!ie great propensity to ^t, often objectc^l to in this new breed. - 
il one ef the greatoit eneomiviM it cuuM rcovivej how very etrnj to 
increase the number on ma acre, tod bring Utcm down to the iiiait> 
4qiicaiDi6h appetite? 
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4tli gives 9^ per cent ; after that, if care has been 
taken in the telectiooy no difference will be per^ 
ceived. In a sfaeep^rearipg couQtrj aucb as BunriiH 
possessing a short bite, and requiring activity, to 
gather jtp there « can b^ little doubt of the inestU 
mable value of the South Down breed of sheep, 
and that the breeders have 'sustained a heavy loss 
by the deterioratiop of their wogL* 

At the fair of Ballinasbe in July, 1806, th^ bes^ 
combing wool sold for 19s, 6d. per stone of ^xteea 
pounds, whilst the South, Dowyi wool pf the Rev* 
Mr. Symes of BaIIy»rthur, in the county of WickloMr^ 
sold for 2l. 13^., aqd bynucdon, where, there was 
every fair competition ^ongst tbe buyers. Thi^ 
average weight of (he cofnbing W09I is about 5lbs^ 
the fleece, and of the South Down abpuf Stbs., so 
that the native Qeece sold for aboyt 6s. fid. whilst 
the South Down produced 9s. 9d. At the auction 
of fine wool at Mr. Berry's in North Anne-strpet^ 
Dublin, in September 19P5, the following pricey 
were obuined ^y the foljowin^ bre^denu 

per lb, 
s. d. 
Marquisof SKgo, No. I. South Down, - 2 5 
Po. No. 2. ^ South Down ram, 

and ^ Curinamara ewe, 2 1 

K 2 Marquis 

1 

* since t])e f^iovie iru wtitUBv Mr. Blood bat wH hit fcnni aoA 
flpid all ibk kind of t^^ wbi^li n|^ be ^lidtfcd s ftriouf km 

to 
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perlb. 
s. d\ 

ISarqals df' 9ligo, No. i!. Saiiie breeds * 3 6$ 

Oieorgt Gri^t^n, Eiq. South Dowo^ - ^ 4 
Iter. Mr. SyWes, - - - 3 3 

Ekrl 6f Fatnhftm, ^niilrand'RTlatid, 3 8 

Saks i^f chtkmg mmd, in isoe, «l Ae sdhne place. 

Rt. Hon. Owen Wynne, South Down, 2 Si 

bo. - l)o. - 2 6 

Rer. Janies Symes, Do. • 2 3 

James Woodmasbn, Esq. Do. 2 Q 

Rt. Hon. Owen Wynne, Coarse South Down, 2 3 

.toarquisof'feligfo, South Down, 2 1 

F^rancis Trench, Esq. ' bo. - 2 2i 

fTath.Triiniliull, Esq. *Ryland, - 2 

Marquis of Sligo, Best South Down, 3 2 

Kt. 'fton. Owen iVyniie, 2'fleeces Kyland, 8lb. 4 1 

fearfof Farnham, Spanish ind Ry land, 3 9^ 

Kev. Jaoies Symes, South Down, 4 

George Grierson, Esq. Do. - 3 4 

Thomas Trench, Esq. Spanish and Ryland, 2 9} 

Francis Trench, Esq- South Down, 3 7 

Colonel Brown, Do. - . 3 7 

John Trcuich, Esq< . Do.. - .. ^2 6^ 

Amount of salea^ 442/. 2.^. 8^. 

Rer. 

to dwt part of the county. A piece of superfine bro«i-cloth, ma- 
Mactund firdm the ipooI oIT thoe Aeep, 'Jiu'6btmiiied one of the pre- 
aiHuiif givin lately {V^rcSk iMS) by tbe Fanding SbciHy of Indind, 
yet the braeden pennitted this Taluable breed to leave their county.. 



.. i 
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Sales of clothing wool, in 1807, at ilie same place. 

perik. 

s. 4L 
Kev. James Symes, South Down 9S fleeces, 

(13^. 3d. eadh,) 5 4 

Do. - WkklowMdS.Doum, 2 O 

Marquis of Sligo, South Down^ 289 fleeces 4 O 

Do. - fco. - . 2 5 

Kt. Hon. Owen Wynne, Do. 34 fleeces, 2 2 

Do. - - Cast Do. - 2 $ 

Do. - - Do. 3 ranis fleeces,* « c 

Do. - t)o.'l 66 fleeces, 3 g 

JBindon 'Blood, Esq. Da - • 37 

Rev. Thomas Trench, l)o. - - 2 u 

Lord Clefmont, Do. -» • 4 

Do. • ' . Half-bred, 34 fleeces, 2 2 

Ceorge Grierson, Esq. South Down, 2 1 

Do. - - Do. 1 1 1 fleeces, 3 10 

Amount of sales, $661. ils.H\d. 
In point of hardiness the South Down sheep are 
equal to any breed, and the mutton of them produced 
at the Farming Society House in Bailinasloe, in Octo- 
ber 1805, was of the iqost exquisite flavour, though 

only 

• IV Ibfae Hwt^ aeeoes Hold for fit lOf. M or iSf. lliCeaeh, 
and weighed I4i lbs. It will be teen, that these pricos bate oot been 
Obtained for a few {Ticked fleeceg, (ti prejtidio^ grusiers hare more 
th«tt ooee aiferM,)^ bat for whele lockf. Lord Clermont'e rpoeirii^ 
fa. 7d. per ilee<se of half bred sheep is nefJ worth the alteotioo oi 
fc iedars, at indeed, it the whole lift. 
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only two years old ; they were bred by Mr. Grierson^ 
who deserves great credit for bis spirit and perseve* 
ranee in this and everf thing beneficial to bis country. 
' The swine of this .county possess every de- 
fect of form ; they are remarkably narrow across 
the back| tbick-leggcd| and. have monstrous heavy 
ears, nor are they so easily fed as the Leicestershire 
breed introduced by some gentlemen lately. Mr* 
Blood of Riverston received a medal, at Ballin- 
asloe shew in 1804, for the best pig of any age^ 
and greatly improved the breed of the neighbouring 
gentlemen and farmers, and even those of the 
cottiers, by hiring his boar, for which he received 
a pig of the litter at six weeks old; in my rides 
round his seat I could easily distinguish the im* 
provement in the shape. The Rev. Frederick Blood 
has an improved breed of this animal ; Mr. Daxon 
of Fountain from Lord Cunningham's breed ; and 
Mr. Burton of Clifden from Mr. Blood's breed. 
Many farmers contend, that swine roaming at large 
thrive better than when confined; this proceeds not 
only from the filthy state, in which they keep them, 
but from irregularity in the feeding. 

The breed of horses has dwindled very much, 
and, until that of strong active hunters is again 
introduced, little improvement can be expected. 
The introduction of Suffolk punch . stallions would 
be of infinite use to the breeders of draft cattle. 
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as they coilnbine great strength with activity, and 
would help to baoisb out of the country that vile 
breed of heavy-limbed black horses, that have so 
long usurped the place of a more generally userut 
kind. There are a vast number of mules bred in 
this county, hot with little or no selection ; conse* 
quently you seldom see one of good size. Mr* 
Crow .of Ennis has procured a very fine ass of the 
Spanish blood, which has greatly improved the si«e 

. and shape, and, were any but the very worst sort of 
mares devoted to this purpose, a very valuable 
breed would be introduced. Asses are very com. 
monly used, especially by poor people, and are 
highly useful, when the weight to be carried is 
moderate, but yet too much for a man. An ass 

' and a small cart, or two baskets, as generally used 
in this county, will be found very serviceable for 
j^ringing clover or other soil to the stables and 
cattle-sheds in summer, because the frequent jour- 
neys, they are obliged to make, prevent that waste, 
which is generally made by bringing in a large quan- 
tity at once to save a lazy herd trouble. I nover 
have gone into a house, where the soiling systeni 
has been attempted, but my nose could detect this 
abuse from the hot smell occasioned by the fer- 
menting herbage, and the owner has often com- 
plained to me, that his cattle did not thrive on 
foiling, without knowing the cause; this it is, 

muck 
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much more freqMeady thM from too smftU ^ 
quantity. 

Mutton, whose fat is yellow^ frequently occurs 
ID this aounty 9 but it not peculiar to it, as I have 
observed it ih every part of Ireland, and often in 
Dublin markem, where some squeamish peopje ob* 
ject to it i but, if fat, it b equally good as any mut- 
ton, perbi^ better. The cause of this colour baa 
not perhaps been satisfactorily ascertained ; it cannot 
be the food, as .has been often said, for the fat 
of all the sheep on the same pasture would receive 
the same tinge ; if it is from disorder, as has been 
contended, it must be ope,. that is not hurtful, af 
they fatten well, and on opening them no sig« 
of disorder appears, as in tbie rot ; a butcher ii^ 
Enais informed me it waa certainly in the breeds 
In Guernsey, I am informed,' the fat of b<^th cattle 
and shi^p is of a yellow colour, and remarkaU^y 
well flavoured. 

JUarkeis or Fairs for if^em. 

The principal markets for fat cattle are Cork* 
and lioierick ; a few years back, an attempt was 

made 

* bi the lecond part of Mr. Young'f Tour in Iteland, h€ sUtei th« 
etcnige Take of the emportt of poitimgtt, ooottpttiig of b«|f, bvlten 
9Uidlet, bidet, uUow, livestock, mad cheoe, endim ip 17117, to U 
jmnaally, 1,21.8.902A ; this most be consideKd as the espiirU of If^ 
had ai iMVe. fibee that there has been a great eacifM^ for ni 
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aiade to es t ab l hh one at Clare^ coonected with « 
.coaunereial house at Liverpool , bot from some.on- 
jbit— aU cincoMstance it failed; )f socceiafol^ it 
rrmM have benefited the eountry very mudi. As 
tbe denalid at these markets depends almost en- 
tirely oa tbe contimpance of war, it beoomes fre* 
qoently very prebaviowB, and flectiHrtiog in its eflbcts 
between riches and ruin. If oootraots are made 
by eommercia} honsts ki England, agents attend 
the fairs in November and December, and gen^ 
rally give good prices ; if a peace is expected, or, as 
Ixas been tbe case in I $06, the owchaou are com- 
biocd, the graziers ase completely at their mercy, 
and suffer not ealy every kind of gross indignity 
o£ weatmeat from these gnai men, but smffsr serious 
losses from the cheating' of every person eoncerned 
an ehMightiiriag ib^tfe cactte. As it is scarcely koowe 
in othw pane of the kingdom, h may be at least 
willing to doiwl tbe biuwtiess m little. The graaier 
finding oo agent attending the fairs to buy, (ex«» 
cept some iruity Iriend of the merchants, who reach 
a Idtter from Cork or Umet>itfk,> stating tbe fomo^rs 
of a peooe^ or the expected very low price, is 

o obliged 

tbe dty of Cork alooe Uicre were sbv|^tei«d in 1806 fifty thousand 
oxen' and oows, which» yahied at only 15L each,- make, for them 
iloiw, *I50,000IL— Hb slto itatet the ^^o of pigi, at the taoi^ 
period, to he 150,63 U vhibt Cork alone in 1806 ciported one 
hundred and fifty thousand pigs; and as few are exported but those 
ot Inp site, the vahie mey he ertimated to be at least dOOiOOOA 
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oUigtd to drive bis cattle to eidier of these i 
after driving tfacm into either of these towaa hs 
waits upoM the great mao, and srith. all haiaulitjr 
begs to know, if be. wants, any fat cattle; after. 4^ 
good deal of pmtejided hurry of business, and wait* 
ing for a repetition of the question, '* he believes 
be shall not' want any Jthiug noce than what be has 
already engaged, but to oblige Mr. ■ u he^wUI 
endeavour to miJfae room Sot them:; as to the price, 
it is to be regulated .by what any.othec graaier 
receives/' When this is- settled, be must drive bi^ 
beasts to a slaughter-house, many of. which are 
erpclAd for tiiis purpose ; he. .pays for tJiis a high 
price, iDd must, give alsatbe bands and oflfal; be 
must, sit up all night, superintending the alaugb* 
teriog,. and must silently observe ev^y* species of 
fraud commtiud by the v.ecy wom.hiadpf biitehera; 
fer,.a> has frequently bappen«d,.lf fmenifud^ langna^s 
is. used to those boouadrela, tbey begiaitawhca their 
i^oiv^, and put tliemelves in an assassinating! atsi^ 
sude ; this in a slaughter-house at mght, and amoi^ 
the horrid scene o( .carnage around him, requites 
lio smaii share of .nerves* Nesct mort^ing, witihout 
taking any rest, be mu«^ briofr hit meat to the 
cutters-up ; here,, unless they are fee'd, begins the 
fecobd part of the fraud he has to suffer ; 6rst they 
take fur* their perquisite several pounds of his best 
beef, and, if he has cows, unless they are well 

paid. 
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piikl| will cut airay large quantities of the udder, 
vrhich they call oftalj and which is the property of 
ike merchant J though hd ptn/s nothing for it. Th« 
roerebaot also gets the to/igue, and, if the graeier 
ivants a few, ^ust beg them at the rate of at 
least thrett shillings each. The third scene begins at 
the scales ; here another perqaisite must be paid, and 
much good meat is refused, because truly it should' 
be a few pounds less than the stipulated weight 
pec beast ; an appeal then is made to the great man ; 
<^ he is gone oul,'' '^ he wpnH be home to-night/' 
^^ he is so busy he jcun-t be seen ;^' nt length * per* 
i^ps he is visibie, ^nd, when matters are explained, 
^< Really Sir I do not wish to take your cattlje ; the 
prices I •receive in England are so k^w, I shall 
Ipse by my contract ; suppose you would try if yoi| 
can do beuer elsewhere, but I will agree to ta)ce 
}Y>ur beef, though below ^he weigljt, if yqu make 
the terms lower." The grazier b^? now no redress, 
and must agree td any terms: the busiqfss does, 
not end here ; then he enquires wbitt mode of pay- 
ment; bill' A^ ninety*one days are the best term3 
tie can get. He then applies tp a chandler tQ 
b<iy bis fat ; when this is settled > the tanner must 
be waited on, and here, as well as wijtli the chandler, 
bills at a long date are the only payo^eot he can 
ivceive, and, as they are generally men of small or 
00 capital, if their (peculation^ shoujd no? sncpeed, 

^ tbeir 
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tlietr btll({ are worth little. This is but a stoall part 
of the gross indignities the grazier has to suiier ; he 
has to transact a business totally foreign to his habits of 
life, ooosequeatly unable to cope with those, wlib from 
their infancy are used to the tricks practised m this 
buunessy and therefore able to avoid them or torO' 
them perhaps to their own benefit. The price de- 
pends not only on the causes before mentioned, 
but on the siae df the beast, those of a large size 
bringing siore per owt. than those of a smaller 
one, wbiehisa premium on large bone, and cows* 
are always loM'cr in price than oxen, though'they 
are sent to England in the same packages, and,, 
if fat, go as the best beef called planters mess. 

Daring the negociations for peace with France in 
the autumn of 1806, the expecUtion, not the hope, 
of a favourable issue prevented speculations, and d^ 
termined both buyers and sellers to suspend them 
until the fair of BaDinasloe in October, or the result 
ef Lord Lauderdale's negociation should transpire. 

The next fair of any note is Clonroad near Enois, 
on the 13th of October; at this fair the sales for 
fat cattle generally begin, and they end at Six- 
mile-bridge, on the fifth of December ; any, that 
remain unsold after that period, are sent %q Cork 
or Limerick. 

There is a curious circumstance attending the 
laying 'in of store cattle in May^ the price given 

then 
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tlien depending entirely on the sales for fat cattle 
the preceding winter ; it is oot easy to account for 
this on any other principle , than that a good price 
for the fat cattle puts a mao in casbi and of course 
in good spirits, which opens the heart, but sometimes 
also blinds the judgment ; for, what have the sales 
or prices of a consumed commodity to do with that, 
whiah i^ to be consumed in twelve months after? 
The price almost entirely depending on the buyers, 
and on fortuitous circumstances, there can be no pos- 
sible clue to guide a oaan. The long faces at the 
fair of Ballinasloe in October pn the news of a peace 
plainly proved, that the prices of a former had no 
effect on those of this yean The graziers may justly 
accuse me of great presumption; but it is the 
doty of every person engaged in the survey of a 
county to state what appears to be the customs 
of it, and to venture axi opinion on their good or 
bad tendency ; if it has no other effect, it may 
make them think on subjects, which it is highly 
probable they have handed down to them from their 
great grandfather, without adverting to a cb. nge 
of sentiment, that has taken place in England, and 
which appears to have a just foundation. As an 
instance of the force of habit on men ignomntof 
what is doing elsewhere, I have not met a singly 
grazier in the county, that did not laugh at the 
ji}ea of fatteninjg cattl^ on soiling in summer; 

•1*4 
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and they wUI no doubt be astonished to hear, that 
one grazier in England^ Mr. Mure, fed 240 oxen 
in sheds through a whole summer, by the mowing 
of one scyfcbe, and all sold off very fat ; and, though 
they may think ipe visionary, I am perfectly con- 
vinced, that, if the corcasses were managed in this 
manner, they would fatten twice the number of 
cattle, and make manure for poorer ground. It is 
a curious circumstance, that both graziers and the 
buyers of fat cattle at Cork and Limerick agree for 
the price without once handling them, all is done 
by the eye. 1 have known a cross-made high-boned 
ox to be rejected in a lot by an agent for a bouse in 
Limerick, that, on being killed, turned out much 
better than a more even-shaped one. It appears 
cyrious to see a man buy fat cattle in a field 
without, alighting from his horse to handle them ; 
if handling is unnecessary, the poor beasts at the 
Farming Society shews would be saved a great deal 
of needless torture, of that knuckling and pinching, 
that some amateurs are so fond of. Mr, Young's 
opinion on this subject deserves attention ; he says, 
•* When you see graziers go i:ito a fair, and run off 
*' lots of lean cattle, to buy by the eye only, they 
•' are groping in the dark without more irntelligence 
*< or cagacity, than one of the beasts could use 
*< iif choosing out of a lot of men one to be his 
« master.** 

FHff> 
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Fairs held io towns are a great naisance, and towns 
are surely most intonvenient places to both buyer 
and seller, ibr the cattle are packed so close together, 
that it is not easy to form a judgment of their 
qualityi and great difficulties are experienced to 
k6ep each person's cattle separate. Great abuses 
are permitted by the owners of cattle ; it is a fre-> 
quent practice to break their horns by unnecessary^ 
blpws, especially at Baliinasloe, after they are sold ; 
severe blows on the legs are viewed with perfect 
indifference by the graziers. 

Great losses are sustained by having fairs in harvest ; 
almost every (person for many miles aroupd Eunis 
and KiUaloe .dc^rted their reading, which almost 
universally began the day before, to idle away 
their time at these fairs, which were held on. the 
third of September ; I saw very great, quantities 
of oats. lying on the ledge, and, as the following 
day was very wet and cold, and Sunday followed, 
they must have sustained very considerable losses ; 
besides, the money spent on whiskey, and the con- 
sequent debility of both body and mixid, mu%t have 
been a serious addition. 



I^IST 
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LIST OF FAIRS. 


Brodagh by Crusbeen, - 


ntb January. 


Miltown-Mfllbay, 


l«t Pebraaiy. 


D0D4889 


nth March. 


JevcrstowOy - - 


^tb Mareb. 


Holy islaod. 


^h April. 


Newmarket^ 


llth April. 


KiUaloe, 


12tfa April. 


Enois, 


16th Aprfl. 


Dunbcg, 


3d May. 


Stx-mile-bridge, 


6th May. 


Callagban*s jniOs, 


9th May. 


Cforiroady -t 


9th May. 


kilrushy 


lOth May- 


Rossfnanaher, 


idtb May. ' 


Ardsallas, 


12th May. " 


Tollagb, 


13th May. 


InnLstymony 


16th May. 


Kilmurry Ibricken, 


nth May. 


Corrofin, 


• 18th May. 


KillanteeU 


18 th May. 


Jasper^s pouDd, 


19th May. 


Kilkishen, 


19tb May. 


Kilmicbae), 


19th May.' 


Brodagh by CrusbeeD, 


20th May. 

KUdysart, 
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KiWysart, . . 2$d May. . 

Kilmurry M'A|ahoD^ - auh May. 

Kilfeoora, * • 25th May. * 

Balljket, . . .26th May. 

Holy idaDd, - - ^ 30th May. 

Kilclara^, • - 31^ 14ay. 

KiUaloc, - . Sut Migr. 

BttDratty, - - 3d Janq. 

Tiirhuoore-^and races, 8th June. 
ToQigraney, - • dth Juoe. 

Bridgetown, . 10th June. 

Doiiass, two days, . llth June« 

KUlenenilgb, . nth June* 

Bosamanaher, • 15th JTane^' 

Dromore, . - J7th Janet 

Miltown.^frlb||y, • 2^h June^ 

Broadford, - « 21st Jt^cu 

Spansel-hiU, two days, 23d June» 

Ballyludao, west, . 24th June. 

CaUagban's-inUls, * 27th June* 

Ballykct, - - 4th July. 

Cratilow, • « 5th July. 

St. John's well, - 5th July. 

Kilmichael, - - 18th July. 

O'Brien's-bridge, . 25th July* 

Dunbeg, - - 26th July; 

Clonroad, - • 1st August. 

Enagb, • • 1st August. 

P Ardsallas^ 
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ArdaaJlas, 

Brodagh-by-Crusheen, 
Ballykety 
SpuMel-hill, 
looistymoD, 
Kilmiurry Ibacken, 
Kildjmrt, 
' Newmarket, 
Kilkisbeiii 
Entii», 
Killaloe, 
TulJagb, . 

Dooass, 
Dromore, 
Kilmicbael^ 
Turlogbmore, 
Tullagb, 
JeverstowD, 
DuDbeg, 
Kilfenora, 
Tomgraney, - 
Kilrusb, 

Clonroad, tiro days, . 
Rossmanaber, 
Miltown-Malbay, 
Killaloe, 
Quin, 
CVBrienVbridge, 
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12th August. 
15tfa August. 
17ih August. 
20tb August. 
22d August. 
25th August. 
27tb August. 
27 lb August. 
31 St August. 

3d September. 

3d September. 

5th September. 
21st September. 
2tftb September. 
28tb September. 
29th September. 

1st October. 

3d October. 

8th October. 
10th October. 
lOlb October. 
12th October. 
13th October. 
I Tib October. 
18th October. 
20th October. 

1st November. 

7th November. 
CallagbanVmilis, 
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CallaghanVinilk, 

Brodagh-b j-Crusbeen , 

Broadford, 

Corrofin, 

Balljladan, west, 

Bridgetown, 

Jasper's pound, 

Donass, 

Ballyket, 

Kilclaran, 

Cloiiroad, 

Six*niile*bridge, 

Turlogbmore, 

Dunbeg, 

Enagb, 

Newmarket, 

Kilkisben, 
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14tb November. 
]9ih November. 
21st November. 
22d November* 
24th November. 
25tb November. 
26th November. 
30th November. 
1st December. 
2d December. 
3d December. 
5th December* 
1 2th December. 
IGth December, 
nth December. 
20th December. 
22d December* 



Sect. 3. General Prices. 

It is no easy matter to ascertain the prices paid 
for cattle of different ages, as they varied at different 
fairs according to the demand, and also to the 
quality of some being very superior to others ; for 
instance, those from Limerick always bringing a 
higher price than most other yearlings. Store 
cattle of every^ kind were much lower in lSf07 
ijian they had b^n for many yean before, inso- 
9 2 much, 
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rnneb, tfatt diy cows could icarcely be sold for 
any price, boweTer low, and greetly distressed the 
low«r kind of farmers and cottiers, who wanted 
to exchange them for those -in milk, or to -make 
up thetr rent* 

The {Nrices given for fat cattle by the contrac- 
tors of Cork and Limerick last year (IS06) were 
VDpreoedenfeedly low ; many graziers were <^bliged 
to sell their Ait cattle for litde more, sometimes 
Jeis, than they paid for them as stores the pre- 
eediog Milty. This cannot be imputed to low prices 
givta by Gchremment, but to a comUoatioD amongst 
the contractors, who the year before of^iosed each 
other, and helped to keep up the market, aiod by 
which I lindentand they were considerable losers ; 
but last season und this there has been no oppo* 
siliim, dicept an hasty ilUjodged plan amongst 
the Leinster graziers, that has been productive of 
nothing but disappointment. Were I to prescribe 
a remedy for this extreme fluctuation in the price 
of fat cattle, it would be the cultivation of large 
quantities of green winter food, that would enable 
tbem to keep over their cattle; for, tbe English 
contactors can no more do without Irish beef, 
than we can do without their tnoney ; and if the 
fat cattle are sold before they consume this green 
fbod, it will be of infinite use for store cattle, 
instead of straw, and will enable the grazier to 

finish 
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finish his cattle better, esrlier, and in greater tmDi« 
ber than be erer did, and litter to make maiiare 
will be made of that straw, wbicb fonaerly onljr 
kept bis cattle barely alive. 

On striking a balance of accounts fo^ many yean 
pasty the grasiers, I presume, bare no great reasoa 
to complain of one or two bad seasons. 

The sale of fat sheep is very limited ; what the 
home market does not consume, is sent to BalK- 
tiasloe'fair in October, and from thence to be finished 
in Leinster for DubKn and other markets. 

Horses lUre rather io^oving wirtiin the last year^ 
owing to an encouraging adi^ance in the price: 
they sold at SpanseUhiil in 1807 ; bones for draught, 
at three years old, lor from 8/. to 25l. ; those fiir 
the saddle, throe yeaiv old, from 14/. to 6(0. That 
fine breed bf horves, for which this county was fidr- 
m^rly famous, is now very nue. 

Two or three fairs and a weekly market at Car* 
rigaholt would he highly advantageous to the remote 
parishes of Kilballybone, Killard, Moyferu, &c. at 
the land and stock are .in a state of -great ioK» 
proveoaeot, and population is receiving a great 
encvease.^ 

In the western part of this county cattle were 
a few years ago uncommonly low-priced ; milch cows 

frequently 

^ SoMe tbt abon vat written, fiun hare been etta M i i lMwU 
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frequently for from 2/. lOs. to 4/. and other stock, 
still lower; but in the year iSOO, milch cows of 
the same quality were sold for from 4/. Il5. to 
1 1/. Is. €d. ; and dry cows, which at a former period 
were sold for from ll. to 41., in 1800 rose to four 
and seven guineas, and every kind of young stock 
in proportion; this has been imputed not only to 
a rise in the times, but to an improvement in the 
stock. 

At the fair of Innistymon, in July 1807, catUe 
were so low, that tolerable dry cows sold for 3/., 
and mrddKng two-year old heifers for 3/. Ss, 3tf., 
but sheep sold well. 

In September 1807, I met a lot of fat old-light 
bogget sheep going to a butcher in Limerick ; be 
paid 30s. a piece for them, but they were small, 
though very fat ; it seems th^n, that old-light sheep 
n^ill fatten at an early period. 

S£CT. 4. Modes of feedings and lurw far housed 
in winter. 

The usual mode of feeding on natural grasKs 
has been before detailed ; feeding cattle in winter 
in the bouse, except by very few gentlemen, and 
cottiers or small farmers, is little practised ; these last 
usually keep their cattle in the house only at 
night) and too frequently turn them in the day 
into a wet field, where tbcy can scarcely find any 

thing 
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thing eatftble ; they poach the ground fiill of holes, 
ivhich retain the wet all the winter and spring, 
and, if intended to be cropped, retard the season 
for ploughing and sowing, and may justly be es- 
teemed one of the principal causes of bad crops ; 
if the ground is covered with grass, the injury by 
this bad practice is very great, as, if pasture, it 
retards the growth of the earliest and best grasses; 
if it is intended for meadow, it is usually eaten 
until far in May, often later ; of course, the crop 
of hay is not only scanty, but, ripening at a late 
season, it is commonly caught by wet weather or 
heavy dews; besides, this late cutting prevents 
the growth of after-grass, that would, if produced 
after early meadow, sustain their oattle as long 
in autumn and mnter as the weather continued 
dry. 

Stall-feeding, I believe, is little practised -, there 
is no market, that would take any quantity, except 
Limerick or Ennis ; the latter market is not worth 
notice for this kind of stock, as a few would glut 
the market. 

In the western parts of the county near the 
Atlantic, called the /ar west^ the cattle are usually 
housed for five or six months, as the pastures, 
except in very good shelter, are quite bare, and 
storms of wind and rain very frequent. 

Housing sheep in winter is not knowiiau the 

county ; 
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county ; tbe land ibdter md perpetual rerdore, tl 
u said by graziers, reodfsrs tbe practice unnece^ 
saiy, especially in iboce large tracls of limestone 
■oily tbat are chiefly occupied by tbem; snow seldom 
lies on ibem for any kogtb of time, except this 
year, 1S07» when grei^t losses were susta^^|ed by 
tbe sttddeoDCSf and depth of it, drifted by tbe wind ; 
some sheep remained for near a month under it, 
and were saved ; many were also lost by the care* 
lessness of shepherds, and what better caii beexpected^ 
where some farms are fifty miles from the proprietor, 
who perhaps ucYer sees his stock from the time 
be sends them there in May, until he meets them 
at Ballinasloe, in October? This probably may an- 
swer in grazing, but I am convinced no other spe* 
eiplfktion could bear such neglect* 

Some good graziers make sheep-cocks of hay, 
but it is by no means general, and in Burrin quite 
imknown. Bad wintering is the cause of a defect 
in the wool, called by the manufacturer the second 
gnuwih; it is a decay in the middle of the hair, 
and it breaks off here in the working ; if the sheep 
are well fed in summer and spring, but neglected 
in winter, this defect takes place* 

A few gentlemen, and the better kind of farmers, 
keep their swine confined in winter, but the cot- 
tiers usually permit them to roam about in the day, 
bat alwajis provide a place for them to retire to 

at 
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at night ; this is usually done by excavating a hole 
in the factf of a bank opposite to the south, and 
covering it with a few small sticks, and thatched 
with potatoe-stalksy scraws, tough sods, or any 
other convenient material ; but too often they are 
permitted to take up their abode with the cow 
at one end of the cabbin ; this is however much 
less frequent than it wa^ formerly, and if resident 
gentlemen or the agents of absentees could be ' 
brought to think, that they have other duties to 
perform besides receiving rents, a very happy change 
doubtless would take place in this as well as in 
other bad practices, which it is more the fashion 
to talk about after dinner, than to endeavour ta 
reform. Multitudes of swine of all ages are fed 
on the corcasses along the Shannon and Fergus, 
and are always in high condition. 

Mr. Singleton, if I am well informed, who possesses 
large tracts of rich corcass ground, (upwards of 
1000 acres,) buys store oxen of the largest size 
in May, feeds with hay in winter, and after a 
second summer^s grass sells them fat in Limerick, 
and this on ground, for which he could get seven 
guineas an acre for rneadow. I confess I am quite 
at a loss here; to pay fifteen guineas for an ox 
at Six-mile-bridge, feed him two summers and one 
winter on ground worth seven guineas an acre, apd 
sell him for a profit of perhaps five pounds'! It 

a baiSes 
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ImfBes all calculatioo ; it iiH|tt however be recol* 
lected, that Mr. Singleton pajrs onlj 90. 64. per 
acre for the greater part of tbk grouod, but surely 
no beast would* pay fourteen guineas profit, besides, 
what I believe is never once thought of by graziers, 
interest for two years. Mn Singleton baa always 
bad the finest cattle, that were killed in lioierick^ 
piany will sacrifice a great deal to support their 
reputation for being at the top of the market^ 
but even supposing, what may be tbe case^ that 
the cattle are laid in at the October fairs, and fe4 
one winter and one summer, yet this would be 
at an ezpence of l iL i&r. \0\d.^ suppoaing an acre 
ill summer and half an acre for hay; had Mr« 
Singleton been' more comnunicative, I might have 
beeh able to clear up this point. 

The horses of the poorer classes are as badly 
kept as their cattle, of course unable to perform 
good work in spring : those belonging to gentlemen 
and substantial graziers are fed like those of thf 
rest of Ireland ; some are fed well, and others gel 
but a scanty share of oats: it b oo uncommon 
thing to find the staUes of men of large fortune 
quite destitute of oats, and perhaps of hay, in 
the middle or end of summer ; and, whilst thek 
gucsu are enjoying every hospKality in the parlour, 
tlieir horges-are neglected in the slabb, and I would 
advise bo person to travel with a valuable herse 

without 
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without a sharp-sighted servant, thai will not be 
Tiasfaful^ to the aboTe I am happy to state there 
are many exceptions, as I h^ve often experienced. 

Sect. 5. Neturdl Grasats. 

The indigenous grasses are such as are usuaHy 
produced in soils of the same nature in every part 
of Ireland, except the alopecurus pratensis or mea- 
dow fox-tail, which I could not find in any pari 
of the county ; the different sorts of phleum are 
often taken for it, but the spike of this is smooth, 
whilst the other is bearded like baiiey, and their 
time of flowering marks their di^erence ; the alo- 
pecurus flowers very ^arly, the other very late. 
In the dry talcaveous soils of the most fatteoing 
quality the following grasses predominate. 
White clover, - Trifolium repens. ^ 
Yarrow, - - Achillea millefolium« 
Trefoil, - - Medicago lupulina. 

Bird*s*foot trefoil, Lotus comiculatuau 

Crested dog^s-tail-grais, Cynosurus cristatiia» 
Ladies' bed-straw, Galium verum. 

Perennial red clover, &c. &c. &c* 
In soils, that approach mpre towards clay, plants 
appropriate to (hem are usually found. It will not, 
1 presume, be expected I should make a tedious 
display of every weed in the county, but I shall 
mention, in the Appendix, the more rare plants 
found by I>r. Wade and Mr. Mackay. 

a 2 Such 
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Sach is the proneness of our favoured soil and cli- 
mate to produce the best grasses, that, even after the 
most deteriorating system of cropping, a feir years 
rest enables our fruitful soil to fUrnish a supply of 
the plants above stated ; this, amongst others, is the 
reason, that grass-seeds are seldom sowed, and 
is a matter of astonishment to the farmers of Eng- 
land, where such a system could not be pursued, 
the ground there producing but little natural grasses ; 
indeed here it is rather a misfortune than a bles- 
sing, because in soipc measure it encourages the 
farmer to pursue so bad a system, which is a serious 
loss to the community, as is the practice through- 
out Ireland. This shall be further investigated 
hereafter,' and deserves the most marked attention 
of the landholders. 

The best season for sowing grass-seeds has long 
been a cause of much controversy amongst agri- 
culturail writers ; some have recommended them to 
be sowed in spring w^ith a crop of corn, others 
by themselves at the same season ; many are ad- 
vocates for autumnal sowing without any corn crop, 
where the ground is clean ; many contend for an 
additional crop of spring corn, and that the corn 
should be sown much thinner than if alone, other- 
wise much of the grass will be destroyed. If the 
ground is dirty, I would recommend sowing in 
July or August, whh a very thin crop of oats, 

to 
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to be mowed green for soilings and cut close to the 
ground, by which ineans there would be an oppor«r 
tunity of destroying weeds, which' would not be 
able to shoot again before winter ; the oats would 
sheher the young grass from the sun, whilst their 
assistance was necessary, and by the time they were 
long enough to cut for soiling the weeds would, 
have attained to some growth, and would be cut 
down along with them, and the frosts of the ensuing 
winter would complete their destruction ; even if 
the weeds were not cut, they would not have time 
to perfect thf ir seeds before winter ; in the fol- 
lowing spring, the grass, if sowed thick enough, 
would get the start of annual weeds and overpower 
them. Sowing in autumn without a crop of corn, 
though it may have succeeded in very clean rich 
ground, and favourable seasons, is perhaps very 
inferior ;o sowing with a very thin crop of oats 
or barley ; from want of attending to this, and al- 
ways permitting the corn to ripen, has, I am con- 
vinced, originated the preference. Many experi- 
enced agriculturists, have lately adopted the practice 
of sowing a thin crop of rape in July with their 
gfass*^eds, to be eaten off frequently by sheep 
during the winter and spring ; the treading of the 
sheep and their manure arc highly beneficial to 
light soils, or reclaimed bog or mouiuain. I was 
formerly an advocate for sowing grass-seeds in spring 

only. 
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iHilj, but I hare hail such frequent opp^rtanittes 
•f ^Mng the sopertoritj of those sowed to sonnner, 
Ihtl I frmraily recomoieiid the practice. 

AflMmgvt the natury grasses of the cotmtT, those 
{irodacod hi tbe^ eorcass lands along the Shannon 
and Fer|rus art greatly saperior in luxoriance ; it 
is reckoned nothing extraordinary to ^ow six tons of 
bay per Btn^ and it is asserted, that eight tons have 
6eeo often produced ; one aian tretghed the pro- 
duce of h$Sf an acre, he was ()ntte disappointed, 
it only weighed three tons ! Boyle Vandeleur, Esq. 
had twenty-foalr weighed loads of four ewt. each, 
on teach acre of eorcass, at SL per aeils. It is not 
a Kttle extraordinaryi that so bad a kind as couch^ 
grass (triticun repens) sboald be esteeosed by asany 
as k Tcry Taloable eorcass meadow-grass. Thesa 
rich lands are apt to be filled with rushes, where 
they are neglected, and chiefly where heavy cattle 
are permitted lo go in winter ; I should think sheep 
at that season should be tbe only stock permitted t6 
pasture on groohd of so very tender a sorfhee. 
Mr. Singleton, who rents large tracts of these lands 
from Sir Edward 0*Brien, has nearly destroyed 
hishes by constantly digging theni np, a» soon as 
€bey appear. The grasses, that predominate on 
those rich lands, are, 

Poa triviatis. Common meadow^rass. 

Triticum repcns, Coucb<^grass. 

Cynosurus cristatus, Crested dogVtail or thraneens. 

Trifolium 
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Trifolium prateoae, Aed cloven 

Trifolium repeqs. White clover. 

Bromus mollia. Soft l^rorae-grass. 

Avena elatior^ Tall oat-graas, 

Loliiun perenqe, . Ray -grass* 

Holcus lanatus. Meadow soft-grass. 

Hordeum pratense, Meadow barley. 

Agrostis stolonifera, Creeping bent-grass. 

There are some more kinds, that I could aol 
ascertain, but the above arc the most numerous; 
here, where I exp^crted to have foiind the alope- 
curus praitensis in great perfection, I could not 
discover a single pliint ; it flowers so early it qiiigbt 
have escaped me, for it was September when I 
was there ; dactylis glomerata or rough cockVfoot- 
grass was very rare. As there are many very infe* 
rior kinds /or meadow in the list, for instancn, 
couch-grass, crested dog*s-tai), . soft brome-grass, 
meadow barleyt and creeping bent-grass, it shews 
what luxuriance can effect ; for they were here ^ 
lOUUy changed by it, that they were in general 
upwards pf three feet high \ any person, who has 
seen the creeping bent-grass* growing in worn-out 
dry soib, will scarcely credit this. There is a plant, 
which the inhabitants call lutther, growing in rWcr^ 
of slow current or in stagnant poob, which produces 
txtraordios^ry eflecu ; cows almost dry* put into ^ 
field near where this plant grows, almost immedi* 

atcJy 
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ately gire a great quantity of milk ; but'they must 
be watched, for it has the same dangerous effect 
of every other kind of luxuriant green food, if eaten \ 
in too great quantities at once. On this plant geese 
grow to a large size, and become exceedingly fat 
and well flavoured in a short time, and make every 
exertion to procure it. 

Sect. 6. Artificial Grasses. 

Except by a very few spirited individuals, arti- 
ficial grasses are scarcely known in the county; 
red clover and ray-grass are the only kinds, that 
are propagated ; even those in small quantities, and 
seldom used, as they ought, for soiling in the house. 
Indeed, until a more enlightened period arrives, 
they are the only kinds I would recommend to 
farmers ; gentlemen may, and should try every va- 
riety, that usefulness or whim has introduced. In 
this number, vetches for soiling in thq house will be 
found a most useful plant, because, though they are 
a valuable plant on the best soils, they will thrive 
on those, that have been impoverished by repeated 
corn crops, and, if sowed thick enough, (four bushels 
to the acre,) they will leave the ground in the cleanest 
state, and sufficiently ameliorated by their shade to 
produce a crop of clover and ray-grass ; in worn-out 
ground tl^ey have been tried against a fallow, aud 

the 
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the i;^ heat has been always better than after the 
fallow. Tiiey should not be cut at randouiy as too 
often is the practice with all soiling crops, but a 
swath cut from eml to end of the field in the di- 
rection the future ridges are to run, and this mode 
followed -in. each successive cutting, by which ma- 
nagenent the clover and* grass-seeds may be sown 
in parallelograms, without waiting, as ustvally prac- 
tisedy until tbe whole field is cut : there will be an 
advantage in thus sowing daily ; itbe seed will be de- 
ported in earth fresh stirred, which is a matter of 
no-small mom^ent in all crops, especially those sowed 
in dry weather. In tbe use of clover for soiling 
^reat waste is usually made, by delaying tbe cut- 
ting, juntil it is in flower, sometimes much later, 
when tbe stalks get bard, (this season will answer 
for bay, but is quite too late for soiling,) and when 
many of the bottoni leaves are rotten, ^mhI the sap 
is wasted in producing that, which cattle seldom 
eat, unless pinched by hunger, and the greater 
part is often thrown on tbe dunghill. In feeding 
pigs this waste is particularly remarkable ; for, in- 
stead of eating all parts T>f the plant, as they would 
do, if given in a more succulent state, they only 
chew it, and often sucking the juices throw it out 
of their mouths in dry hard pelleu ; <^n tbe con- 
trary, when it is given in a young state, every 
particle is greedily devoured. To use this most 

R valuable 
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valuable crop to the greatest advantage^, the field 
should be divided into about thirty-two divisions, 
(a mathematical exactness is by no means neces^ 
sary ;) this allows every second cutting to be about 
a month old, which in good ground will be sufficiently 
long for the ^ythe, and, if the length of each 
cutting is added together, it will be found much 
greater than that cut for hay; to enjoy the full 
advantage of the soiling system, the first cutting 
must be made, when the clover is about four inches 
long I to many this may appear a great waste of 
food, but they will find the full benefit of it at 
the end of a month ; this should be practised, even 
if the clover was thrown on the dunghill ; it is almost 
needless to remark, that the ground should be well 
cleared from stones, and well rolled. Unless hay 
is scarce, or some other strong circumstance makes 
it necessary, soiling in the house, with this or any 
other green food, will be found not only more 
economical in its consumption, but infinitely more 
beneficial in its effects on the land, by the great 
quantity of manure that will be made, if proper 
care is taken to supply litter or dry turf-mould 
abundantly. At Dromoland, in the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1 6aw the second cutting of coarse gra^s, from 
plantations and wood-lawns, given to eleven working 
oxen and thirteen horses in the house ; they had 
been fed for upwards of two months in this manner 

with 
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with what in most places is generally permitted to 
rot on the ground^ and becomes a nuisance to any 
well kept place; this feeding may be very mode- 
rately valued at 8.^. per month for the oxen, and 
16^. for the horses, in all 29/. 12^.; a considerable 
quantity also of vetches, clover, Swedish and 
Norfolk turnips, are cultivated in a masterly style 
at I^romoland* White English hay-*seed, holcus 
lanatus, is the kind very generally sowed, frequently 
the sweepings of the hay-lofts of inns ; for few gen* 
tlemen or farmers have an idea of saving their bay* 
seed in their stables, all is swept out in the dung, 
that is not eaten by the horse in the manger. 
This last kind of bay-seed, if produced from clean 
ineadows, and well cleaned before sowing, is greatly 
superior to the former kind, (holcus lanatus,) which 
is of a very inferior quality, as it not only retains 
the dews very long in its woolly leavesi and retards 
the hay-making, but, when made into hay, is 
soft like tow ; the quantity of seed it bears is the 
only recommendation ; even this is very easily lost 
in the making, unless uncommon care is tal^en. 
This is usually the first grass produced naturally in 
reclaimed bog, and is of use, until it gives place 
to a better ; another kind of grass, also naturally 
produced in reclaimed bog, is the sweet vernal 
grass, (anthoxanthum odoratum,) and is of still less 
value. White clover is sowed only by a few gen- 

R 2 tlemen 
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tlemen to lay down tiieir lawns, for which pur- 
pose it is peculiarly well adapt^, as in the driest 
i^-eather it retains its verdure, and, if any patches 
should fail, it will supply the deficiency by its 
creeping roots. 

Red and white clover succeed admirably well, 
when sowed with fiax ; the superiority of the pre- 
paration ensures a good crop, and the upright 
gfowtb of the flax not only shades it from the 
sun, whilst in its tender state, but the pulling of 
tne flax destroys any young annual weeds, and 
does no injury to th^ long tup*rooled clover. ' 

Mr. O'Brien of Cratilow mowed clover twice this 
year, 1807, for hay, the last cutting in September; 
I imagine it would have been more profitably 
applied in soiling, especially where meadow was 
plenty. 

Sir Edward O'Brien, Mr. Boyle Vandeleur, lAr. 
Colpoys, Mr. Burton of Clifden, the Rev. Frederick 
Blood, and Captain Palliser are amongst the few, 
who sow clover or any other green crop. 

There has been a kind of ray-grass lately brought 
from England, called Pacey*s, from the farmer io 
Northumberland, who first collected it from amongst 
the common kind. It possesses the following pro* 
pertics : first, it requires less seed to the acre, on 
account of its tillering or propagating at the root 
more than the common kind ; secondly it ripens two 

or 
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or three weeks earlier, and shoald be cut at least 
that much sooner ; thirdly, it will sustain more stock, 
which should be always put on earlier than on the 
common, before the stems get bard, and then the 
harder stocked, in reason, the better ; fourthly, it it 
known by a darker hue than the common kind in the 
field ; two bushels to the acre will be sufficient. 

Sect. 1. Mode of Hai/'tnaking. 

Thbre are few agpricoltural practices, in which 
this county is more defective, than in hay*making, 
except' in very few instances, and those I fear 
accidental ; I never saw wliat I would esteem welU 
saved hay ; the cutting is almost always too long 
delayed ; if the weather is dry and sunny, it is turned 
so frequently, that it k completely bleached and 
sapless ; even in this state, instead of making it 
into tramp-cocks, or drawing it home, it is the com- 
mon practice to throw it into small cocks of about 
a hundred weight, in which it lies perhaps for a 
fortnight' or more to soak, and probably at the 
end of this period it is again turned, and made 
into the same-sized cocks for another fortnight, 
thus receiving every shower at the top and sides, 
and, if in bottom meadows, damaged underneath. 
The farmers say their hay would heat, if put up 
sooner, not considering, that hay, until it ferments 

moderately. 
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moderately, has not arrired to a slate of perfection ; 
but if a farmer, on putting bis hand into a cocks 
finds it the least warm, all his men are immediately 
summoned^ and the bay is unfortunately spread out 
again to be sunned^ I would. by no means recom- 
mend that high sUte of fermentation, which turna 
the bay brown, and which English obstinacy in 
some counties prefers to green hay, but that, which 
gives the saccharine fermentation, and delightful 
perfume, without injuring that fine green colour^ 
without which no hay can be good. 

If the grass is cut with rain or dew on it, it should 
be immediately well shaken by hand after the mow- 
ers, and in about two hours should be turned^ 
after remaining about the same length of time, it 
should be made into small grass-cocks, without pet* 
milting the dew to fall on it, and made on a smaller 
base than the slovenly practice of this county dic- 
tates; for this purpose the bottom should be well 
pulled, and the handfuls laid across each other 
on the top to help to throw off wet; if put 
up dry, it may remain two days in these cocksy 
then, if the outsides are dry, three rows should be 
brought into one, which may be easily done by a 
roan sticking bis fork with long prongs (which by 
the bye I never saw in this county) into the cocks, 
and carrying them into the middle row ; there should 
be people stationed to shake out the hay imme- 
diately 
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diately with their hands ; in about two hours it 
should be turned, and, after lying about the same 
time, made into field cocks of about a ton 
each. This method is calculated for dry weather ; 
if it is showery, the process must be more tedious, 
but in this county it is always more so than it need 
be. Every attentive farmer should go frequently 
through his field cocks, and try, by putting his band 
in a good way, if the proper degree of fermenta- 
tion is going on ; if the heat (which is seldom the 
case) is too great, the cock must be taken down, 
and instantly remade. If the grass is perfectly dry, 
when cut, there is no necessity for throwing it out 
of the swath until the following day, when the dew 
has evaporated, and the same process pursued as 
just now advised.' This mode to an Englishman 
would appear tedious and unnecessary, but the grass 
in this moist climate is much more succulent, and 
there is not that drying quality in the air, that 
prevails in England ; even here in some dry up- 
lands, where the grass is thin, and the weather 
very hot, much of this turning may and ought to 
be omitted, for I would guard against the sun>beams 
as much as against rain. 

It is astonishing, how careless the proprietors of 
meadows subject to be flooded are ; scarcely a year 
passes that immense quantities of hay are not spoiled 
by neglecting to draw it to high ground : they also 

suflTct 
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suflRer great losses by permitting their hay to remain 
too long in the 6eld after having been made into 
cocks. In a country, where hay is so valuable, one 
would imagine a more careful management would 
be pursued. I have seen hay, more than once in 
the same season, caught by floods, yet still per- 
mitted to remain. 

The method, pursued in the north of Ireland, 
of making their hay into, small lap-cocks, is a very 
saperior one; but the mode I have presumed to 
suggest is aK>re likely to be adopted, and will not 
alarm their prejudices so much, as directions faow 
to make their hay into muffi. The lazy custom 
of shaking out hay with forks should never be 
permitted; the bands will do it much more ef- 
fectually. 

When hay is in a fit state to make into tramp- 
cocks, it is an excellent method to draw it home 
to the stack-yard and make it into the same kind 
of cocks; these should be ranged on each side of 
the place intended for the rick, and will save a 
great deal of labour in pitching, &c. Grcumstaoces 
will i often occur, sucb as a continuance of wet 
weather, want of hands, &c. Sec when some devi- 
ation from the method prescribed must be made, 
but tlie nearer it can be approached, the better. 

Considerable injury is done not only to the crop, 
but to the ground, by the universal practice of 

mowing 
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9)0wing too late in the season ; if grass is let in 
corn acres, it is invariably deferred to a very late 
period, frequently the end of October, I have seen 
several fine corcass meadows, that were fit to cut 
in June, mowing in October; by this means the 
hay was not only greatly injured in its quality, 
(the bottom being quite decayed,) but there was 
a loss of the after-grass, which often lets for a 
guinea per acre on those meadows, that are cut 
in July, and finish cattle of the largest size for 
Limerick market. A gentleman in the county of 
Mayo, has put an excellent plan, into practice to 
prevent this wretched mode; he lets his grass to 
be cut the first of August, at which time, or be- 
fore he knows it will be fit, he receives one-third 
earnest, which is forfeited, if the meadow is not 
cut before the first of September ; this practice 
deserves universal adoption, for the sake of both 
buyer and seller* 

Sect. 8. Dairics-^iheir produce and management 

Except near the town of Ennis, few regular dai- 
ries are kept, such as may be found in many parts 
pf Leinster ; but a few farmers and cottiers supply 
llie neighbouring villages with milk and butter. A 
good quantity of butter is sent to Limerick from 
Eanis, it is mostly produced near Clare and Bar- 
s rentick ; 
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rentick ; lately a good quantity bas been sent from 
Kilrusb. la Eonis the new miik is usually from 
id. to Is. id. per pottle of eight quarts, and fourt^n 
quarts per pottle of thick milk, from which the cream 
has been skimmed , for Sd.* In this county they 
thum only the cream, by which means what they 
call buttermilk (but it is only thick skimmed milk) 
is not so good as in Leinster. From the general 
goodness of the pasture and the breed of cattle^ 
the milk gives a large portion of butter : there is 
nothing particular in the method of making butter ; 
they have the vile practice, in common with the 
rest of Ireland, of putting too much hot water to 
the milk, whilst churning in winter, to hasten the 
process ; instead of this, the churn should be placed 
in a vessel of warm water some time before chum* 
ing, which would not injure the colour of the butter. 
In summer, when the mistress is not too fine a lady 
to pay attention to her dairy, the butter is usu- 
ally very good ; but I have met some Udies, who, 
so M their abutter was made very pale-coloured, 
seemed to overlook the bad flavour proceeding from 
dirty vessels, and praised it highly ! It is produced 
in such various quantities, depending so much on 
breeds food, good milking, and dairy management| 
that any guess at the quantity would be ridiculous. 
A few farmers near towns hire their cows to their 

tenants^ 

« Strange m it may appear, this is the vsual ■ casur t. 
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tenants, whose wiires retail the milk ; they usually 
receive five or six guineas per annum for each, and 
it is said the retailer, with the black cow^s milk^ 
(water,) is able to make 12/. per annum 6f the 
compound, if the cow is tolerably good. Farmers 
generally have from four to eight ; scarcely a cottier 
without a cow, some two, besides their succession* 

Almost every farmer has some butter to spare \ 
it is sent to Ennis, and from thence to Limerick 
for exportation ; it is packed in tubs of twenty^one 
and nineteen inches, and in firkins^ 

Considerable quantities of sheep's milk are mixed 
with that of cows for the Ennis market, and those^ 
who practise this deception, will not purchase any 
ewes but those, that are likely to help the pail. 

The filthy custom of permitting the calf to 
suck two teats, whilst the dairy-maid is emptying 
the other two, prevails here as well as in the 
county of Galway; this delicate custom has cer- 
tainly economy to plead in its favour, as the drib- 
bling mtlic from, the calf's mouth is caught in the 
milk-pail i in son^e places the calf gets the fore- 
milk, in otliers he gets the last, or the atrippmgs*^ 

Very little cheese is n>ade in this county, wA 
that little very indiflpsrent ; creai^-cbeeae is soi^e* 

. s 2 Mmet 

•'Hie diflbroMft between eream w better pinodvoeA frooi ttti^ 
pinp or lacumilk. and that from tlie fHra>iDilk, if froip eii^ces to 
one, and at the Wweit cisb^ to one, aocordiog to tbe good^eti of t^ 
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times made, but, as the butter is the perquisite of 

the lady, it is only on state days this laxury makes 

its appearance, and then it generally wants ripeness. 

Butter may be preserved sweet for several years 

by the following receipt ; it never gets hard or 

brittle, but still looks like butter just token from 

the churn ; it must not be used for a month after 

making. 

10 ounces of common salt, made very 6ne« 

2 do. salt-petre. 

V — ^ / 2 do, best brown sugar. 

^ ^ V , f 

lliey must be well mixed together ; to each pound 

of butter add one ounce of this mixture; it must be' 

well worked up> packed close, and well kept. 

Sect. 9. Price of hides^ tallow, wool, and juantifj/ sold. 

Th£ greater part of the^ hides are sent to Ennis, 
and any overplus to Limerick; a good quantity 
is also bought at Kilrush for the same market : 
as there is no regular crane for weighing, and they 
are sent by boats from every little village on the 
Shannon, from Carrigaholt-bay to Limerick, there 
is no possibility of ascertaining the quantity ; but 
it is generally imagined there has been a consider- 
nbhs encrease within the last twenty years ; they are 
pold for from 2s. to 55. per stone, and always from 
3<f. to €d. under the Limerick prices ; a higher price 

is . 
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h always given for ox than for cQw-bides. Tallow 
Is generally from Bs. to i\s. per stone of 16 lbs., 
and any redundancy is sent to Limerick.- 

In the year 1802 there were sent in Christmas 
week, from the little village of Carrigaholt to Lime- 
rick, twenty-six hides, an uncommon quantity for 
so remote a place, and for one so apparently poor ; 
since that, the quantity sent to Kilrush and Lime- 
rick has greatly encreased. 

Wool sent to Ballinasloe in 1S06 sold for 20^. 
per stone of 16 IbF., and in 1807 for about the 
same ; some superior samples brought a higher price, 
and those of an inferior kind much less. It is im« 
possible to ascertain the quantity sent from this 
county; but when the great quantity of land, oc« 
Cupied by sheep, is considered, it must be very 
considerable, for in the barony of Burrin alone 
it is estimated at nearly 10,000 acres. Buyers from 
Cork and |kimerick generally go to the graziers* 
bouses, and make such bargains as they can, and 
pay in bills at various dates ; this is a much better 
method for buyer and seller, than losing their time 
and money by striving to tire each other into a sale, 
as is practised at Ballinasloe at the wool-fair in 
Jul}*. It is perfectly ridiculous to see sensible 
men walking about the streets of Ballinasloe, the 
buyers at one skle, and the sellers at the other, for 
often six weeks or more ; this baa been carried so 

fiir 
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far sometiiiiest that the buyers have made parties 
to take a toiir to Killaraey or elsewhere for a fort- 
night or more, thinking to tire the sellers into a 
hargain. Some regulations have lately been acjopted^ 
which, it M bopedy will be for mutual benefit ; perhaps, 
air auction, as ha» been practised lately in Dublin 
for South Down wool, would be the best method. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Sect. I. Their size. 

THE sixe of farms tmries greatly ; those uadfit 
tillage from one or two to fifty acres, but of tin 
ktter Mce there are but few.; those derated to 
rearing and feeding sheep are osoally from ooa 
kimdred to three huodred, and a few six huodred 
or eight handred acres. When very rocky, tbef 
are sooietimes let by the bulk, and not by the 
acre, but the landlord generally knows the number 
ef acres, that each farm contains. Where farms 
are too small to employ a pair of horses or oxen 
constantly, and too large to be cultivated by the 
spade, the occupiers are generally in a most un- 
comfortable situation, and, it being too much the 
wish of every cottier to become a small farmer, 
he passes from a state of comparative comfort to 
one of- wretchedness. A labourer should have as 
much ground, as will give him plenty of grass 
for a cow, and an abundant supply of potatoes 
i^nd vegetables, but the moment he gees furttier, 

adieu 
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adieu to all comfort. If by great industry or tome 
lucky circumstance he becomes possessed of as 
much money as will stock a farm well, then in- 
deed be may indulge this propensity of all poor 
men ; but mountain of all others is the place be 
should turn his thoughts to, and of which be may 
always procure any quantity on reasonable terms. 
Much has been said and written in England on 
the proper size of farms, and a great deal to rery 
little purpose, but to expose their ignorance of 
the subject; the endeavouring to establish thiff 
agrarian system is something akin to the ridiculous 
proposals of some of our wise legislators to fix 
a maximum for the price of grain : how they would 
shake their noddles, if the farmers bad meetings 
to fix the maximum of rent f The pocket can be 
the only barometer, and will settle the proper size 
of farms much better than these theoretical agri- 
culturists: to hear such proposals in a country, 
where erery man has the most unlimited controul 
over the disposal of bis property, is astonishing; 
I have touched on this subject in another place*. 
Our farmers are generally very deficient in capital, 
and of course pursue a very deteriorating system 
of cropping; it is too much the custom, even when 
they do by the utmost household economy save 
a little money, to hoard it up, especially in guineas, 
instead of expending it on draining, or any otbec 

permanent 
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permanent improvement I am confident^ that since 
the last disturbances a great part of the gold coin 
of the realm is bid in smoky cabins. One of the 
great distinctions between Irish and English peasants 
is, in the Irishman appearing much poorer than be 
really is^ (though he is poor enough,) and on the 
contrary the Englishman shewing in his habitation a 
degree of comfort he does not possess, merely from 
the superior cleanliness of bis cottage and his family. 
Mr. Young, in his Tour in Ireland, vol. 2. part 2d, 
p. 33, Irish edition, makes this very just discrimi- 
nation, and I Mieve it will be admitted, that few 
persons knew the habits of the English people better; 
lie says, ^' But of this food (potatoes) there is one 
** circumstance,, which must ev^r recommend it; 
'^ they have a bellyful, and that, let me add, is 
'* more than the superfluities of an Englishman 
« leave to his family : let any person examine 
<^ minutely into the receipt and expenditure 
<^ of au English cottage, and he will find that 
'^ tea, sugar, and strong liquors can come only 
*^ from pinched bellies. I will not assert, that 
** potatoes are a better food than bread and cheese ; 
'< but I have no doubt of a bellyful of one (which 
*^ the Irish almost always have) being much better 
'< than half a bellyful of the other ; still less have 
'* I, that the milk of the Irishman is incompara- 
'^ bly better than the small beer, gin, or tea of 

T the 
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<< the Eogltthnaot and this even for die father ; bow 
f * nuch better most it be for the poor infants ? 
'* Milk to them is nourishinent^ is healthy is Jife. 
f * If any one doubts tbe cooiparatire plenty, which 
<< attends tbe poor natires of England and Ireland, 
'' let hiai attend lo their neals : tbe sparingness, 
^ with which our labourer eats his bread and ebeeae, 
^ is well known ; mark the Irishman's poiatoe-bowi 
f* frfaced on tbe floor, the %vhote family upon their 
." bams around it, devouring a quantity almost in- 
** credible ; the beggar seating himself to it with a 
** hearty welcome ; the pig takieg Ins share as 
f < readily as the wife ; tbe cocks, hens, turkeys, geese, 
^* the cur, the cat, and perhaps the cow, all partak* 
** ing of tbe same dish. No man can often have 
^* been a witness to it without being convinced of 
^^ the plenty, and, I will add, the cfaearfulness, that 
'< attenjls it/'* Again be says^ p. 35 ; *' An Irish- 
'* man and bis wife are much more soUcitons to 
^' feed than to clothe tlieir children ; whereas in 
'** England it is surprising to see the expence they 
^^ put themselves to, to deck out children, whose 
.*^ principal subsistence is tea. Very many of them 
/' in Ireland are so raggsd, that tbeir nakedness is 
*' scarcely covered ; yet tbcy are in health and 
•'' active* As to tbe want of shoes and stockings I 

*^ consider 

' * Hiif h mtich changed since tint period; pigs, fowl, Bx. are- 
•ttClttded, Uit the stranger is as y^Icoom ** <v«r. 
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*^ consider it as no evil, but a much more ckanly^ 

*^ custom than the bestiality of stockings and feet^ 

*^ tbal are washed no oftener than those of our 

*'* own poor. I remarked generally, that they were 

^' not ill dressed on Sundays and bolydays, and that 

« black \>r dark blue was aiaMit the universal hue/* 

Again in p, 36 ; ** Their apparent poverty is greatev 

** than the real, for the bouse of a man^ that i| 

*' master of four or five cows, will scarce have any 

'* thing but deficiencies $ nay, I was in the cabins 

** of dairymen and fanners, not smaU ones, whoM 

'' cabins were not^at all betjber, or betcer fumi^ed 

** than tJioso of the poorest labourer ; before we 

** therefore can attribute it to absolote poverty, 

^* we must take into the account the customs and 

'^ inclinations of the people. In England a man*s 

'^ cottage will be filled with snperfiuities, before he 

<« possesses a cow. I think the comparison much 

A^ 10 fiivour of the Irishman ; a hog is a much more 

*^ valuable piece of goods than a set of tea-things; 

^ and though his snout in a crock of potatoes is 

<' an idea not so poetical as 

•• » Broken tea-cups, wisely kept fbr shew, 

" lUiif'd o'«r the cbimney, ftistea'd in a lov, 

<< Yet will the cottier and his family, at Christmas 
*^ find the solidity of it an ample recompense fof 
<• the ornament of tl>e other." ' 

Breqoently several persons join in the occupation 
T 2 of 
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of a farm, and have about ten acres each ; but this 
wretched mode is wearing away fast ; it is a per* 
petual source of uneasiness to both landlord and 
tenant. 

According to the idea of fanning in Leinster, 
there are but very few farmers in this county. In 
the county of Meath it is nothing uncommon for a 
farmer to have 100 acres of wheat, 100 acres of 
oats, and also 100 acres of unproductive fallow, be- 
sides meadow and grazing ; we are informed, in 
the most excellent Survey of Meath by Mr. Thomp- 
son, thft Mr. Brabason Morris had at one time in 
bis farm-yard^ at Tankardstown near Navan, the , 
produce of 700 acres of corn, and 100 acres of hay, 
and at his other farms the produce of 300 acres of 
hay and corn : it may be necessary to mention, 
that Mr. Morris is likewise one of the most exten- 
sive graziers in Meath. 

Small farms generally yield more corn per acre 
than large ones, because the occupier almost always 
sows his corn in potatoe ground, that has been turned, 
and, what few great farmers do, pays attention to 
it whilst growing. That farms moderately large, 
and conducted on an improved system, are of more 
benefit to the public than small ones, I have not 
a doubt, and also to the proprietor, because he has 
usually more capital, and of course is able to lay out 
money in draining, liming, and otherwise improving 

his 
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his land ; he has better implements, is able and 
inclined to give a high price for seed-corn of 
superior sample ; and for a variety of other reasons, 
that daily experience will ppint out, but above all 
from his not fallowing, and from his cultivating 
green crops ; unless he acts thus, the larger iiis 
farm, the more he loses. 

It is very much the practice for graziers to oc- 
cupy a great quantity of land, and in situations 
very remote from each other ; it is utterly impos- 
sible, that these can be as productive as if occu- 
pied by resident tenants ; every grazier must know, 
that his herd is usually a partner, and many must 
feel, that they would be much more comfortable, 
if they did less business, and probably with more 
net profit. It is not to be supposed, nor is it 
often the case, that any man has sufficient capital 
for this various and extensive line of business ; to 
one description of men it is peculiarly proGtable, 
I mean the discounters of Limerick and Ennis, who 
could throw much light on this subject. 
, Mr. Singleton occupies a large tract of corcass 
ground, above 1000 acres, besides much ground of 
inferior quaUty. 

Mr. Colpoys occupies as much ground, in vari- 
ous places, as he pays upwards of 4000/. a year 
for. 

Sever^ 
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Sevend other grmeiers possess great tract» of 
grouodi especiftlty in Burrio.* 

Sir Edward 0*BrieD tills above 130 acres, whicli. 
for a couBty, where many rich graziers buy their 
m!U and straw, is an uncommon quaotity. 

Sect. 2. Farm-houses and Offices. 

TffB better kind of farmers and graziers have 
generally comfortable dwelling-hquses, and conre- 
Bieni offices'^ btrti if some little cleanliness is ob- 
served at the front of the bouse, no person can 
-go into the yard at nigU with impunity. The 
poorer sort are usually badiy lodged ; their houses 
•re mostly of stone, without any kitxl of cement, 
and of course let in the wind and rain. From 
the universal practice in Ireland, of having a step 
down into tbe cabin, at least a foot below the 
level of the ground on the outside, they are al- 
most ajways damp; the culpable carelessness or 
laziness of gentleman or their agents, who permit 
this on their estates, b astonishing ; if even wet 
clay, well tempered, was mixed among the stones, 
it would not only make them much warmer, but 

would 



* To shew lidw BHIe ioaie know of Vbntu ditttat hitm^ I ktv^^ 
been veil informs)/ tbat « CoDnftoght grazier, oo being atked to g» 
and tee a farm in Burria, before be offered a rent for H, saswcred, 
«*KotIbyC-«i Ididnotaeeit tbctetbirty yean^ and probably ncfcr' 
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would help to keep the stones in their places; 
for, as everjr labourer is' usually his own i^ason, 
they are often not very expert. Formerly there 
tvas scarcely a cottage, that had a cbimney, and, 
where the landlord has built them, be has frequently 
found a flag or sod on the top df the chimney 
to keep in the smoke, which, they say, keeps them 
warm ; this I have frequently seen myself, and, as 
the lower part of the cottage has for three or four 
feet from the ground but little smoke, they seem 
not to feel it, when they sit down ;* but in this 
a great change for the letter is taking place erery . 
day, and none but the most wretched are now witfa^ 
out a chimney. 

The better kind of houses are shited either with 
a hard thin sandstone flag, procured in the wes- 
tern part of the county, and near Lough Ltckin, 
or with slates raised near Broadford, equal to Welch 
ton slates. Cottages are always thatched, either 
with straw, sedge, rushes, heath, or too often ^o- 
tatoe-stalks ; sedge is preferred to straw, and six- 
pence per square perch is paid for it standing. 
Whilst the tenant is the builder of his house, little 
improvement can be expected, and, aa the landlord 
never repairs, and the tenant usually geu his houae 

and 

* It 11 remarkable, that the same custom prevails near Cutle- 
comer and in other paHs of the coonty of Kilkenny, where they bom 
Vothins bat that abominable, sylky-lookins, suffucatin^p Kilkenny coaL 
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and offices in a complete stale of dilapidation, be 
merely patches it up for the present. 

Cow-houses, even with some of the better kind 
of farmers, are not to be found, and other offices are 
perhaps equally rare. Cloacina frequently receives 
her ofierings in the open air, and a person must 
tread cautiously, for, as no place of the kind is 
ever thought of for servants, they must do as well 
as they can, and it is astonishing, how little even 
people of property think of this necessary appen* 
dage to a welKkept house. Where straw is plenty, 
thatching is generally very neatly performed, and 
some taste shewn in the finishing of the twisted 
ridge, greatly superior to the Leinster method of 
covering it with mud or even mortar, as the first 
rots the siraw,,and becomes a bed of weeds or a 
nursery for houseleek, and the last generally cracks 
1^ peels off. There is always an eve-course of 
either hammered or some flat kind of stone, above 
which the thatch is, in general, evenly and neatly 
cut* The dunghill is placed uniformly as near the 
door as possible; even in towns the dunghill is 
permitted by lazy magistrates to accumulate almost 
to the top of the house, even in Ennis; it is ri- 
diculous to say, that they cannot prevent it ; some 
of these gentlemen should recollect their oath, and 
that it is not for their own advantage, or for the 
purpose of road-jobbing they receive their com- 
mission. 

Few 
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Few cottages are withoat sallows for kishes or 
baskets, and which every labourer knows how to 
make. 

The farm-houses on Lord Conynghain*s estate 
are in general very comfortable, and have every 
appearaince of an attentive landlord ; pity there are 
not separate tenures, and not joint tenancy. The 
cottiers of Boyle Vandeleuri Esq. are generally well 
lodged, and several new cottages are now building, 
for which purpose he gives them lime gratis. 

SecT. 3. Nature of tenures^ geiysral state of leases^ 
and particular clauses therein. 

The general term of leases is for three lives or 
thirty-one years ; sometimes, but not often, three 
lives and thirty-one years ; twenty-one years or one 
life ; twenty-one yeai^ and a life. Some leases are for 
Jives renewable for ever, by which many tenants have 
a better interest than the landlord. Bishops' leases 
are also very frequent, and much property depends' 
on this most uncomfortable and discouraging tenure 
in the parishes of Dysart, Rath, Roughan, and others. 
Some landlords retain a power tp plant on any 
part of their estate, on allowing the tenant the 
value of his land. I do not know of any other 
clauses not usually in leases elsewhere. Formerly 
much land was let in partnership, but^ from a con- 

u viction 
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vktion of its perpicioiw tendency, many propriefeort 
bave abolished this mode, and greatly encreased not 
only their income, but their comfort, and that of their 
tenantry; for it was alirays a fruitful seucce of 
vraogliog and litigation. Few leases are let with- 
out a clause of surrender, especially those of 
grazing farms^ to guard against injury by a fall 
in the price of cattle, and, as much ground was 
taken when cattle brought a yery high price in 
Cork and Limerick, it is likely the uncoi^on £U1 
in the prite lately will induce many to avail them- 
selves of this clause \ before I left the country, I 
faeafd many express themselves of this opinion. 

Fee simple estates usually sell for twenty years 
purchase; freehold property for sixteen or seven* 
teen years ; bishops' leases for ten or twelve years : 
this marks the opinion of this wretched tenure, espe« 
cialJy for ground wai^ting unprovenoent. 

A farm' of corcass land in Tradree, containing^ 
about 212 acres, was lately purchased by Mr» 
Singleton at the astonishing price of Si. per acre, 
and he paid eighteen years purchase ; a few days 
after, there was offered by another person, for a 
lease. of it, 6ve guineas per acre, aad to deposit a 
year's rent. 

The Earl of Egremont gives no encoor^eo^nt 
to resident improving tenants; the highest, unim- 
proviogi middleman bidder, gets every prefereace ; 

I am 
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I am veil informed, that bis Lordship loses several 
thousand pounds a year by this antiquated and 
mistaken mode. The rent of land varies so much, 
that it would be aluaost impossible to atfcertaintt; 
but, that there baa been a very rapid encrease withia 
the laai ten years, it too evident tx> require muck 
detail : lami near Neirmarket, that let ten years agp. 
for from 2Q$* to 26s. per acre, now lets for 51. and. 
three guineas; in every other part of the county ai| 
ecfual rise has taken piece. Corcass land, that now 
lets for five pounds, and five guineas, was let twenty 
.years ago for 26s. an acre ; and a large tract, tho 
estate of Sir Edward O^Brien, i« let on a lease foe 
lives at 9^. 6d. per acre, that would n^w let fo^ five 
guineas. . 

In the parish of Fenlaw, and many other places,* 
flO or IGO acre» are taken in common, and a reserve 
is made in the lease, that the tenant shall work 
any day that be is called on, under a penalty of 
paying double hire for a man in his place. 

Many large estates are fee farm grants. Tra- 
dree was a grant from Cromwell to General In* 
goldsby, extending along the Shannon and Fergus 
from Clare to Bunratty, and intended to extend a 
oule in breadth firom the river, but it baa. been 
pushed diueb fertber into, the country. Tradition 
says, it was the private property of Brian Boroimhe, 
whence the name Tradree, the land of the king. 

U 2 ^ S£CT. 
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Sect. 4. Taxes or cesses paid by tenants* 

Owing to tbe fines for private stills, many pa- 
rishes pay above 5s, per acre ; this* has been found 
tbe only metbod to detect tbem ; tbe poor people 
now in their own def<bnce inform against them, 
but tbe profits are so great, that many arc still 
at work. There is always so much road-jobbing, 
that, independent of this, tbe cess will always be 
high ; but if, however, the roads were well made, 
the people would pay chearfully for the accom- 
modation of gentlemen. Many parts of Burrio pay 
no cess or other charges, for, as they were not 
thought of any value, they were not included in 
tbe Strafford Survey i since that they have become 
valuable for feeding sheep, and some even for 
cattle. 

Sect. 5. Proportion of working horses and oxen to 
the size of /amis. 

Very much of this depends on the pdcket of 
the farmer; where they can afford it, they gene- 
rally have more horses thau are su65cient, or than 
they feed well, or keep constantly employed ; if 
they could be prevailed on to use only two in a 
plough Without a driver, as practised by a few 

gentlemen, 
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gentlemen, and not pursue the ridioulous mode of 
ploughing in the lightest soils with four horses 
abreast, as very generally practised, tl^ere .would 
be a material sayjng. Oxen are not much used, 
except in the southern parts of the county, where, 
they are worked by a few gentlemen and the 
better kind of farmers, four in a plough. Small 
farmers, and thfse, who have their farms ,in comp.- 
moo, aceoromodate each other, and frequently they< 
hire from each other. The question of the com-> 
parative value of horses and oxen remains unde^ 
cided, and is likely to do so, until a fair trial is 
made of well-fed quick-stepped oxen, or, which is 
better, spayed heifers, and not of large sluggish 
animals driven by two, and followed .by another 
animal as lazy as themselves, and with collars^* 
instead of yokes and bows, the most barbarous ia«v 
vention that ever disgraced a civilized country. ' 

Sect. 6. General size of fields and inclosures. * 

In those jarfiis adapted solely to feeding sheep 
the fields are genenrii^ «of great extent, usually 
with bnly a boundary fence; sometimes .the fiel||« 
are divided by stonewalls, but frequently all are 
thrown into one by gaps made in the walls. Those* 
in cultivation vary between one .acre and twenty^: 
but there are very few t>f the latter. .The pro* 

portion 
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portion of grMs-bnd to that of tillage it very 
i«rious; in ths baronies of Borrio and Incbiqaiii, 
the qoantitj of Ia4id under cero bean no proponton 
to t^t oeeupied in grastng ; io Inobiquin the latter 
ii protMibly at ieaaC eight to one, in Burrin conskle* 
imbly more ; in the baronies'of Tullagb, Moyferta, 
iMTickan, 6nd Cloenderalaw grata lands alao predo« 
■tinate, bat ttiH a gotid quantity of oats it c«l- 
tirated after potatoes is burned ground ; in tbote 
of Benralty, Uattdt, and Corcuairoe tillage and 
grass divide the toil oiore equally bekveen them* 

Sect. 7. Nature offences. 

Iir die rocky pc^ient stone walls are necessarily 
tke only fence; they are nade very difftrendy, 
aecording to the Amcy or ahilitiet ef the proprietor ; 
tbe utiial>* yfWf is by dtooes piled on eaeh other 
vithoot any order like filigree work ; they are 
called Burria walls, and form a very unstable bar- 
rier ; a beast scratching against one of them often 
Mugs down many perches, bet tbii^ frooi custoai, 
it little regarded,, for in a fe(w etinutet all is built 
ep< again, end tbe berdt end their childrea have 
little else to do. I have frequently seen tbe gen- 
tlenien of the country with the greatest inditfe- 
sense throw down a large part of these walls, to 
gain an entrance foe their hortea and cbgs^ I 

have 
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have even seen a rascally dog-teacher pesh down 
with hh foot many perches, >wbil5t the poor passiFe 
teoaot must look oo without muriEiunng ; if a per« 
SOD stopped to replace any stones be bad tbr^wa 
down, he would be heartily laughed at. ^ Gentle* 
men, and more substantial farmers, usually make 
double dry walls, sometimes dashed witli mortar^ 
but oftener without it; at this dry werk the la* 
bourers of the country are generally very expert, 
^nd it is almost the only work they will under* 
take by task; if Uiey are not watcbed„ ihey do 
pot put long stones e'nough across the wall to 
tie it, by which neglect it frequently opens in the 
middle, and falls to either side; these waUs are 
usually made about five feet h^h, and cost about 
2s. 2d, to 2s. 4d. per perch.* Some few put a cofi- 
ing of mortar^ but the usual one is sods, Which 
last but a short time, and greatly injure the 
ground,- frpm which they are stripped: the wall ia 
usually finished by throwing all the small broken 
stones OQ the top; instead of this, the large fiat 
stones should be reserved for finishing, and, if 
they are left projecting a few inches, they will 
prevent sheep from leaping over them, and their 
weight will prevent their being displaced by cattle ; 
if they are laid in mortar,, it will be still better. 

Walls 

^-ilf ivy waf phttted to thetfe dry walhr, it ivouM strtDgtlwii IkMl 
Sveatlj, sad t»revent cattle from tiwowti^ tbeip dowa. 
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Walls are sometioi^ so badly built, and so low, 
and the breed of sbeep so active, that it is neces- 
sary to put a bearding of furze, briars, tir thorns,* 
which soon fall off, and leave gaps, that require 
instant mending. 

In many parts of this county a gate is a rarity ; 
when cattle are to be moved, a man takes down 
a yard or two of wall, and, when the cattle are in, 
builds it op again ; this, even with men of pro- 
perty, is the general practice twice or oftener every 
day ; I have seen, at several gentlemens' houses, 
dairy cows and horses, that were moved twice 
every day, let in and out of the field in this manner: 
if a grazier wishes to shew bis stock to a buyer, 
two or three idle fellows and his wise-man are in 
waiting, to throw down walls, and afterwards to 
build them up, and tfie wise-man always takes 
care to he near enough to hear what is said ; the 
gentlemen of the country seem to like this, and 
even frequently go aside to consult with this wise- 
man on what they ought to be much better 
judges of. 

Great exertions are made by some gentlemen, 

but more by cottiers, in clearing their land from 

stones ; for this purpose walU ten feet thick are 

not uncommon, and pyramids of stones of a large 

size remain as monuments of Irish industry, and not, 

like tbe pyramids of Egypt, everlasting proofs of 

human folly. 

It 
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It is the practice with many to give their walls a 
considerable batter, not only as saving labour and 
atones^ but with an idea that it strengthens them ; 
but they do not consider that, in proportion as they 
deviate frdm a perpendicular, they become weaker ; 
it also supposes, that every stone is of equal weight 
with the opposite one ; as this is not the case, the 
heavy one thrusts out the lighter, and tumbles down 
a large part of the wall. 

Ditches are generally very badly made; some 
few gerttlemen are now beginning to turn their 
thoughts to this very necessary and comfortable 
impi^vement, but thby seldom make them deep 
enough, or of sufficient breadth, and sheep and 
cattle run up them with ease; and, as they are 
usually faced with sods, and too broad in the hot* 
torn and shallow, they are torn down by the feet 
of cattle, in search of the grass produced by these 
sods. Ditches should be made at least seven feet 
wide at the top, and, if the ground will admit it, 
should be at least five feet deep, and not broader 
at the bottom than just to allow a shovel to clear 
out any weeds or earth, that may accumulate in 
them, and, if water runs in them, the confinement 
of the stream will augment its force, and help to 
keep them always clear. If these directions are 
complied with, I would advise the ditch to be 
planted entirely with two-year-old seedling forest 

X trees. 
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'trees, without any thorn quicks ; they would not 6nly 
afibrd equal shelter, but would be very valuable 
hereafter; if they were planted at a foot or less 
asunder, they would altvays afford various cuttings 
for farming purposes, and a sufficient quantity might 
be left for timber, to which they would grow at 
two feet asunder ; for, as they would have air on 
two udes, they would not be injuriously drawn; 
they should be laid in like quicks, and the best 
of the surface- qiould of the ditch carefully preserved 
for them. Tenanto, who have terminable tenures, 
ahould register them, by which means, at the end 
of their lease, they wi|l be either paid their full va^ 
Jue, have a liberty of cutting them down, or get a 
renewal from their landlord rather, than have bis 
fences injured. In exposed situations I would re- 
commend beechy but, in general, ash will be (bund 
the most generally usefgL 

Iq the neighbourhood of I(iIlaIoe, the f^noey are 
mostly made of furze, (ulez fluroprus,) which gives 
an appearance to the country not unlike that of 
some paru of Wexford. 

Sir Edward 0*3rien has most excellent gates 

through the entire of his dem^snp and farms ; the 

piers are single hammered ston^, and the gates 

are of oak, about four feet high, and nine f^^et 

broad, with spring fastenings, that enable ^ horseman 

to open them at either side witbopt aligluiug ;. the 

piers are about six feet high. 

In 
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In Tradree tbe fences are generally ditches, but 
very few are planted. I should imagine timber 
gallows could be planted in the corcass ditches to 
great profit. 

Sect. 8. Mode of draining. 

This sine qua non of the improvement of wetlands 
is but very little practised ; some of the rich torcass 
lands, that let for five guineas an acre, are greatljr 
injured by sti^nant water. 

In the eastern and western extremities of the county^ 
where immense tracts of ground could be reclaimed, 
it is scarcely ever practised i some trifling attempts 
have been made by a few gentlemen, but in gen^ 
rai with little skill, and too often by that worst 
and most wasteful of all methods, open drains. 
There is less excuse for this here than in most other 
counties, for stones abound in almost every place, 
where it is necessary. Much ground could be re« 
claimed by lowering or enlarging the outlets of 
the numerous lakes, with which this county is adorn- 
ed; Lough. Tedane near Corrofin pould be lowered 
for a very moderate sum, by which many hundred 
acres of choice ground could be gained ; it is not 
only the part at present covered with water, that 
comes under this description, but the ground on 
every side, all meadow^ is frequently spoiled by 
floods kept back from want of enlarging^ the outlet, 
X 2 or 
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or remoFing obstructions caused by some insigni- 
Bcaot eel-weirs, and I cannot too forcibly condemo 
the supineness of magistrates, who permit the erec- 
tion of such nuisances ; but if they do not affect 
any of their own grounds, they pass them by with 
the most perfect indifference. There is scarcely 
any of the other numerous lakes, that could not 
be as easily lowered, and as equally benefited. In 
some few situations, perhaps, stones for making drains 
could not be readily procured ; it fortunately hap- 
pens, that here in general there is a sod of suffi- 
cient adhesiveness to form a cover for them. 

To those, who may imagine such covering would 
not last for any length of time, it may be neces- 
sary to state, that in many parts of Ireland and 
England drains are now running freely, that 
were made before the birth of any man now 
living ; btit, as the method, though exceedingly 
simple, is little, if at all, known * in this county, 
it would be adviseable to procure. a man firom the 
counties of Meath or Dublin, where these kmds of 
drains are better made than in any other part of 
Ireland. 

Sect. 9, Nature of Manures'. 

LiMKsTONE-CRAVEL, that inestimable manure, is 
to be had in a great variety of places, and is 

used 
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used in » few ; but there is not that use made of 
it, that its value deserves. Lime also, which caa 
be bad in the greater part of this county, is but 
little used. I suggested to a gentleman the great 
benefit be would receiye by using it copiously on 
a mountain farm he was reclaiming; be seemed 
astonished I should propose such an expensive 
mode, /or he would be' obliged to draw i/te lime very^ 
near hd^ a mile. Limestone v^as discovered by Mr. 
Donald Stewart some years since in the mountains 
of Slieve-on-Oir, on the estate of Henry Molony, 
Esq., yet I dare say, that to this day no use is made 
of it, and it is highly probable Mr. Molony never 
beard of any such thing. Mr. O'Brien of Cratilow 
has used a good deal of lime with great effect. 
Mr. 0*Sullivan of Limerick allows bis tenants on a 
farm, which he rents from Mr. Fitzgibbon, near 
Bridgetown, 3/. 55. per acre for liming with sixty 
barrels; bear this ye proprietors of estates, who 
will neither lime j^urselves, nor encourage your 
teoanu to do what a spirited citizen of Limerick 
bas done. Astonishing improvements have been 
made in the neighbourhood of Kiilaloe, especially 
in the mountains betw<»en that and Broadford, by 
means of marie, inexhaustible quantities of which 
oiay. be procured in the Shatmon. It is raised by 
boats, and drawn into heaps on 'tbe~shore, where it 

generally 
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generally lies until dry, and at leisore timea ia 
drawp to the land ; about fifty loads are used to 
the acre. The course of crops after this manure 
is usually ; 1st, potatoes ; 2d) barley ; Sd, oats; 4th^ 
oats; then manure again, and pursue nearly the 
same wretched course : some variation does occur ; 
they sometimes sow a crop of wheat, and perhaps 
two of potatoes in successfon, but in general the 
first is the favourite course, perhaps with the addi- 
tion of one or two crops of oats. An ancestor of 
Mr, Head of Derry was the first, who introduced 
the practice of dredging for it in deep water. The 
e£Pects of this valuable manure in the production of 
the finest crops, added to the beauty of the un- 
dulating surface, and fine views of the Shannon and 
opposite country, render the ride from Broadford 
to Killaloe highly interesting. Marie has been used 
with great efiect near Kilnoooey , where it is raised 
in the valley near the old church, but it is not 
esteemed so much as that raised in the Shannon ; 
it has also been raised between Feacle and Lough* 
graney in the barony of TuUagh. It is probable 
it may be found in many other places, but thi$ 
is not the county for agricultural exertions. 

A large and valuable mass of limestone occurs 
in the middle of the town of Toomgraney, but, 
though it is a nuisance, little or oo use is made 

of 
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of U as a manure, although it is the very kind, 
that is wanting on the adjoining mountains.* 

Sea-sand has been used vr'ith great eflect by Afr. 
Morony near Miltown-Malbay, and by many others 
near the sea-coast in gfeat quantities ; it was not 
JO much valued, until one proprietor of the shore 
charged 6ve shillings for every hundred loads, and 
another a guipea, since which the demand has en« 
creased ; but that system, of running out the land 
after a manuring, (and which is the Tuin of the 
agriculture of Ireland), is always pursued here ; 
about 300 loads are used to the acre, which will 
be sometimes drawn about a mile for 16f. 3d. 

Sea^weed (di£brent varieties of algs) is another 
valnable manure, of which large quantities are 
used for potatoes, followed by a crop of barley or 
wheat ; it is frequently brought up the Fergus by 
boats to Ennis, and carried into the country up. 
wards of four miles; it costs about four guineas 
per acre ; the potatoes are usually planted first, and 
get this first covering, and by degrees, as the weed 
can be drawn, it is spread over this, and covered 
by a second spitting and shovejling ; when they 
have the weed in time, they plant the potatoes on 
it at once. 

Ashes, 

« Two rtry large tbomt, and ft large lime, gmw out of the fi«itret 
of tbew rocks qwu eqiosed tQ tkfi weatevn breeze, imd to all 9(^ 
pearance groving wifbout aoy carUi. 
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Ashet, procored by burning the surface of ground, 
form a very large siiare of the manure of the county, 
especially of small farmers and cottiers ; if tb^y 
could be persuaded to crop ligbtly, and cultivate 
alternate green crops, this method of procuring 
manure would . be a blessing to' the country ; but 
at present it is only the prelude to the most ex« 
faaosting and di^raceful system, that could possibly 
be pursued, and in which even men of good edu- 
cation and ample means of instruction outvie even 
the most ignorant peasant. 

The high prices given for n^pe-seed for some 
years back have induced many, even poor farmers, 
to break up moory ground and bog for this pur- 
pose, but scarcely have they ever thought of drain- 
ing it; Mid in a few years, from this neglect^ and 
not using any calcareous substancea^ it reverts to 
its original state of unproductiveness : I have seen 
many situations, where a few shillings wouki have 
accomplished this, but they bad no resident land- 
lord or enlightened agent to direct them. The 
farmers and cottiers are perfectly sensible of the 
value oF manures, and therefore use great exer- 
tions to procure them, frequently to the very great' 
injury of the high roads, the sides of which they 
generally dig away, aud form deep trenches on 
each side, whilst the magistrates and conservators 
ride carelessly by. For potatoes they also in some 

places 
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p]ace4 maMi luuph ^ of a^laqt tbey oall coortagh^ 
ivliicb tbey. g^thef, after the water baa r^tifed firoiu 
lakes and tuflogjis; it i^ usualljr carried on tb^ 
h^ek9 of wooaen^ bQy«» and gjrb|.azid laats for onlj|: 
one crop. 

9ut.|he. manure, of all other^^ the moat beneficial^ 
tbe qaqst permaopit, t^nd tbatr can be bad at the^ 
le^t expence^ andi most certain in iu effects, ia 
irrigjition ; yet it is scarcely known. Sir Edwii^rd 
Q*Bn^n has lately prepared some gpoundfor waters 
ing accordingi to tbe expen$ive Glpucesteriihire me- 
thod, and is noyr enlargjng bis design?. Th^ Bey, 
Frederick Blood has laid out spm^ ground for this 
pujrpo^, also Mr. G.eorg,e A,dam9» which be mows 
twice erery year.; Mr. William Adaqis has formerlj^ 
iqade. some random efforts, but abandoned it. I laid 
01^ » sipall field fojr Bindon Blood, Esq. at RU 
verstou.; it was Uie worst of bis ground, and though 
be set the form, before I had an opportunity of 
cutting off tbe water from tbe mountain, that in«> 
jured it gr^y> jot the producfs was astonishing, 
though it got only the watejr of February and 
JMarcb ;. and thoiigh confessed so by the present 
tenant, yet any thing new being considered by him 
as an innoyation, and a thing our fathers did very 
wM mthmi/f be regrets greatly, that the levels are 
pot all (lied in, and, to shew his contempt for 

T audi 
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iocb new f angled whims, has not turned a drop of 
Water on them this winter (1S07), and, I am in<» 
formed, does intend not to do so any more« There 
are rery few. parts of the county, especially the 
eastern and western districts, that coold not take 
advantage of this blessing. Mr. Molony of Kil- 
tannon, and Captain Brown, who possess large tracts 
of mountain in the barony of Tullagh, wUch they 
now set for half-a-guioea an acre, probably much 
less, could, from the abundant supply, irrigate se* 
▼eral hundred acres, and, instead of half*a»guinea, 
make their ground worth at least four guineas an 
acre, and at a very moderate earpence, probably 
not more than three guineas per acre. On Lord 
Conyngham^s and Mr.Westby*s estates great im- 
provements might be, made, but the finest situa^ 
tion I hare any where (wen is the mountain of Cal- 
Ian (I believe the Marquis of Thon^ondVi or Lord 
Conyngham^s estate) ; there, the supply of water 
is equal to many hundred acres, but the propri<» 
etor knows little of the capabilities of his estate, 
nor indeed does any gentleman, that I have met 
with; they seem perfectly satisfied, pursuing the 
old dog-trot method of their grandfathers, with 
that rise in their rent-roll, which fortuitous circum- 
stances have made. If the proprietors of land were 
aware of the value of this improvement, and with 

what 
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wbat ease they might aocomplisb it, they would 
not let such sources of wealth flow unheeded tp 
the Shannon, or the Atlantic ocean, and^ instead of 
considering the streams froip the mountains $ Qui« 
Sance, (as they art with their neglect,) they woyld 
find them one of the ipost certain and profitable 
sources of emolument in the whole range of agricul* 
tural improvements. The expence of this great io^- 
provement is usually very moderate, and,.once accoii|. 
plished, it nearly ceases, for on^ man can attend a large 
tract of it ; the effects of (he best manure fire soon wora 
out, but this, for less thi^n (he cost of one mt^nuring, 
lasts for ever, and is much qiore valuable than th^ 
richest dunging. It is necessary to cautioi) those, 
whp h^ye an inclination to adopt this impfovemeot, 
that their ground must be free from small ridges, and 
that, the nearer it approaches to an incjined plane, 
the more perfect the improvement will be, and «• 
ecuted at much less expence ; but I would advise 
ihem not to think of it, unless they are deter- 
mined not to listen to their old-light frjei^ds apd 
interested stewards, who usually set their faces against 
(he adoptipn pf any improvement they do not under- 
stand, and of which they are not the first movers, and 
to abandon all idea of it, if they will not go tlirough 
with it with spirit and steadiness ; half measures wil^ 
^nswer no piriy ose l>ut tp bring the practice into dis- 



/ 
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repute, loee moDey, and gratify ignorance fthd prqu- 
. dice. In the many places, in which I have conduc'idl 
this favourite branch of my profession, I have found, 
that very few have acted either with credit to me. or 
regard to their own interest; they very soon grew 
tired of the expence, and were put out of conceit by 
their wise-man or some very wise friend, and left off 
when they should have gone on : even after the work 
had been finished it has been totally neglected^ 
and one gentleman near Dublin complains, that 
'^ watering was of little use to his land ;** yet, ex-- 
tDept the first season, n($t a drop of water has been 
turned on the land since it was finished, upwards of 
teven yeara ago. 

As lime is generally the only manure, that 
is carried to any distance, it becomes an object 
to have it well burned, and carried in 'th&t 
atate, as it is much lighter ; good limestone loses 
about one-third of its weight in burning, and, lu • 
thriee hundred weight of good stone will make About ^ 
a barrel of lime, a great saving in the carriage 'may 
be made« The kilns of this country are generally 
very badly built; they are usually too wide T^t the 
mouth, and too shallow, which helps to consume too 
much fuel ; they should be made hilf as wide in the 
middle as they are high, and the width of the mouth 
should be one-fourth, or less, of the 'height; a kiln 
Cwdvci feet bighy and six feet wide at the belly, will, if 

properly 
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fnropefly attended, burn about sixteen batrels each 
«tay. A oian can maSke 'ff}6& wages at 1 ^. ptr barrd 
Ybr breaking and bai'ning:, if the stones are Intfl 
tfown for hitn at the tcrln; this is a mtich bevtet 
method than breaking by the day, <btit W nmst be 
watched, to oblige him to break the stone small 
enough. When lime-kilns are constructing, great 
care should be taken that they are built substan^- 
tially, and well backed with sand, to prevent the 
beat from escaping-; sand answers this purpose 
much better than clay or earth of any kind, as it 
does not, by sometimes shrinking, and sometimes 
swelling, form chinks, which are frequently seen in 
kilns, and seem to be unheeded. Every lime-kila 
should have a parapet wall, to prevent the wind from 
affecting the burning ; dry stone-work, or even sods 
will answer, and, if a conical covering was erected, it 
would not only save fuel, but would prevent the burst- 
ing of kilns of this shape, when they are not drawn, 
before heavy rains fall, which frequently happens ; if 
not drawn immediately, they should be carefully co- 
yered. Robert St. George, Esq. of the county of Kil- 
kenny, bas adopted a kiln of a very different shape 
from the above ; it is a cylinder of ten feet on a 
small pointed cone of five feet ; it burned twenty-five 
barrels of lime in the same time, that one of the 
usual oval kilns burned only twenty-one barrels; 

it 
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it was found easier to burn tbe stone* in if, and 
much more easily drawn^ tbe lime falling quieklj, 
whilst it adhered to tbe sides of tbe others ; a plate 
representing this kiln may be seen in the Survey of 
Kildare lately pablished. 
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CHAP. V. 



CENERAL SUBJECTS. 

Sect. 1. Population. 

THIS branch of erery Statistical Surrey must^ 
t fear, remain very imperfect; after a great deal 
of trouble, and many inquiries, I found nothing 
satisfactory, or that would lead to any thing bett^ 
than probable conjecture, and of what lise coaU 
conjecture be, but' to lead people astray ? I found I 
could very nearly ascertain the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation, thanks to the liberality of the clergy of 
that persuasion ; but those of any other I found 
dumb, Dr. Duigenan had laid them under bis inter- 
diction. 

The roost useful tendency of the inquiry is^ 
easily answered in the affirmative; the certainty 
of the rapid encrease is beyond the cavils of the 
tnost jaundiced croaker. The population of this 
county has been estimated by Dr. Beaufort at 96,000 
touls, but I conjecture it is considerably above that 
number at present ; vast tracts of mountain have 
been reclaimed since the publication of Dr. Beau- 
fort's 
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forl*8 Memoir id 1792, and eren his account was 
taken from Mr. Busbe's tables published in 1777, who 
allows only 5| persons to each house ; the Catholic 
clergymen, who certainly have la good right to know 
it» were unanimous in stating the population at least 
6f , some 7 9 to a hma^i probably the whole population 
may now be 120,000« But what use in conjecture ? 
And» until some means are contrived by govern- 
ment, that win not alarm the lower orders of the 
people, it can be nothipg better^ every thing I have 
aeea on the subject, except the E^y lately published 
by Dr. Whitelaw^ deserves little notice. But, thanks , 
to the foodi, qppn yvliicb our people sofasist, there 
tan be no d{^ng^r of a failure^ and^ whilst the root 
#f plenty, is 99 easily procured* and a family of six 
persons maiyt^ined^ipon less than an. acre of ground, 
a man has no, apprehension of poverty ; cQnse<]uently 
early marriages will and do take place, (especially 
as we are sot cursed with that badge of English 
slavery, poor laws,) and children are little or no 
burden ; the pleotj of potatoes and milk is such, 
that the children are almost always eating i let 
those ignorant cavillers, who say ihat potatoes and 
milk is not nourishing food^ look at the children, 
generally in rags, but with every appearance and 
reality of ruddy health, and, if that is not sufficient, 
let them attend a foot ball or hurling match, and see 
the superiority of potatoes and milk over gross 

cheese 
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cheese and bad beer. In the neighbourhood of 
Six-mile-bridge the popaUtion is very great, even 
of people in good circumstances; for, in a circle ' 
of about five miles diameter, upwards of twenty* 
eight rcqiectable families reside almost constantly, 
and, except a little bickering about road-jobbing, 
keep op an intimacy. 

Sect. 2. Numhei' and size of Towns and Villages. 

Ennis, the capital of the county of Clare, is 
estimated by the best informed of the inhabitants 
to contain about 9,000 souls ;• twenty years ago 
it was much more ; the' Assizes and Quarter 8es« 
sions are held there ^* the cottages for poor people 
are much better now than twenty years since, but 
the morals of the people deplorably worse, for the 
Rev. Mr. Barret, titular Dean of Kttialoe, informs 
fne, that formerly there were upwards of 2,000 
communicants of bis persuasion in Ennis, but at 
present not more than 900; this great decrease 
therefore cannot be imputed entirely to a decrease 
HI population, tior, I am certain, to a preference for 
any other mode of worship. 

Krtlaloe, Kikush, lonistyiuon, Six-miie-bridge, 
z Corrofin, 

* The Sessiont, held in thii county in October, art at a very iocon- 
venitnt time, for it is during the great fair of Baltinailoe, vbca the 
f renter |>an of Uie retpectable landholders are therc^ 
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Corrofin, Kilfenora, Skarrif, and Miltown, are the 
principal towni and tillages. 

Kilnish Ib rising fast into some consequence, and, 
if want of capital did not prevent it, would export 
many articles of agricultural produce, tbat are now^ 
bought on commission for the limerick merchants. 
A good quantity of corn and butter is bought by 
Mr. Patterson, a very active and intelligent inha- 
bitant, who has been of the utmost benefit to Kilrush 
and the adjoining country. If houses were built in 
favourable situations on the sea-sbore, inany, who 
go to other places, would make this their summer 
residence, because they could have a daily con* 
veyance by water from Limerick, and many parts 
of Tipperary, but they complain, that ground for 
houses is kept up so high, that they are obliged 
to go elsewhere. Between the Revenue house and 
Scattery-island, on a sloping bank to the Shannon, 
there is one of the finest situations for a crescent 
of houses, that, I am convinced, would take re- 
markably well. I presume to think that, instead of 
demanding a high ground rent, it would be greatly 
for the interest of the proprietor even to make a 
present of ground plots, to induce people to build. 
This would not only cause a rapid rise in the 
rents of the adjacent country, but, by creating a 
ms^rket for the consumption of produce, would ex- 
tend this rise in the value of land very far into 

the 
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the country. I regret I ain not able to staie the 
encreaae of exports and imports of this port ; had I 
received an answer to letters I wrote to those best 
able to answer my queries, or a personal answer 
from the rector, my statement woul4 not be thus 
imperfect,* 

Miltown, through the exertions of the proprietor, 
Mr. Morony, is likely to become one of the best 
inhabited parts of the county ; a few years since 
tliere was scarcely a house but his own, but 
now there may be seen in every direction a great 
number of neat lodges; and, as he. is daily adding 
to the comforts and elegance of the situation, I 
Irost and hope he will be amply repaid for his 
spirited exertions; he should be a pattern to other 
proprietors in this and an adjoining county, who, 
from a mistaken policy in demanding high rents, 
drive away those, who would improve their estates. 
Mr. Morony*s gardens are amongst the best in the 
county ; though close to the shore of the Atlantic, 
they produce the greatest abundance of ihe choicest 
kinds of fruits and vegetables ; butany part of a tree, 
Z 2 that 

« I have been arciued by this (entleman of not makuig a per- 
•onal application ; I went twice to Kilnuh for that purpose, but was 
not fortunate cnou^ to meet him ; my mode waft generally to send 
printed queries before I had a peraonal communication, U»t the 
gentlemen might be in some degree prepared, and I liad every reasop 
to hope, that the budable designs of the Dublin l^^iety would not 
have bees laeriQced to etlcjucUe. 
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tlmt rites tboTe the wall, is ittmedUtely destroyed ; 
the German tamarisk (uoiarix Germanica) icems td 
stand this situation better than any other tree, 

A Tery handsome church has been lately bdilt At 
Miltown ; but» though it wlu ridiculed at first as 
too large, it is found now to be much too small for 
the great aocessiofi of genteel inhabitants ; the seaU 
have been arranged^ as tliey should be in eyery 
church ; there are oo churlish pews> but every person 
sits where he chooses; they ail ftice one way 
towards the communion table, 'and ore certainly 
much bett^ adapted to a place of wonhip tiian 
pews^* Mr. Morony is noir Wilding at Spanish^ 
l^oint elegant and commodions hot and cold baths^ 
and a hotel capable of containing npwanis of sixty 
single bedsi with spacious assembly rooms, &c. Sue. 
Races are often run here, as Another attiusement 
for the lodgere. 

A great natural curiosity may be seen near Mr. 

Glare's house, called the puffing hole ; it Spouts the 

water to a Considerable height with great force^ 

and, when the sun shines, forms at each emission 

of the water a beautiful iris ; there are also several 

others on this coast, at Doolen, Baltard, Cloghan- 

sevan, &c . > . 

Six-mile-bridge 

* In the month of .April 1806, t went to Droghcda church, hut 
lifter walkmg^ up one aisH>, and i/own another, and encountering the 
bfoad ftare of the congregation, I found there wat no admittance 
for a stranger, and was oblig«;d to wafk out of the church; on relating 
this, I was informed it was not uncommon in that church. 
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Six^mile^bridge was formerly of some note, but is 
now in a rapid decline ; it has the skeleton of a 
beautiful market-house, the ruins of an oil-mill, and 
an extensive flour-mill almost in ruins, and quite 
idle (1807,) but I understand it is likely to be at work 
soon. It is the estate of the Earl of Egremont, but 
is rebted on a lease for ever. 

Ne^vmarket is advancing fast in building and 
tvtrj kind of improvement, but it has the unusual 
benefit of a resident and attentive landlord. 

Sect. 3. Habilaiions^ fuel^ food^ and clothing of 
the lower rank, and their general cost. 

HABITATIONS. 

The cottages of the labouring classes are almost 
universally built of stone without any cement ; 
some few in the mountains and bogs are constructed 
very badly with sods; the couples are about 
two feet asunder, and support what are called rib- 
beries or stretchers; across these the small branches 
of trees are laid, and on these thin tough sods, 
which support the thatch, and into which the straw, 
after being wound up in hancffuls, is thrust by an 
iron instrument like a dibble. Frequently heath, 
fern» rushes, sedge, and sometimes potatoe-stalks, 
are used instead of straw ; the potatoe-stalks last 

only 
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only one winter, and are a wretched covering. They 
have generally a step down into tbero, which causes 
them to be always damp, and, as the dunghill is 
usually near the door, it adds to the damp filthy 
slate of the cabins. On this damp floor the straw 
or hay, on which they sleep, is generally spread, 
and often the pig and dog partake of the same 
b(^ ; as they are food of having the smoke about 
them, it adds to the filthy appearance of their babt* 
tations ; yet out of these huts issue the sinewy arms^ 
that chiefly man the British fleet and armies. It 
is vain to expect any alteration^ until the gen- 
tlemen and farmers set an example of cleanliness 
about their own dwellings, which, though they may 
have a handsome approach and plantations in the 
front, are, in general, in a most filthy state near 
the kitcl^en door. 

FUEL 

Is universally turf or peat, which abounds in almost 

every part of the county, except a part of Burrin, 

which is supplied on the sea-coast from Connamara 

on the opposite side of the bay of Galway ; a boat* 

load, containing from forty to sixty back-loads, costs 

from 20s. to 2Ss, ; in other parts of this rocky coun^ 

try, rempte from the sea, the inhabitants are greatly 

distressed for firing, which must ever remain a bar 

to any great increase of population, 

A labourer 
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A labourer will cut as much turf in two days, as 
will serve his family for a year, and his wife and 
children save it; the carriage home is generally 
performed by placing two small baskets on a horse's 
back; or, where they live very near the bog, or the 
ground is rocky or very soft, the family carry it 
on their backs, and it is astonishing what a weight 
•ome of these little creatures will carry. The 
price paid for liberty to cut turf is very various, 
and though in some places, where it is becoming • 
scarce, a high price is demanded, and must be paid, 
yet in general it is reasonable. In some places band 
turf, or that made into rollk with the hand, is 
used, and makes a more lasting and hotter fire 
than that cut with the slane. Where turf abounds, 
it is seldom cut to the bottom of the bog, and 
the best turf is left behind ; this is also occasioned 
by the very general neglect of draining, and surely, 
where a high price is charged, it is incumbent on 
the proprietor to drain ihe bog, to give the poor 
people the full value of their money. Too often the 
proprietor permite his bog » to ^be cut into holes, 
which not only helps to keep the bog always wet, 
but the chief ezpence in reclaiming bog is occa- 
sioned by the necessity of filling in these holes. 
Agents to estates are here in general highly culpa- 
ble; they never think, nor care, that in the next ge- 

nergition 
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neration many estates will be but thinly inhabiled, 
from a want of this necessary of life. 

In the parish of Kilragbtishy and other places, 
no price is paid for the bank, from which the 
turf is cut, as is the practice in other counties ; 
but six guineas per acre are charged for the ground, 
on which the turf is spread ; tiiis ridiculous custom, 
occasions the turf to be badly saved, and in wet 
seasons often lost; for *the poor people, to save 
this ezpence, heap their wet turf on each other, 
and lose a great deal ef time by frequent turning. 
In other places ground for spreading on is let for 
es. per square perch, (48/. per acre.) Some charge 
diflFerent prices for certain dimensions per agree- 
ment : for band-turf, eight guineas per acre are 
charged for both spreading-ground and turf-bank. 
In most places the turf^ after being cat and thrown 
up on the bank, is carried away in barrows, and 
spread by women and children, and the drying, 
called footing, continued until it is clamped. Some 
throw up the turf on the bank to a man, who re* 
ceives it on a pitchfork ; he flings it seven or eight 
yards to another man ; this is repeated, until it 
has reached the drying ground, and injures the turf 
greatly. 

FOOD. 
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FOOD^ 

Scarcely any other than potatoes and milk ; this; 
last not always in winter, but in greater plenty tbafi 
formerly. 

On the sea-coast a good deal of Rsh is eaten;,, 
but a rocky unsafe shore, expokd to Atlantic storms, 
debars them in many places from catching that 
qikantity they might, and with which the sea 
Ikbounds ; they are also unable to purchase the pro- 
per apparatus for fishing in deep water. 

Aftfiost eVery cottier has a small garden, chiefly 
oc^-ifiied vi^ith cabbaged; some few sdw onions, 
parsnips,' &c. ; bdt the standing and favourite dish 
is potatoes and milk: to prove, that this food is 
perfeetly ftdf&oieni' to enable them to undergo the 
hardest labour, we need only observe the quantity 
of work performed, when they work by task, ajid 
the astonishing feats of activity and strength they 
perform at their amusements of burling or foot-balL - 
The ' labourers, who migrate to England every 
harve^t,^ shew how equal to the hardest work th^y 
are, and, so far from living on the heavy cheese and 
other gross food, which an Englishman is p.lways 
cramming into his mouth, they live nearly as spa- 
ringly as they do at home ; otherwise they could 
not bring home so much money, the accamulation 
2 A of 
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of which it their only inducement to leave ihcir own 
country ; they certainly can have none in the sua- 
vity of their English companions in labour, and 
shew in a very flattering light the superiority of 
our too often despised countrymen in every amiable 
trait of character ; in Ireland you will never bear 
any of those illiberal remarks, that poor Paddjr 
must hourly bear in England. As Mr. Young, in 
his Tour in Ireland, says, << they have nothing of 
that incivility of sullen silence, in which so many 
Englishmen seem to wrap themselves up, as if re- 
tiring within their own importance/* 

In the neighbourhood of Dromoland and Quin the 
men are remarkably tall and well made, yet I can« 
not learn, that they live better than their smaller 
neighbours. 

Much ground is let to poor people, and to others, 
living in towns, to born for potatoes; the price 
has encreased with the demand, and some ground 
leu so high as 8/. per acre, and for various lesser 
sums down to 4/. ; frequently the same price is 
paid for a second crop* The quantity consumed 
by a family of six people; which is greatly under the 
average of each house, is usually about. twenty-two 
stone per week, which, at 1 28 stone to the barrel, 
and fifteen barrels to the acre, makes the quantity 
of ground necessary for this consiunption to be 
something less than an acre ; but, as the quantity 

produced 
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produced is ofteo not to great, it may be fairly 
stated, that an acre ib fully sufficient, including a 
pig or two, dog, cat, fowl, and not a little to 
suangers, who never meet with a recusal, if they 
come {It meal times* 



CLOTHING. 

. The usual • material for the men is frize, made 
at home by the wife or daughters, who all make 
a sufficient quantity for the family, and frequently 
have some to sell; it is much better than that mado 
by oMinufacturers for shops. The petticoats of the 
women are often of this kind, but more frequently 
of coarse flannel dyed a bad red, which they also 
generally make and dye themselves ; sometimes they 
wear short jackets, not unlike spencers, of the same 
materials and colour, when about their business; 
but, when they go to the chapel or to the market, 
they frequently wear dimity and other cotton fabrics, 
and cotton or stuff gowns, which they purchase 
from shop-keepers or pedlars at fairs or markets. 
In the western part of this county, and about 
Corrofin, they knit a great quantity of coarse yarn 
stockings, which are the general medium of barter 
for what they want ; sometimes they bring coarse 
linens, called bandle-cloth, canvas for bags and 
sacks^ butter, eggs, yarn, Jtc. Sec., the pric% of 

2 A 2 which 
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irhiell ako it iisaally laid out with the dealers for 
necessaries; noney for these small articles ia seldom 
brought home: happily, as yet, very liule is throvn ^ 
away on tea and sugar. Hats made in the country, 
chiefly near Skarriff, and which cost from about J3j. 9^4. 
to Ss. 5d> are worn by the men ; the women seldom 
wear any thing but a handkerchief on their heads ; 
in wet weather the hood of the cloak protects them. 
Shoes, generally ef leather badly tanned, are sold 
for, sii^le pumps 6s. ; tuitied pomps for beaux, Is^ 
to 9s. ; with two solta, 8s. 8tf . Waistcoat generally 
of firisa, soaetioies of cottons of diflbrent kinds. 
Breeches of fri^e are usually worn by old men ; 
the young men wear generally thicksets, or sheep* 
skin prepared at home. Wigs of woo), from Is. Vjd. 
to 3«. $^. ' On week days, At their daily labour, 
they are in general but badly clad, but on Sundays 
they make a very clean and respectable appearance. 
The men frequent^ in summer, but the ^romen 
^almost always, go withoai shoes or stockings, and 
so tenacious are they of this custom, that it is with 
the greatest diflkuky they can bci penKuaded to 
wear them, when taken into geptlemens* houses; 
and indeed in almost every house is this filthy babil 
peroMtted, or viewed with indifference by the lady, 
and I have seen even some young hdies not averse 
themselves to appearing in shoes wiAout stockfngs. 
In every part of this county the clothes (I mean 

those 
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those of the lower vank) t^re washed by beating them 
in a river on a large smooth stone with a flat board , 
oalled $ beetle ; for this purpose they will stand for 
hours op to their knees in water, even in cold weather; 
after this tliey mo to the fire; this causes the legs to 
be foil of black and blue spots, and to swell to a 
great size ; these were the kind that partial Twks 
described in bis tour, as the standard of Irish legs; 
bat our couittry-iyoiDeB, with the assistance of their 
friends at th§ eartben«-ware inanufaetories in Eng- 
land, were not long in Us debt. 

Sect. 4. Prices of wages, labour j and provisions. 

hf some parts of the couniy, where a laboocer is 
constantly employed, he gets Sd, per day ; if only 
occasionally, or at harvest, lO^f. to \s. id. and diet; 
in other plaees he receives e\d, per day through 
the year, if occasiooaUy, €\id. and diet ; the rates in 
others are iOd. if constantly employed; some persons, 
who give smalt plots of ground and a cabin, with 
potatoe gK>und at the rate, for which- land let ten 
years ago, pay 8/f., some 6d.y and some only Sd. ; 
Mr. Singleton of Quinville pays his cottiers only 5d 
through the year, but they have bargabs of ground, 
that make their wages at least equal to i;Od. Stating 
the ral!^ of wages will by -no means ascertain what 
the iabourer receives, for, as in the case of Mr. 

Singleton, 
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Singleton, tbey b«re an equivaleot in land, and fire- 
quenily those, who bare the highest nominal wages, 
are charged enormously high for their p^tatoe 
ground, and perhaps a wretched cabin, that tbey 
buik themselves. Very little bkboor is performed 
by task, sometimes tbresbing is done, but complaints 
are always made of their leaving much corn in the 
straw ; the labourers, from not knowing, the value 
of task-work, are averse to it ; wer& it as well 
known as it deserves, almost every species of work 
would be executed in this manner; it would be 
for the mutual benefit of both employer and la- 
bourer ; one would have more than twice the quan- 
tity of work done in the same time, and the other 
would be able to earn nearly twice his usual wages ; 
the chief difficulty would be to prevent the exe- 
cution of the work in an improper manner,- but 
this could be easily prevented by standing by, and 
instructing a man in making a perch or two as 
it ought to be, and insisting steadily on the exe- 
cution conformably to the pattern. Whenever I 
perceive any attempt at trick, I always have the 
ditch, or whatever it mky be, levelled, and make 
the task-man, at his own expeuce, remake it ac- 
cording to the plan ; this seldom fails of efiecting 
the purpose, but, as it frequently happens, that 
unforeseen, difficulties occur in the execution, such 
as large stones, strong springs of water, &c. &c , in 

such 
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such eases a liberal allowance should be made. It 
should also be insisted on, and enforced by a stop- 
page of wages, that the work shall be executed at 
a fixed period, and that a certain number of men 
shall be constantly employed ; otherwise, as they 
think they are sure of the job, they will go else- 
where, and return to their task- work, only when 
they cannot get work at any other place.; but still 
\an allowance should be made for continued wet 
weather, or other unavoidable obsUcles. Many, 
who are not accustomed to this mode, may ima- 
gine, if they see a labourer earn perhaps twice as 
much as his usual hire, that a great abatement should 
be made in his agreement ; where this pitiful idea- 
prevails, all thoughts of task-work had better be 
abandoned, and the old lazy system pursued. It is 
policy as well as justice, that a labourer should 
receive higher wages for greater exertions ; besides, 
in a country, where this practice is unknown, if the 
labourer earned even a little more than he ought, it 
will help to establish the practice ; at a future period 
it may be brought down to an equitable standard, and 
competition amongst the labourers will assist to fix ir. 
That labourers do not receive in general a sufficient 
remuneration for active exertions, I am perfectly con- 
vinced ; we often hear of such and such gentlemen 
giving the usual rate of ti\e country, and a cabin 
and potatoe ground, and grass for a cow. There ^> ' 



are 
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are noinbers in the tity of Dublin, I am eettaia, thai 
think these are always giren grat» } but no far froQi 
it, *tbe gentleman gives perhaps a few sticks of small 
valoe toi^ards building a cabin, and the cottier 
finds every thing else ; the potatoe ground some 
waste spbt worth little, and thai probably takes 
many da^s of hard labour to clear ; yet the cottier 
is charged for this at least as high a rent as for tbd 
best acre on the estate. The grass for a cow is 
generally some worn-out or wet boggy pasture, over* 
stocked, and charged equally high as the potatoe 
ground; yet these are the favors, for which the 
landed proprietors expect the mQ3t active labour, 
and it frequently happens, that the poor man, after 
all his exertions, for some trifling omission gets 
Warning to quit on the first of May. That thero 
are many exceptions to the above mean-spirited 
landlords, I have had great pleasure in witnessing, 
and would feel great pleasure in particularising them, 
but, as it would appear invidious, I desist. In the 
year 1800 potatoes sold for 6d. or Sd. per stone by 
retail ; by the barrel . they were sold something 
cheaper ; even at that price they were hard to be 
got, as the demand for those for seed, and an opinion 
that they would be dearer in summer, k^pt up the 
price ; (in Dublin at that period they were 2s. 4rf. per 
stone;) now (1807) they are for 2lid. and 3d. per 
stone by retail^ which is reckoned dear. 

Hou^- 
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House-carpenter, fFom 3^. 9'^. to 4^. 4 J. per day; 
bcdge carpeoterj 2s» 2d. and diet per day ; thatcber, 
3 J. 3d. and diet per day ; berdsman and shepherd by 
^reeoaent. 

Pioughmeo, who are expert at skinning ground 
for burning, receive usually 3^. 3d. per day and 
diet ; they find their own plough, and the farmer 
fiods two horses and a driver ; their plough, though 
of the very rudest v^orkmanship and materials, (ge- 
nerally small rough birch,) performs the work equal 
to any I ever saw at any of the ploughing matches 
of agricultural societies; they take a sod about ten 
inches broad, and from two to five inches deep^ 
as they are desired; the ploughman, that I saw 
axecuting this work, was in such demand, that it 
was necessary to bespeak him some time before be 
was wanting ; he works very quick, making the horses 
go at a smart rate, and takes great care to keep the 
wing of his share and coulter always very sharp, 
vrhich is a great contrast to the general mode of the 
country, and indeed of Ireland, for the coulters 
are frequently an inch broad in the cutting part. 

At Miltown-Malbay labour is 6 i J. per day, the 

rent 4/. per acce for ground, and 6/. for the grass of 

a cow ; what an unfeeling disproportion ! Thirty years 

ago the rate of wages was 6d. per day ; the grass 

of a cow was then about thirty shillings, rent of 

a cabin and an acre of ground, much better than 

at present, 30^. 

2 B Now 
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Now the rate of laboar is only 6tf., or at the 
utmost Sd., grass of a cow from three guineas to 
five guineas, a cabin and an acre of potatoe-f round 
four pounds, frequently much more. I need ndt 
enter into calculations to shew the depression of 
the lower classes ef the people ; the above compa- 
rison is worth a volume of the most laboured de* 
ductions. I am happy to have the authority of so 
competent a judge as Mr. Young, who, in his Tour 
in Ireland in 1779, second part ef vol. 2, gives a 
detail of oppressions, which, t am sorry to say, are 
too frequent at this day, and I can assure Mr. Young 
be is by no means a favourite in this county ; he 
iofj too many tales abdut mkidle-mtn. 

The bread of this county is, in general, exceedingly 
good, but seldom has a sufficient quantity of salt 
put into it, and is too crumbly, owing to some 
inismanagement in the making; this fault may bt 
generally found all through Munster and Connaught, 
and indeed in most country towns in Ireland. 

Sect. 5. State of Tiike^-tts general amowit. 

The rates of tithe vary according to the dispo- 
siitionof the clergyman or his tithe*proctor, and are 
a tolerable barometer of the love or dislike of his 
parishioners; where they are higher than customary, 
you may be certain of finding a turbulent divine, 

wb» 
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Hvho vriil have his rights, regardless whether he is 
iiked or disliked, or, if he isanon-resident, his proctor 
is of the same way of thinking. If, on the con- 
trary, they are moderately exacted, the love and 
respect of his neighbours follow of course. In the 
parishes of Tnchiquin, Rath, and Kilkeedy the in- 
cumbent receives about one-fourth of what he micrht 
legally demand. In the corcasses half-a-guinea per 
acre has been this year demanded, and, considering 
that the produce is the bounty of nature, without 
any expenditure, is not unreasonable ; nor is it con^ 
sidered so by the better sort of tenants for ground, 
that produces seven tons of hay per acre ; but, 
if rated at only five tons, the tenth af a irery mo^ 
derate calculation would amount to a guinea an 
acre. In the neighbourhood of Newmarket the tithes 
are generally farmed out, which is a constant source 
of wrangling and discontent, and usually concludes 
with the vicar^s making an abatement of one-third of 
the proctor's demand ; surely this needs no comment. 
In the parish of Kilnaboy, the tithe^of wheat is 
generally 10^., oats €s., here, barley, and potatoes, 
Ss. per acre. In the mountains of Killaloe, tithe, 
if not set by valuation in the bulk, is 6s. oris, for 
oats, barley, and flax. Parish of Inchicronan gene- 
rally by agreement; if by the acre, wheat 85., oats, 
barley, meadow, and potatoes 45. ; flax not tithed^ 
F'lax and green crops are not in general tithed, 
fi 9 2 as 
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at 10 fonie ether eountiei^ Du Parker receives 
seventeen guineas for eel-weirs at KiUaloe* lo the 
parish ct Fenlow two paru are impropriate, aod ene 
Tiearial ; the first belong to the Earl of Egremont, 
ind the last is in the gift of the Bishop of Kil« 
laloe. The rector of Tomgraney has tithes in the 
following parishes; Tonagraneyy Kilbaliyhone, Moy- 
fertai Kilkeedy, Kil&rboy, Inphicronan, Feacle, 
Tullagh, Killard, Killorao^ Killokeooedy,ifcc.; what 
a monstrous abuse of the institution is this ? Some 
of these parishes are upwards of fifty miles asunder, 
and no kind of duty performed by him in aoy, 
eicept at Temgraoey. I undersUod, that singular 
industry aod research amongst ouisty records bavp 
been, used to discover these tithes; if half as much 
bad been used to improve the morals, and sopport 
the poor, aged, and infirm, how much more me- 
ritorious ? However, the living, if I am not mis- 
informed, has by this means been raised firom 80/. 
per annum to 2,000/. ; it is in the gift of Mr. Brady 
of Raheens* 

That the rates of tithe in this county are gene- 
rally far below what the clergyman is legally en- 
titled to, will not be denied ; and that tithe-proctors 
have frequently exacted more than the customary 
dues, is also equally certain, but still below a tenth, 
and in some instances they do not receive a twentieth. 
It has been a fashion lately to treat the clergy, 

and 
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and of course tithe, with every degree of conteinpt; 
it is a common tatble-talk before servents, and even 
to laboarerft in the 6eld ; can we therefore wonder 
at the opposition it receives from the lower orders i 
It must be coofessedy that too many of the clergy 
of every persuasion are a disgrace to their order, 
and give too much occasion for this contempt. The 
non>resid^nce of the clergy is also another cause of 
much odium, and very justly ; why should a clergy- 
man receive any emolument from those, on whom he 
confers no benefit? He perhaps lives in flnghmd, 
or in a distant part of Ireland, aiid is never heard of, 
but when his proctor comes into the country to set 
his tithes, that reveq/ae, which, after providing com* 
fbrtably for the incumbent, was intended by the 
founders for the use of the poor. 

I have often heard it asserted in this county, 
and elsewhere, that every sect should provide for 
tb^ir own f lergy ; this might answer in some parts 
of the North, where the majority are Dissenters of 
different denominations, but in a county like this, 
where the disproportion between Catholics and Pro- 
testants is so very great, it would be impossible. I 
fieel, how inadequate I am to discuss this difficult 
subject, and, I dare say, have said more than some 
hot spiriu will like; but the illiberal abuse I have 
beard poured out indiscriminately on the clergy con- 
vinces me, that a regard for religion did not, indeed 

coul4 
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eoukl not, dictate those violent and inflammatory 
discourses. It would appear but reasonable, that 
those landed proprietors, who have received such 
an unexpected addition to their rent-roll, those 
extensive farmers, who have returned from every 
market with pockets full of money, or those mono- 
poheing graziers, who lead a life of indolence, and 
whose greatest exertions in agriculture consist in 
planting an acre or two of potatoes, and impove- 
rishing, hke the poorest cottier, a few more by 
repeated corn crops, should refrain from such Ian* 
guage ; had it proceeded from one of their cottiers, 
'who paid three or four guineas for an acre of 
bad ground, and a cabin ikat he built himself^ 
four or five guineas for the grass of a* cow, on 
the very worst part of bis farm, and did not receive 
a rise in the price of his labour adequate to that 
of land, or of every necessary of life, we should 
not be surprised ; but from men, who have so un-> 
expectedly jumped into large fortunes, more li- 
beral ideas might reasonably be expected. 

The most objectionable part of the tithe system 
is the vast tracts of rich ground under cattle, that 
pay nothing:* if the tithe laws were modified, and 

the 

« It it not generally known, that, in 1*735, a vote patped in Par- 
liaonenf , that any lawyer, or any other person, who was concerned in 
the case of tithes for bullocks, should be declared an enemy to his 
eonntry. 
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the fattening and grazing ground made to pay, that 
on the cottiers potatoes and flax might well be abo- 
lishedy for it is a %vell known fact, that the herd 
of a thousand acres pays more tithe than his em- 
ployer. It is a common assertion, that twice the 
sum, under any other denomination, would be paid 
with pleasure ; if it is not the amount, that is objecti- 
onable, I fear it must be imputed to an aversion for a 
church ^tablishment, and that it comes from a quarter 
averse to all government: any of the lower orders, that 
I mentioned this to, declared their only objection was 
the oppressive mode, and not the sum- It is the 
opinion of many moderate clergymen, who wish to 
live with their flocks as they should do, and also 
of the best informed of the lait}', that an acreable 
assessment, calculated from the average of the seven 
preceding years* tithe, and abolishing tithes for po- 
tatoes, flax, and every thing under an acre of corn, ' 
would not only leave the clergyman at liberty to 
attend to the duties of his function, free from those 
perpetual bickerings with his parishioners, but would 
also take the farmers out of the hands of tithe-proc* 
tors, whom they have frequently sufficient cause 
to dread ; and it would make those agricultural 
drones, the graziers, contribute their share, and not 
leave the burden on the shoulders of those, who 
earn their bread by active exertions. The money, 
collected for this purpose^ m'^ht be paid into the 

hands 
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bands of the county treasurer, and at every assizes 
handed over to the clergyman free of all expence; 
to make the income of the clergy keep pace with 
the value of produce, a septennial valuation by a 
jury, liable to the usual challenges, would easily 
fix the average; or it would probably be less 
objectionable for tbe incumbent to choose ode arbi- 
trator, and the farmer another, and, if these could 
not agree in their award, a third person might be 
called in. 

Another mode has been suggested ; that the tithes 
should be sold at a moderate valuation, and a fund 
established, which would not only provide amply 
lor the clergy, but enable them to build glebe 
bouses, and ease them of all anxiety about the 
things of this world ; they could not then have any 
just cause for non-residence, and the bishop would 
likewise have no excuse for neglecting to enforce 
it. This non-residence is a most monstrous abuse of 
tbe establishment, and may well give caose for tbe 
sarcasms so often levelled at it ; well may it be said, 
and justly, that it is merely the emolument they 
are anxious about; this applies equally to the dig- 
nitaries of the church as to those possessing small 
livings. If clergymen or their proctors acted im* 
partially in valuing tithes, there would be much 
less cause for complaint ; but it is a glaring fact, 
that, in many instances, the gentleman pays much 

less 
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1^ than tlie {ttbf* iniin ; It h e<)tmlly well known, 
that cooibinaciods b^ve /been ibraied by men oF 
fortune, (not genUedifeni) to hafti(ier the ineum- 
beiit By gfithg ntitibks to draW tithe, when they 
were cbh&M be was ttfaj[)i*ep4red. 

The total dboiitioh bf tilbes. Without any pro- 
visibti in lien bf them, is a favobrite topic with a 
certain class bf cdeii; Supposing this tb be ac- 
complished, it would not! eaie the tenant in the 
}ea:^t,'a8 tnose declaiming Uhdlbt-ds would imme-^ 
diately dettiand an encrease '&f rtot; probably much 
more thab the ^modht *df tbe tithe t ev6ry persbn 
must kbdiv; IHiit lahds tithb-fKee are always liet higher 
than any other, and great c&tk is- Ytfcen in adver- 
tising Ach' land tb ^toirtt tHifr iiiit: * 

The grea^t grieifance of Ul'i^ tb'e impropriation 
of trthes; iiid tlie' gfojie^t tAhxA of a fund, that^ 
vi'Hs origWily intended fbr the iise'df thb churchy 
and for cliiirftdijid'pdrposef. 'It is #ell iinbwn, that 
thes^ tithes irea'ftVays more Hgidly exacted thatf 
tlibse in the h^nds bf the difergy/ 'One lay pro* 
I^l^oV alone Hiis uj^wards oF'*rbbo/. per abnutn', 
arrid exacts a -^rtth bf every iHitig. ' One cler^y- 
fiitin tHihksj "that rio more »^ibKf mode thjlK' 
** titlieS cah' be de^'i^U for tlh'i mairttdhance df^the 
** clergy ; they riste' 'or fall • iW iHeir ' Value in pi^b- 
** portion td the population of the cbunlry; arid 
** the cncrease or dinnfiutton of iUxe ^i^alueof mohey. 
fie " The 
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'< The clergy haw by them a Mipport dqpemfiiif 
'' neither on the will of mo aduiioistraUoii nor the 
*' caprice of the people, and to loake any das 
<< of men lueful^ they moat be matotained in a rcf* 
'* pectable manner. If the property of any one com- 
'< poneot part of the nation could be constittttiooaUy 
'Mnfringed.on^ the abolition of tithes would be 
'* succeeded by a proportional riie in rents, which 
*' would defeat the purpose intended. The great 
<< grievance is the impropriation of tithesi which 
** deprives the church of the subsistence of a body 
** of clergy sufiicient to eflect a salutary change 
'' in the opinions and principles of an immoral and 
'' irreligious peasantry.** 

I have thus endeavoured to collect the opinions 
of a few of the clei^ jon this subject, (the laity 
had but oue,) but found it cohsidered by some as 
an improper one for my enquiries. The Rev. Mr. 
Whitty of Kilrush informed me, with a very saga- 
cious shrug of bis shouldersi '* that he could answer 
the greater part of my queries, but did mi choose 
to do SO; he considered the interference of the Dubha 
Society in such affiurs as exceedingly impertinent, 
noiiossjf worse ; what bad they to do with tithes } 
what was it to tfaemi whether the clergyman resided 
or not ?** (there's the rub,) and said mqph more, than 
I think proper to relate, if aiost one of the most 
respecuble and most useful societies in Europe, and 

concluded 
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concluded ivith asking me had I read Dr. Duigenan's 
pamphlet ? That, lie said, would open my eyes ; 
as I have never read the pamphlet, I cannot say what 
its efiect might be ; probably it might open my eyes, 
but I doubt if it would open my heart. I next applied 
to this gentleman^s son, who is rector of Tullagh ; 
be was desired by a Bishop of Kilialoe not to an- 
swer any of the queries, as Dr. Duigenan had said 
an improper use had been made of the information 
given to some of the gentlemen appointed to make 
agricultural surveys. When I undertook the survey 
• of this county, I was very s^inguine in my expecta* 
tions of information from so learned a body of men, 
and who from their local knowledge are, or ought 
Co be, well acquainted with those matters, for which 
I sought information, (and which are printed in the 
'introduction to this volume,) as well as from their 
having a great portion of their time oifoccupied ; 
yet this, I lament to say, has been the result. 

When I first circulated my queries, I had verbal . 
promises from many, of receiving '^ every information 
in their power,** but, for what reason is best known 
to themselves, they all, except three gentlemen; de- 
clined giving me any written answers, and indeed 
very few verbal. At an early period I took the 
liberty of applying by letter to the Bishop of j^il. 
laloe, previous to a personal application, to request 
be would use bis influence with his clergy to pro- 
2 c 2 cure 
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cure the necessary iDforination ; ht$ Lordship in very 
polite terms- declip^d interfering with tbei9 '' at the 
instance of an iniioiduaV^ I next applied to Dr. 
Parker near Killaloe, to whom I was referred by 
several gentletnen, as one of tb^ best informed fnen 
in the coviuty, but he, alas ! *' was a perfect stranger 
** to all my queries^ and brides, it would not allow 
V a person a moment ^o spare for bis own private 
*^ affairs, or to act in his function as a clergyman, 
<< to give you the answers you require/' To the 
Bev. Mr. Martin of Killaloe I next made a personal 
application ; (a written one, which h^ never acknow- 
ledged, I had previously made;) be informed me, 
(sianding in the street with all due subqiission and 
reverence,) that really his own affairs (he was draw- 
ing. home his turf) took up so much of his time» 
be could ^ve me no inforniation ; I waited for him 
two days at a wretched inn at Killaloe, and called 
on him at nin^ oVIock in the morning, but, as I 
understyod the clergy of that part of tl)e dioc^ 
\yere not. much. in. the habit of seeing company, I 
Ipqkily ha(| breakfasted, or I might have fSsated 
ti)l I reached CasUe-ConneL In the Vtar 1725 
Dr. Nicholson^ Bishop of Derry, sent circular letters 
tp hisclerffff for the purpose of obtaining a statistical 
account of the diocese, and received from the rector 
of >{^giHigan a full account of his parish, which is 
published in the AptboK Hib. vol. 3, p. 116 ; but 

I suppose 
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I suppo)se the good Bishop bad other inducements, 
besides the request of an indwidual^ and probably 
he would hs|ve thought, that the request of such a 
body as the Ddblin Society, expressied through that 
individual however humble in life, would have me- 
rited a bptter fate. 

It h^s b,9en suggestisd by some, that a liberal 
allowance in land, with a comfortable glebe-house 
9nd q^ges, 13, liable to fewer objections than any 
before proposed; if this qiode was adopted, a re- 
9triction from breaking up more than a certain quan- 
tity anpually, and sowjng gr^ss-^eeds, would be 
necessary; this would pu)t him; on a par with bis 
paris^iop^^|7(i as bis income %Tould rise and fall with 
the valu^ of prpduce^ and that of land ; it would 
pfeveot that consent ii:rangling, which too much 
p^r^vails i^ some parishes, and which has gone sp 
far as. to induce an agreement ^jnongst tbe land- 
holf^exs to draw . tbeir tithe on the 5am^ day, not 
by an avqwed combination, but by a hint, that 
was well Mifflerstood. 

Mr. Ledvicb, in his Epitome of the Antiquities 
of Ireland, says, that in the reign of King John 
the clergy did not receive any ti(be^; the venera^ 
tion for the church at that time was so great, tbajt 
regulations were unnecessary ; they were supported 
by oblations. Tbe piety of modern times, I fear, 
would inflawoe but very small collections. The 

whole 
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whole ecclesiasticml rerenoe to a late period was 
diTided into four pans, ooe to the Bishop, one to 
the clergy, one to the poor, and one to support 
the church and other uses, and he says this mode 
exists 41/ this day in the diocese of Cbnfert, 

To throw as much light on this subject as pos* 
sible, I shall make a few extracts from Mr. Raw* 
son^s admirable Survey of Kildare, lately published. 
In page 27 he mentions one tithe-dealer having 
exacted thirty shaUiitgs per acre far wheat ;* <*the 
^< dread of ciution, and the loss of his straw, made 
<< the timorous ploughman yield to any terms.** 
Agaro, page 31 f '^ It must appear evident to every 
" man, that the entire weight of the church estah- 
*' lishment falls on the sweat from the brow of in- 
** dustry, whilst the feeder of one thousand bul- 
'' locks does not pay as much as the herdsman for 
*^ his garden. Can it be denied, but that the dread 
'^ of tithe keeps much land in pasture, which would 
" otherwise give bread to thousands, encrease po- 
'^ pulation twenty-fold, do away all necessity of 
'* emigration, and make little Ireland not only a 
<< granary to England, but to the whole world.** 
In page 33, and which deserves peculiar attentioO| 
'* The assertors, that the titles to tithes and to estates 



* I WM infonDcd laialy. that one barpy attOBpled m few i 
ago to etect 26i. per ecre hi the diitiiibed pert 6f the eovaty of 
Mayo; I Ibottght it orach enggeraled et the tine, end did not pey 
implicit confldenoe to it» bat now I feer it is but too true. 
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** are of equal strength, should consider that, if 
'< estates were to be let at undefined rents from year 
'* to year, and the landlord at each harvest to view 
^< the crops and exact some proportion in lieu 
*' of rent, would any occupier in such case be 
*' anxious to till or improve ? Would not the. 
" kingdom soon become a dreary uninhabited wasted 
*< Yet exactly such is the conduct towards the 
« tenth of the produce, the tithe. Let the land- 
^< holder be ascertained at what yearly rent he is. 
« to pay for one and the other, and ^1 complaint 
*^ is at an end.^* The scheme, which Mr. Rawson 
proposes to do away these hardships on the Ssmier,. 
and I am sure on every christian clergyman,, is asfol* 
lows : '' Let the average value of all livings, and lay. 
« impropriations, be ascertained by the tithe-books, 
'< &c. of the last seven years ; when so ascertained, 
<' tet the parishioners of every description be con* 
<< vened in public vestry; let five intelligent men, 
'* but not of the parish, be chosen to state the 
^' value of each sub-denomination, and let the ave« 
^* rage value of the living be apportioned in a corn 
<' rent on ea)ch sub-denomination; as, suppose lot. 
*' No. 1. is assessed 15/. in its proportion of 5Q0/.» 
<* (supposed the average value of the living,) and that 
*' the middle price of wheat in Dublin market,. 
<< during the preceding month of February, was thirty 
<' shillings ; lot No. 1 . would then be assessed 

" with 
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'* with the anriuftl piiytnent of tea barreU bf sound 
''fair m^AklMe wHeat, to be delivered to the 
** rector, fcc. &c. at his dwelling, on every 25tfa 
•* day of March in every year for ever ; giving a 
^ discretionary power to the rector, Sec. to decline 
** (by one montb*s pevious notice) accepting of said 
** ten barrels a( wheat, but that he will receive \u 
<^]leu thereof the soot of 22/. 1 5s.; 2t. 5s. BtL 
** having been the average middle price of wheat, 
*^ daring the previous month of February, in Ddblin 
*^ markM ; ^nd id case of non-payment of si^id sbm, 
** in the*to\irte of one mOnth after such notice, 
«< that then' the rector ^hall be at liberty to pro- 
« ceed by * action at law for the speedy recbvery 
•• of s&ld sum with costs, &c. &c.'* Again, ** Should 
*' the foregoing scheme not meet with the appro- 
•* bation of their Reverences^ i&niething mdst be done 
*• to quiet agitation, and dllai/ aUfemunit ; the newly 
^* adopted plan of charging by the barrel is what 
" tde farmer loudfy cothplains of, and when ninetjf^ 
•• nine out of an hundred feel severe pressure , it is 
** high time for a legislature to interfere. What 
♦* objection can tliere be to state by act of Par- 
** liament the following rates, by which thfe tithe- 
'* owner would be paid, and the landholder con* 
" tented ? viz. 

" Wbeat, 
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£. «. d. 
"Wheat, per acrcj - 8 
*• "Bere and barley, - 8 
" Oats, • - - 6^0 
" Meadow, * - 5 

" Fleece, • - - 4 0' 
" Lamb, - - - 4 
" And so in proportion for all titheable articles; 
*^ in such case, the tithe-owner and farme^ only 
" need the survey of each crop." Had I not run 
this section to such a length already, I should 
have made many more extracts from this valuable 
publication. It has not, I believe, been generally ad- 
verted to, that in many cases the tithe is paid twice, 
for instance, the sheep and the hay they eat, &c. In 
an anonymous publication very lately printed, '' An 
Enquiry into the History of Tithe,** the author has 
gone very fully into the subject, and has proposed 
a scheme for the maintenance not only of the 
established church, but of the Protestant Dissenting 
and Roman Catholic clergymen. He advises, <' that 
4 return upon oath should be made by each Pro- 
testant clergyman of the produce of their tithes 
for the last three years ; an average to be struck 
from each return : for this purpose a committee 
consisting of the archbishop or bishop rebiding ia 
the county, custos rotulorom, representatives in Par- 
liameut, assistant barrister, magistrates, one member 
2 D from 
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from er^ry body corporate, wbo shall have laods 
in said c^unt^, ;ind ercry gejoUemiut, who fiad aver 
served tkp qf^^ of high timfiff^ or at fnjr time 
of his lifip been a grand juror : these q^aJvfifiAtioos 
will embrace the greatest part of tb^ property 
and tespj^ta^biii^y of each countyi apd viU con- 
sequently eoibrifce the persons most inteiested in 
SQcb survey^ ai\d qaost likely to ^p wHb pprigbt* 
pess and impaf-tiality^ Supb pOflMpittee to be svubd^ 
monqd by tjie ahori^ fo a»epdi|e at the gi^nd jury 
room, ejeveo to pop$titute a .quorum i the cu«tps 
rotiilorum or ^pior magistr#|:|s thep present to b9 
c^airman^ the clfri; pf. f|ip jp^ce to act as aecre- 
tary. 8uc|^ comiiii(tep iiod j^ecret^ry to he iiwor^ 
to exepute fhe trust repqspd ii( tbem to tifp b^ 
of ,\\^e\t skill ap() judgtpont^ a^nd ^rithout fjSFoiirf 
partianty, or affe5:tioo< Such comoiittee to hav9 
power to elect any persons ;iot exceeding ^ix in 
popiber, who, tl^oiigh rfpt pos$es^ of the qu^lifi- 
fatioqs afocesaidj mfy be ijeemed from ^thcir cpf^ 
sider^ion9 useful meipbprs of the p,9mi|iittee* Tl>? 
formation of sij^^h compi|ttce ^nd tb^ duties ii^pqfied 
upon it wi)l necessarily force its ^emhprs into the 
tnvestigatiop an.d 9on9ideration of subjectSi wbich| 
potwitbstanditi^ their yit^l importance, have beea 
too juucli neglected by them; in fact our country 
gentlemen tpo univer«sally gir^ up their time before 
dinner to tlieir subles, kfion^isi and the sports of 

the 
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the' field y and after dlr^her, whilst ttie* bottle cir- 
culates', ii'\€ cohveirsatVoii is ih general sbfely bccu« 
pied with' tli^se tbpks, interspersed witH anecdfote's 
net dfudi' ca1<^ulsAed' to' im'pVoVe their morals or 
tlieir iinderstandin'g.'* Re rieit states the neces- 
sity of a survey of the county little dinerent from 
that adopted by the Dublin' Sbcietyl He states 
that; according to his calculation, i66\(f66l. wifl'be 
fully adeqikate for the' support of the clergy of 
the three persuasions', and for conapensating the lay 
inip'roprietbrs, supposing tliie rentaf of Ireland' to 
be l'5,(>ob,Giobf. ; if so, a t'ax of eleven pence' in 
th'6 ]f»ouhd^ only will be necessary. (Glebes are to 
be purchased, and glehe-hoases built» the remainder 
6t the income to be received in cash. Any' cler* 
gymahy who shall be absent from his glebe^house 
for iti6re than sixty-oife days (taken colHtetively) 
duritig any year', to forfeit his living'^ unless com- 
piielled by ill hekttb to visit a' more genial climate', 
it'he necessity, thfc' ind&jiMsait^ necessity oi these 
or similar provisions, fbr r^^talAisJiing' the reigii 
of, religi'otf in' If'elafid', is too obvious to' be' in^ 
sisted on: 

^* For the support of the Roman Catholic cleVgy it 
18 proposed to divide Ireland into 1050 districts; 
each Catholic priest would then have a range of 
about five miles in diameter xrommitted to his charge ; 
Id be aniated in the more populous paru of Munster, 
2 x^ 2 Connaughc, 
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Connaught, and Leioster with 300 curates ; also that 
the habitations of the parochial clergy shall be hulit 
by presentment, and have twenty^Bve acres of ground 
attached to each of them. He proposes a change 
of titles from the present ones to that of Patriarch 
of Ireland, Exarch, Vice Provost, Provost, with a 
liberal allowance from 16002. to 250/. according ta 
their rank, all to be nominated by the crown ; the 
parochial clergy also to be nominated by the crown, 
but the Exarch or Provost, in whose district the 
vacancy may occur, to have a power of returning 
the names of those or more clergymen, one of whom 
ir shall be obtigatory oq the crown to nominate 
to such vacancy.** 

'' For the support of the Presbyterian clergy, their 
incomes to be raised to 400/. the highest, and de« 
scending to 150/. the least, their colleaguea to have 
75/.** The pamphlet, from which I have taken the 
above extracts, contains 116 pages, and is highly 
deserving of attention ; I regret, that the limits of 
this work prevent a more copious extract from 
it on a subject of the utmost moment, and one^ 
that has had its crisis hastened by avarice and 
pridCf 
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S£CT. 6. Use of beer and spirttSj whether* tithet or 
which is atcrecLsing. 

There is a great decrease in the consumption 
of whiskey ; the poorer classes have little to spare 
for dramsy as the fortunate rise in the price puts 
them in a great measure out of their power; I 
fear, to this only is the change to be imputed, for, 
though there is no licenced distillery in the county, 
the private stills abound in every direction, but the 
price is not lowered to the consumer, the publican 
receiving the benefit of the rise in pric^. The 
abolition of the distilleries, except those o^ great 
magnitude, has been of no use to any person but 
the owners of private stills. In the year 1800 the 
consumption of spirits decreased astonishingly'; the 
price was above the reacli of the generality, which 
10 some measure, weaned them from its use: this, 
with the high price for agricultural produce, enabled 
the smalt farmers to pay high rents, and to lay 
up guineas in some smoky corner ; but, as whiskey 
is now cbeaper» and agricultural produce still high, 
the use of spirits is rather more frequent. A drunkea 
gentleman is now happily a rarity, and the lower 
classes are nearly as soberly inclined. Fairs and 
markets aire almost the only places, that drunken* 
pess prevails iq, but it generally ends i^ a few 

broken 
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broken heads, und often a little swearing before a 
flMgislrate ; niatterB are generallj accoBMiiodated by 
tbe friends of the pnrtioi. 

The destruction of tbe distilleries had not tbe 
efRMX, that tbe legislatore intended', buf a* qoite 
contrary one ; for private stills ai»e now more nir- 
ncfroos than ever, and more whfekey is made than in 
tbe former distilleries. It has also aidifOBt ruined the' 
revenue of the county, for in iSbS, before this iO-^ 
advised abolition, it wttupwards of 96,000/. ; tbef« 
were five distilleries and two breweries; the fbroler 
have disappeared, and' only one petty brewery re- 
mains, and> though there has-been a great' encrease 
of the stamp duty, window-tax, heartfa-oloney, and 
Other raxes, the present revenue is^ short of iO;o00f. 

The beer or ale of this cotmty is a most abb^ 
minable compound, indeed not worse than the trash 
made in almost every part of Ireland ; it* is asto^ 
nishiog how those of bettbr rank can taste it, bbt 
habit trill lower the palate down tb atoy standard 
of depravity; happily the brevrer*" arb graduattty 
receiving their just punishment, in the encreisbg 
use of water at tabhs in preference to their pri- 
sonous mixtures. It is not a little surprising that, 
some one honest brewer does not break through 
this combination against the beaitb of the public; 
and brew, as formerly, pule aie with hdpr and nntU 
alone; but they have been' so long" used to dmgs 

I suppose 
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I suppo^ tbey have lost the art: if such a m^n 
could te found y »D ample fortune would attend 
bim. It is very extraordiuarji that tbo$e» wbo are 
fpi^d of gppd ^and ivhole^pjne beer^ do not hreir 
for themselves^ for, independent of having a whole- 
some beverage, tbey would bave what is veryxlif- 
fipult to be procured, good barm, wbiph, as, every 
£94PniIy must bake, becomes a matter of so small 
ippment; from want of this indispensable ingredient, 
he^vy unwholesome bread may frequently be seen 
a| the tables pf the rich, though, where it can be 
prppured, the bread of this county is generally ex- 
ponent. Pot4toe-barm is vpry much used, but from 
frequent mistakes in the process it often fails. The 
fpjlowing receipt has been given to me by a Jady» 
wJW> h^$ constantly u&ed it with great sj^ccesa. Add 
epur to beer until of the consistence of batter, to 
a qu^t of thi^ put a t^lp-apoon-full of good browa 
ti^ar, set it ip a warm place, but not ne^ the fire^ 
sb^kf itiiirii^ 41 day \ it will be &t fpr use in eight 

Sect. J. Stale of roadB^ krie^^, Kc. Kc. 

THi^^if a subject, on which I d^r^ scarcely trust 
my pe« » \ b^ frequ^tly heard, before I came iato 
ibe 90unty, that many abuses existed in the ma- 
nagement of roads, and that, as in every other 

public 
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public work, jobbirtg was practised, but I conn* 
dered such iDformatioD as sooneirhat exaggerated; 
but, siace I have been ao eye-witneo to the Dmn- 
berless abuses, that present themselves in every part 
of the county, I do not hesitate to declare, that the 
most barefaced and infamous system of road-jobbing 
prevails in every barony. What are we to think, 
when it is well known, that three presentroenu have 
been obtained for the same number of percka of 
road, but in different perjured names : that it is a 
common and well known agreement between land- 
lord and tenant, that a higher rent shall be paid 
for a fiirm on account of using influence to obtain 
pretentments at an exorbitant rate for the tenant : 
that roads are frequently made, where they are 
entirely useless, merely to throw money into the 
pocket of some poor relation, favourite, or person, 
to whom debts were due? It will scarcely be 
credited, but not the lets true, that a grand juror 
asked^ and was actually paid 30/. for using his in- 
6uence in procuring a presentment. A friend of mine 
was present, when a poor tenant offered a very 
high rent for a small £srm, *' because he kaew his 
honour would get him a bit of a presentment every 
year;^ and his honour* promised to do so. 
In accounting for presentments the most bare- 
faced 

♦ Then it no {wrt of Ireland, where tLu poor word m mom 
provtitotcd. 
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laced perjury is well known to be used ; new roads„ 
that have a small quantity of earth or bog thrown 
up from the ditch on either side, and covered with 
an inch or two of clay, which they have the assur- 
ance to call gravel or sand, are always sworn to 
be faithfully and honestly executed. Frequently 
an affidavit is madei that a road is made with small 
stones and gravel ; the small stones are as large as a 
nian^s head, and the gravel is a whitish clay; they 
swear^ that a sufficient passage is left for the water 
on each side of the road, yet frequently it is co- 
vered with it, and impassable. The most shocking 
perjuries are used in the affidavit to obtain the pre- 
sentment ; two credible persons swear, that a certain 
sum per perch is the least it can be effectually exe- 
cuted for, whilst they well know, that half the money 
would be more than sufficient. I have scarcely seen 
any road, that could not be repaired and effectually 
gravelled for 45. 4i. per perch, fourteen feet wide, 
and allowing the gravel-pit to be half a mile from 
the road ; yet many receive for the most ill-con- 
trived roads covered with clay, thrown out of the 
gripe on each side, upwards of 5s. 5d, per perch, 
and sworn to. It is a well-known fact, that aiE« 
davits for presentments are often signed by ma- 
gistrates without having been sworn, and some gen- 
tlemen would reckon' themselves ill-used, if they 

2 £ were 
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were asked to swear, and probablj a message 
might be Ae consequence.^ 

A few days before the assizes in August 1806, 
I saw a road mending with sit or eight inches of 
a(bsolute clay, lard on at onee, in which my horse 
sank almost to his knees, yet the overseer swore 
it was repaired with gravel or small stones, and 
the tender-hearted conservator repeated the same. 
I have see6 in the barony of Inchiquin a moun- 
tain road, that was sworn to be made with gravel 
o^ imall stones &c., ktA for which the contractor, 
a gentleman^ received Ss. 5d. per perch ; my readers 
(of any other county) will be astonished, when I 
itlform them, that this road was contracted for by 
hhn with his tenants at is.^ 6d. per perch, and the 
rftAainder pocketed by this conscientious ^^/2bni<if; 
the tretich cfn eithar side of this road cdhsisting of 
bog was thi'own on the centre, and over this a thin 
oovefing of soft slate dug up on either side under 
the bog, and through which 1 could not pass in 
smHfner, nor was the part, thstt was finished, of the 
stkiallest tiie, except to his own tenants for drawing 
faodie their turf, as but a small portioti of the in« 
tedded line wits executed. Very frequently a new 

rOUd 

a If Uie judgei of vnise would insist on all oTerneefs and oUiert 
ctac^tn^ ill paMie irorks takitij^ their oath in opte eouit. It vonfcl 
bt a mcani of prayentinf many lK>rrid peijuriet ; for it is a dis- 
graoefulfiict, that maDy gentlemen would givetbeir hommrin alie, 
tbat would ihrink from an oatb. 
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road is made at both eodsi and reanains iinfinished 

io the middle for maay years, though sworn to be \ 

passable from one town to another, and the money 

pocketed. 

An act. of pariiaoient of die present reign giyet 
a power to grapd juries to Appoint a conserFator * ^ 

to each barony or half barony, with a salary of 
$0l. per annum. It may be necc^ary to state the 
duties of the oflice to shew, that it is impossible 
any grand jury, consistendy with their oath or 
honesty, coald retain them a moment, when it can 
be proved by ocular demonstration, that they have 
neglected every part of their duty ; I regret to ha^e 
to state thb very culpable negiect, not to say worse 
of gr^pd juries. 

. The act states, that his salary shall not be paid 
until he shall have laid, upon oath before th^ grand 
jurjfi in a book to be kept for that purpose^ a full 
and exaot Account of his proceedings, stating whea 
and bow (often be inspected each road within his 
district ^ what nuisances, encroachments, or breaches 
of the act he observed ; what remedies he took to ^ i 

remove or j^unisb for the same; what ^ magistates \ 

he applied to ; what warrants he received, and what 
fines he levied ; and whether any and what nuisances, 
ditches, walk, or houses have been made or built, 
or pits dug on any road or nearer to the centre 
than this act peimits ; and in general a true and 
2 £ 2 perfect 
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perfect state of the roads, bridges, and all other 
works, and matters thereon erected, &c« &c« &c* 
Now bow is this explicit and solemn promise on 
oath fulfilled ? In the first place, no such book is 
kept by the conservator ; if there were, the leaves 
woold be unsullied, nor are any questions asked by 
the grand jury; as to nuisances, encroachments on 
the roads are permitted by both magistrates and 
conservators i and whilst Meath and other counties 
are paying large sums annually to fill in ditches, 
our conservators permit new ones to be made, 
sometimes ten feet broad, and as many deep on 
each side of the road. At the villj^e of Mylaao, 
in the parish of Cloney, to the southward of 
0*Brien's castle, the road is cut away on eapb side 
so much, that scarcely six feet of it remain. Large 
stones rolling about the road are overlooked ; turf- 
stacks and dunghills are permitted to be made close 
to the road ; bridges and gullets are suffered to remain 
with dangerous holes for many months ; no magis- 
trate is ever applied to ; no warrants or fines are ever 
looked for or levied ; yet will it be credited, that 
at every assizes the conservator does, or ought to 
swear, that he does his duty, and, unless neglected 
by the contractor, swears that every present- 
ment is honestly executed ? Is there no spark of 
honour or even pride in the gentlemen of this 
county, that permit this suin on their character i 

I cannot 
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I cannot therefore hesitate to declare, that I reckon 
conservators as the greatest nuisance in the county« 
There may be some exceptions to this character, 
I hope there are; but I confess I have not been 
fortunate enough to perceive any. 

The experiment has been tried in the county 
of Galway, and they were found so much worse 
than useless, that they have been laid aside. It 
will be seen by their oath, that, if they made an 
honest use of their power, they would be a bles- 
sing to the county, and their salary would be 
totally inadequate to the arduous duties of tbeir 
office; but, were the present set to receive any 
addition, it would not make them in the least more 
attentive. Men of a rank in life much above the 
present men, and totally unconnected with the 
county, must be appointed, before any beneficial 
purpose can be effected. To make this useful, 
(at the same time it would be a great saving to 
the county,) 200L per annum would be but a mo- 
derate allowance for each barony. The conservator 
should be perfectly well acquainted with the use of 
a spirit level, and the- most approved method of 
laying out and making roads, and rendered totally 
independent of the grand jury in laying out new 
lines of road. The act of parliament, which enacts 
that every road shaH be finished two days previous 
to the assizes, is very ill-judged ; each road should 

be 
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W finished at least one flMDtb befimw tbe asstaeB, by 
•whicb meftM tbe oooserrator, if inclined to do b«B 
^vity, iroald'fcave tine to iotpect every romd, and the 
|t6iitleaien of tke neigbbourbood, vhen they grdv 
« ashamed of jobbiDgy oonM apeak as kf> Uie manner^ 
in which it is perfbrmed, aa the read by ihat time 
would expose any defeela ia (he exectftiiMi ; bet At 
present, as so naaey roads u^ only fioisbfsd twp 
4aja' before the aasiaes, ibe iConservaUNr must bare 
wings to enable bin tp Inspect tbeea all» aa some 
baronies are upwards of twenty wiUis long nod leu 
broad, yet he swears boldly to the just expeadiliire 
cf the money for each road. Conserviitoni cannot 
be contractooB for roads, yet k h well known ibey 
all are, but in other names. 

Contractors for roads ace great losers by employing 
ears instead of wheiilbarrows, where tbe distimce is 
4diort; and as tbe greater part of the roads of 
this county are made of the cl^y (impudently eaUed 
gravel or sand) thrown out on each side of tbe road, 
wheelbarrows woukl be cheaper than cars. High 
'hedges are permitted in oiany places to spoiLthe 
road; near O'Briea's castle, and near Fountain, 
there is scarcely room left for a ciu-riage to pass. 
Part of the road between Kiinomey church and 
Tomgraney is paved with large stones, not unlike 
the vile roads of the county of Wexford. 

Some 
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Some r6a(b near To(Isgh kre repaired with spar 
from a lead mtne, whtcb makes an exceitent materiaf. 

Tbe road between Banrattj and Ralehine, the 
hill road, is pareicnlarly badly made with very 
large stones, sharp as broken glass bottles, without 
any corering, of eren clay-^a most shamefiil job! 
Large sums have been expended, rndee<f thrown 
Ikway, on lowering hilk in Tartous places; half the 
money, that has been laid out for this childish whim 
at Fountain, which still remstns a difBenk, steep, 
dirty, bad' road, woold hare carried it on a level; 
bat alas ! it would baye run through Mr. Daxon's 
ground : some of the wags of Ennii, with whom 
it abounds, call this Annuity kUly as for many years 
back money has been granted for lowering it. 

At an assizes at Ennis, the payment of a con* 
serrator's salary had been stopped by the judge; 
yet at the next asiiiaes it was smuggled in, and 
granted by a judge ignorant of the former act of 
justice. 

Disagreeable as it may sound in tbe ears of 
oountry gentlemen, I am perfectly convinced, (and 
do not the foregoing facts corroborate it?) that 
they are in general the most improper persons to 
ascertain the lines of new roads, that would be most 
proper for the public benefit ; self is always so much 
consulted, that every influence is used to obtain tbe 
f OAd ilk the line most convenient to them, totally 

regardless 
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regardless of the general benefit. I have seen too 
mauj instances of this meanness to be misuken. 
New roads are almost always laid out bj ^bose 
f totally ignorant of the subject. I cannot conceive, 

/ how it is possible any person can mark out a road 

of several miles, where he has to carry it on a 
level, and round distant hills, without the assistance 
of a spirit level ; yet roads are attempted to be 
made by those, who, so far from knowing the 
use of one, do not know its name. I shall relate 
9 conversation I overheard, to shew how these things 
are usually conducted: the road was intended to 
be brought on a level for several miles, to prevent 
the necessity of ascending hills and dipping into 
deep vallies; the person, whose name was inserted 
in the presentment, employed another to superintend 
the work, and who was to receive all the profits. 
Q. Paddy did you mark out, where the new read 
is to run ? A. Oh yes Sir, but Biddy Mullowney 
says she will cleave my skull, if I bring it through 
ber ground; so I turned it up against the hill. 
Q. Well there is no help for it, it*s no great matter, 
but where do you go after that? A. To }H>nder 
bill, but I don't know, which side is best. (This 
hill was half a mile off, and through ground so 
•exceedingly undulating, that it would have puzzled 
even the experienced eye of Major Taylor.) Q. Well 
you can mark, which side you think there will bo 

the 
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the least cutting on, and go on with the rest until 
1 see you next week." — Tbua was this road to be 
laid out, without even sights, by an ignorant la- 
bourer, liable to be influenced either by threats or 
bribes. In my Observations on the County of Dub* 
lio Survey, page 138, 1 have expressed my thoughu 
on this subject in the following words: << When a 
** better system of r>oad -making is established, the 
'* enormous waste of the public money, that has 
'* taken place, will be truly astonishing ; and I am 
^' convinced, until a National Board of roads is 
<< establbhed, we never can expect matters to mend; 
'' for then the grand cause, grand jury jobbing, 
*< will cease, and the conduct be thrown into the 
'< hands of scientific and practical road-makers."* 

Every thing I haare witnessed in this county has 
tended to confirm me in this opinion still more 
strongly. 

A few public-spirited and honest grand jurors 
iMve attempted to stem this torrent of peculation, 
but the coiftequence has been, that they have been 
threatened with an opposition to every thing they 
proposed, and the disgraceful expedient was resorted 
to, of polling every thing they asked for. One 
gentleman returned the overplus of a presentment ; 
2 F he 

« I wonldsot hkve gifen tbli eitraet, Irat that the book I allude 
te'b in the hande of fery few; and couDty of dare gBBtlcmen act 
not Buch in the habit of readinf. 
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he was taaglied at by bis brolher jurors; soch is 
the moraliiy ef the, couotj of Clare ! 



BRIDGES, 

Ate in general in tolerable re|iair. Some of those 
on the rivers, that roD into the Shannon and Fergus, 
are not built suflkiently high to admit flood^^water 
at spring tides, and are usually made too near the 
Shannon. Pipes or gulleU are usually very haSj 
made, and highly dangerous, many remaining half 
open, unnoticed by consenrators, and daily passed 
over by magistrates with unconeern, though ^bey 
have a^ power oflevying any sum under forty shillings 
for any sudden failure. I have seen many, that 
would not have required five shillings to repair if 
taken in time; hut then, if this was done, there 
would not be a presentment got at the next assiana,. 
of course a job would be lost, 

A bridge near the old church of Dysart n in a 
ruinous way. A new bridge a few perches to the 
southward of the last hridge is yery badly built; 
it should be re-presented, and the contractor fined*; 
Thomas Studdert, Esq. of Bunratty castle, has baik 
at his own expence a very handsome bridge of 
one arch over the river Ougarnee ; it cost 2000/. ; 
the toll is 6^. for a carriage, and Id. for a horse. 
Mr. D'Esterre has also formerly bqill a bridge higher 

up 
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up the river at his own expence, for which he' 
receives a small toll. The enlargement of the bridge 
of Carrickvicbarne, near Tully O'Dea, has been a 
most shameful job. There are three arches and two 
pipes, which altogether leave a water-way of about 
twenty-eight feeti (and lutle enough for the water 
of Lough Tedane, to which it is the outlet;) but 
this, by a most shameful neglect of the magistratesi 
has been contracted to ten feet by two miserable 
eel-weirs* The presentment set forth, that on wi- 
dening the bridge these eel-weirs should be removed, 
and a bed of rock, that runs across the river, and 
helgfd to keep back, flood-water on the lough, 
should be used in building the bridge: but how 
has this been complied with? The bed of rocks 
remains untouched, though very fine building stone ; 
and, so far from the eel-weirs having been removed, 
the small stones and rubbish of the building have been 
thrown into the eel-weirs, and the water kept higher 
in the lough than it was ever remembered before, 
*aind the adjacent meadows and turf-bog completely 
inundated ; yet the contractor swore to the j^st 
expenditure, and was paid, instead of which an 
indictment should havo been preferred against 
him. 

C F 2 Sect. 
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Sect. 8. Naoigations and nitmgabU rivers. 

The Shannon, which divides this county firom 
those of Limerick, Tipperary, and Kerry, and the 
Fergus, which is navigable at high water to Clare, 
are the only navigable rivers. Until lately the na- 
vigation of the Shannon was incomplete, bat by 
the exertions of the Board of Inland Navigation, 
aided most ably by Mr. Brownrigg, the difficulties 
at Killaloe have been overcome, and now the com^* 
munication not only from Dublin to Limerick, a 
distance of upwards of ninety miles, is completed, 
but also to the sea, which is sixty miles more. The 
navigation of this river to the sea is perfectly safe, 
^nd vessels of 400 tons can come up to the quay 
of Limerick. A proposal was made some time since 
to cut a canal from P^olanishary harbour, about 
twelve miles from Loophead, across the bog to 
Dunbeg ; this, as the ground is soft and the distance 
only six miles, could be easily accomplkhed, and,* 
if for no other purpose, would be bigfaly useful for 
carrying limestone to improve the bogs ; but whether 
the idea of uniting the Atlantic to the Shannon in 
this direction, by a cut large enough for vessels of 
' 300 or 400 tons, as proposed, would be adviseable, I 
am not competent to say ; if practicable, it would save 
the sometimes tedious and dangerous passage round 

Loophead : 
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Looplioad: possibly the Atlantic oceaD would be 
a dangerous sefL to meddle with, as Dunbeg har* 
hour is by no means a safe one; it is, however, 
the only one between Loopbead and the bay of 
Galway, a distance of upwards of forty miles, ex« 
cept Liscanor bay, which with its present very 
useless quay cannot be depended on for any thing 
but fisbing^boats. 

Another line has been proposed from Skarriff 
bay, and, running through Lough Graney, to com* 
municate with the bay of Galway; how far prac* 
tjcable it would be, I am not able to judge. The 
numerous lakes and rivers in this line would pro- 
bably afford a very sufficient supply, an4 as some 
run to the Shannon,- and others to the bay of GaU 
way, I should imagine a good summit level could 
be obtained : whether the probable trade on this 
line would make a sufficient return, is another ques* 
tion. Some gentlemen, whose estates are contiguous 
to this line, are very sanguine about its practical 
bility, but too many think, if they only see water, 
that a canal can be made. One of the most useful 
articles, that could be carried on this line, would 
be lime, which abounds at Skarriff at one end, and. 
in the county of Galway at the other; the inter* 
mediate country by thb means could be highly 
improved, and only wants lime to m^e it produce 
abundant crops of corn. 

I saw 
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I saw at Killaloe a striking instance of the TasI 
soperiority of water carriage orer'tfaat by land, 
one man tracking a vessel with upwards of thirty 
tons of goods ; be told me be was not allowed a 
horse, except the wind was adverse Ktbis by the 
bye must be a wretched economy. 

The walls of the canal between the entrance from 
the Shannon and Killaloe are most wretchedly built 
of water-worn paving stones, and in the most an« 
substantial manner, resting against a gravelly bank ; 
consequently they and the gravel are constantly 
falling in, and choaking the canal, which must be 
dragged by boats with seven men in each. It seems 
to be the general opinion in Killaloe, that the .canal 
has been cut in the most improper direction; they 
think it should have beiin broiight in a valley between 
Killaloe and Dr. Parker's, and to the north of the 
Bishop's house, and not parallel to the Shannon as 
at present. Bishop Bernard offered several thousand 
pounds, if this line had been pursued; for, instead 
of cutting his demesne off from the Shannon, as al 
present it does, it would have gone at the back 
of his house; if this was the only objection, I think 
the engineer acted very iropartiaJly, as all public 
officers should, but very seldom do. 

It would seem almost unnecessary at this enligbt« 
ened period to make any remarka on the superi- 
ority of water carriage ; but, as the majority of the 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen of the county seldom read any thing 
but the newspapers, it may be useful to state thb 
superiority. One horse /:an with ease draw a boal 
eontaining sixty tons as far in a day (about tweWe 
miles) as the same horse would draw on land half 
a ton. Now, allowing three m^n to the boat, it 
will carry as much goods as 120 horses and forty 
men, allowing one man to drive three horses— the 
evpeoce per annum for every twelve miles by 
water carrii^ will be 110/., whilst th^l of the 120 
horses and forty men, for the same distance, wilt 
amount to 3320&* This is worth the serious attention 
cyf the landed proprietors, for it is highly probable^ 
that at no very remote period grazing and tillage 
will be more united than at present ; for nothing, 
but the grossest ignorance and prejudice, will main- 
tain, that they cannot be conducted more profiubly 
on the same land, when judiciously blended, than 
according to the present indolent grazing system 
alone : did the graziers read a little more, and see 
and know, what is* going forward in the agricul- 
tural world, they would learn that, by the improved 
practices of England, more cattle are fattened on 
the same quantity of land, when united to tillage, 
than the same land formerly iattened, when under 

cattle 

• In Ui« Survey of Kildare it is lUted, tiiat aa acre of potatoe* 
l«iid can be well nuuttred at Athy for lOiL. a dutanoe of forty-one 
toilet from Dublin. ^ 
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eattte alone ; tbey would (hcD perceive the benefit 
of having green food for their stock in winter and 
apringy and the superiority of alternate green and 
white crops over their present wretched mode of 
running the ground out by repeated torn crops ; 
it would also enable them, when there was a very 
few price for cattle at Cork or Limerick, to hold 
them over and keep the market at a steady ttn1« 
form rate. Many, I dare say, will be ignorant 
enough to call this book-farming , the opinion of 
adch boobies is not worth noticing. The intro- 
duction of turnips and clover was once called book- 
farming, and, I dare say, Mr. Muir's feeding, to a 
elate of great fatness, 500 head of cattle in the 
bouse in summer, by the cutting of one scythe, will 
be also called book-grasing ; so will every practice 
not derived from their great grandfathers. To shew, 
how little interest sooie of these gentlemen take iu 
the improvement of cattle, it is a certain fact, that 
many of them return from the fair of Ballinasloe 
in October, without having been once in the Farming 
Society^s yard to view the stock exhibited sit their 
. shew ; I have even known some of them, that seemed 
to exult, when they came home, *^ that they had 
^* not been to see such mummery^ truly they had 
<* better cattle at home:^* but I have done; it is a 
disgusting subject. 

Nothing 
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Nothing can possibly be worse made than the 
embaDkments along the Shannon and Fergus to keep 
out flood-water; I do not recollect to have seen 
one tolerably well made ; they must have been con- 
ducted by persons totally ignorant of such works ; 
they are not calculated to resist floods < in spring 
tides for any length of time, and, as no proper per- 
son is appointed (paid by a general assessment of the 
proprietors) to superintend them, it often happeqs, 
t^iat, from the indolence or ignorance of one pro* 
prietor, the property of many others is greatly 
injured ; when a b/each is made/ it is so badly re-, 
paired, that it probably stands but a very short 
time. 
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Sect. 9. State of fisheries. 

There is not more fish caught than what sup- 
plies the markets of Limerick^ Kilrusb, Mihown, 
and the southern and western parts of the county ; 
the northern and eastern parts being mostly sup- 
plied from Gaiway. Though the numerous bays 
and creeks from Loophead to Kilrush are admirably 
well adapted for the fitting out and safe lying of 
fishing-boats, yet, from the poverty and laziness 
of those, who are capable of pursuing the fishing 
business, it is not carried on %vith the spirit, that 
such undertakings require. In the herring season 
upwards of 200 boats, sometimes not more than half 
that number, are fitted out at Kilrush, Carr igaliolt^ 
Querin, and other creeks; as the fishery is uncertain, 
a bad season completely ruins those poor men, who 
have expended their all upon the boats and fishing 
apparatus. If, on the contrary, some person or com- 
pany of property would embark in this business, 
and who had sufficient authority to make other 
fishermen comply with regulations, that would be 
mutually beneficial, there could' be little doubt of a 
profitable return. That such bye-laws are wanting 
it is necessary to state, that at present, from want 
of some person of respectability and authority, they 
usually elect the oldest boatman admiral, and the 
2 G 2 next 
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next in seniority vice-admiral for the season; but 
neither of these has sufficient power to enforce 
the laws or regulations, which they ha?e agreed 
'to obey for the general good of all the fishermen* 
It is generally considered by the fishermen, that, 
if the herrings are disturbed for a few days after 
the shoal has come into the Shaimon, they will retire 
from it ; yet, though they are persuaded of this, they 
generally attempt to steal out at night on the first 
appearance of the shoal of herrings; this being ob- 
served by others, they steal out one after the other, 
until all the boau are out, and, whether from this 
or some other pause, they frequently return without 
a single herring, loading each other with curses 
for having broken thi^ agreement, which they think 
of ^ much importance. They are generally so 
cowardly, that, though the Galway fishing-smacks 
come above fifty miles, ^d fish outside of the light- 
house, not one of these would venture within five 
miles of the Shannon's mouth» It is generally 
thought, that a very productive turbot fishery might 
be carried on in the quouth of the Shannon, yet 
no exertions are made; few, if aoy, of the fish- 
lermen being able to expend fifteen or twenty guineas 
for a trawl. Frequently for several months the inha- 
bitants on the poast ^ re almost withqqt any kind of 
^h, sometimes owing to boisterous weather, and 
pfi|;,en (o thp qiore pro^table an(| agreeable employ- 

pnent 
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liient of carrying goods ashore from smuggling 
vessels. 

No p^rt of Ireland, or indeed of any other country, 
is so ivell situated for carrying on a lucrative fishery ; 
^t, as only the weak and small fish keep near the 
shore, it must be mere peddling, until companies are 
formed, that will be able to fit out vessels large 
enough to navigate the sea as far as the banks 
of Newfoundland. It is well known, that myriads 
of fine fish frequent the ' great bank, that stretches 
nearly from the coast of Galway in an oblique di- 
rection to Newfoundland, from twenty to thirty 
fathoms beneath the surface of the water, and of 
various breadths, from fifty to one hundred miles 
or more, extending from lat. 53^ N« long. 10° 10 
of London, to lat. 45" and long, d^"" W. The 
Danes carried on a most lucrative trade in this fishery 
with the south of Europe in the ninth and tenth cen^' 
turies, and furnished Ireland and other countries 
with wine and other southern produce. 

The French have had at some periods' upwards 
of 500 sail in this trade. The English having ex- 
plored only the western banks, the middle remains 
almost unknown, though it is highly probable it 
would be much more likely to afford large quan- 
tities of fish ; for the whales, which used formerly 
to proceed from the eastern coasts of Greenland 
towards Newfoundland, and the coast of New Eng« 

land. 
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land, have been banished by the AmericanSy and 
now make their way across the great bank, some^ 
where about lat. 50° and between 30° and -40° of 
W. longitude, passing off the western coasts of the . 
Azores, Ascension, and St. Helena, towards the 
•outhern frozen regions, where they are caught by 
the southern whale fishers, who follow them ftom 
England and America; how much more advan* 
tageous therefore would it be to intercept them on 
the great bank, before they were exhausted by the 
length of the voyage ? The western coasts of Ireland 
are particularly convenient for such a trade, as not 
only whales, but every other species of fish from 
the northern regions, might be obtained in the 
greatest quantity and of the best quality: it is 
coD^puted, that upwards of 2000 vessels might be 
easily loaded in a season. To accomplish this, a 
company with a large capital must be formed, and 
there is every probability, that no speculation could 
be more profitable to the subscribers; and to the 
landed proprietors it must be highly ad %'an tageous, 
«s the improvement of land and consumption of 
produce would necessarily keep pace with the 
prosperity of ilje fishing company, not only from 
the consumption of the fishermen, but from the 
number of boat* builders, coopers, salt-makers, sail 
and rope^makers, &c« &c. and their families, which 
must necessarily be employed. As a nursery for the 

best 
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best kind of seamen to a maritime nation, whose 
existence depends alniost entirely on her navy, the 
advantage must be incalculable. . 

The boats in general use are such as have been 
used from the remotest period of hUtory, wicker- 
work covered with either horse or cow hides; they 
are the only kind, that could live a moment in the 
violent surf, that generally beats on this sliore: it 
is astonishing, what a sea they will venture to ea« 
cottnteTj one, where a ship's boat would imme- 
diately founder, but these boats mount with every 
wave. It is nothing uncommon for a man to put 
has foot through the skin, when much worn ; if be 
has nothing at hand to cram into the hole, he must 
keep bis leg there until. he rei^bes the shore, but 
frequently he takes off his wig, which answers the. 
purpose ; these accidents happen so often, that he 
is seldom at a loss and as Httle concerned. The 
small boats, generally used on the Shannon, are about 
thirty feet long, and only about three feet broad, 
flat-bottomed, and cost about four guineas ; many 
are much smaller, for attending the weirs and for 
angling, and some much larger; it is astonishing 
to see the number of people, that these unsteady 
boats will carry across the Shannon at Castle- 
Connel, and other places, even in rapids, where 
one would think such narrow boats would be over- 
set; 
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set; yet tbey are managed so skilfully, that kw 
accidents ever happen. 

Oysters are taken on various parts of the coast ; 
those taken at Pouldoody in the bay of Galway 
have long bad a high reputation for flavour, but 
lately, ' from want .of stocking the bed, tbey have 
become scarce. There are many other places on 
the coast of this bay, where oysters are found, and 
some tolerably good, but still greatly inferior to 
the Pouldoody. Inferior sorts are sold by the 
hawkers all through this and the neighbouring coun- 
ties under this denomination, and the citizens of 
Dublin are often gulled by fellows crying " Burrin 
oysters, fine Pouldoody oysters,** which I have seen 
them buying from oyster*boats at George*s*^uay, 
the smallest beitig picked out for this pilirpose. 
Oysters are taken up on the coast of the Shannon, 
particularly at Querin and Foulanishary ; the beds 
are small, but the oysters good ; tbey almost all are 
sent to Limerick. What are sold at home are usually 
for a shilling per hundred ; formerly they were to be 
had for 4d. or 5d. 

Crabs and lobsters are caught in great plenty on 
the shores of the bay of Gal way in every creek from 
Blackhead to Ardfry, and are generally sold at a 
very reasonable price ; those, which in Dublin market 
Mrs. O^Brien would charge seven or eight shillings 

for, , 
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for, may be often bad here for ed., sometimes 
less. They are also to be had on the shore of the 
Atlantic, from Blackhead to Loopbead, but are not 
caught in any great quantity. Crabs at Liscanor are 
reckoned very indifferent, but the lobsters good; 
whilst at Mihoiirn*Malbay the crabs are excellent, 
and the lobsters very middling. 

The salmon Bshery of the Shannon is very considera- 
ble ; and a few are taken in all the rivers, that commu- 
nicate with It or the sea. That of Limerick was for- 
merly much more abundant than at present, owing in a 
good measure to the illegal practice of destroying the 
fish at night by lights in Adair and other rivers 
in the spa\\ning season, and also ta the very ge- 
neral practice of watering flax in the Shannon, in 
full view of the magistrates of Killaloe, and in 
violation of an act of parliament against such 
practices. 

Eels form another very material article of con- 
sumption ; they abound in every river and rivulet ; 
it would be a very desirable thing, if they could 
be caught without obstructing the passage of the 
water, as eel-weirs are the chief cause of very great 
damage to lands on the banks of rivers ; I mean 
those chiefly, that are built of stone with a narrow 
mouth, for, if they are constructed with wattles 
like those on the Shannon, the mischief is by no 
means so great^ because the water finds a passage 
2 H through 
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through thtm. An ^el-weir, that sets for perhaps 
10/. a year, frequently is the cause of damage to 
land worth upwards of 1000/. a year, often much 
more; 3*et the proprietors of the land, thus injured, 
have not the spirit to bring it before a jury : for 
I think it is highly probable, that it is illegal to 
erect any other than 'those with wattles, at least 
it ought to be so. 

At Liscaoor bay a considerable quantity of small 
turbot is sometimes caught, and generally sold at a 
reasonable price ; at least it appears so to a person, 
who has lived in Dublin ; but the banks, that pro- 
duce the large fish, are too far from shore to permit 
the small boats in use for this purpose to avail 
themselves of it ; nor do even the fishermen of Gat- 
tray 6r Kilrush, who have boats able to stand tlie 
sea, take advantage of this blessing ; they are a 
cowardly set. 

Fine mullet and bass are sometimes caught at 
the mouth of some rivers, and bass are often bought 
by the inhabitants for mullet, but are greatly inferior. 
Many kinds of flat fish, with -mackarel, herrings, 
whitings, &c. in their proper season are cauglit in 
abundance, and are a great relief to the poor of 
Limerick and other towns. 

* Sect. 
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Sect* 10. State of education^-schoois, and charitable 
vistitutians. 

Though schools abound in this county, yet, with 
the exception pf those highly respectable ones of 
Ennia and |CillalQe, the state of education is at a 
very low qbb indeed. The comoipn country schpoll 
have generally, from twenty to one hundred scholars 
each, bojfs and girls mixt together „■ but are badly 
attended in winter, as they are usually kept in snaajl 
damp cabins, or in the Roman C^atholic chapels, 
(to ihe disgrace of the priest and bis flock,) equally 
damp and dirty. It ra^y be justly imagined np 
respectable man wopld suffer the hardships the mas- 
ters do, when the remuneration is so very inade- 
quate lo a t4$k so very irksome. The prices for 
education in some pliapes are very different from 
those in others; some receiye 6^. per annum for 
teaching to read, write, and the comrpon r^les of 
arithmetic i for reading ^n^ spelling only 4^^ ; 
low 4s these pric^ are^ and established 4t a period, 
when the value of money was n^ich higher than 
at present, yet i^ustooi has so firmly established ic 
in the minds of the parents, that any attempt to 
raise it would be probably accompanied with the with- 
drawing of the pupil from school, and even this pit- 
tance is very badly paid ; sometimes a trifling ad- 
2 H 2 ditii^Q 
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dition is made to the master^s little income, by 
drawing ezamioatioos, bail-bonds^ petitions, sum- 
mouses, iui. &c. As the cold and damp situations 
of country schools generally drive the children 
borne in winter, the master during this season goes 
from house to house, and teaches the children for bis 
diet ; the Irish peasants partaking in common with 
the higher classes this peculiarity, that they would 
rather give five shillings worth of eatables than 
one in cash. It often happens that, from want of 
employment, some roasters are under the necessity 
of employing themselves in manual labour for a 
subsistence. The distance being sometimes great 
between the master and children, be is obliged to 
neglect some in winter, and they often forget in 
that period what they had learned the previous 
summer. The state of education may be easily 
appreciated, when it is known that, with the ex- 
ception of a few universal spelling-books, the ge- 
neral cottage classics are the 
History of the seven Champions of Christendom; 
————— Montelion, Knight of the Oracle. 

■ Parismus and Parismenes. 

■ Irish Rogues and Rapparees. 
^— — — Freney, a notorious robber, teaching 
them the most dexterous mode of robbing. 
m the most celebrated pirates. 

■ Jack the Bachelor, a noted sfnuggler. 

History 
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History of Fair llosamond and Jane Shore, two 

' prostitutes. 
-———-— — Donna Rosiuai a Spanish courtezan. 
Ovid*s Art of Love. 
History of Witches and Apparitions. 
The Devil and Dr. Faustus. 
Moll Flanders, highly edifying no doubt. 
New System of boxing by Mendoza, &c. &c. &c. 

Whilst these are the books, firom which our poor 

have their education, it can hardly be expected, 

that the lives of pirates, dexterous thieves, witches, 

smugglers, and illustrious prostitutes, can have any 

but the very worst tendency. The fault ntust be 

in a good measure attributed to the total neglect 

of the Roman Catholic clergy ; did they pay that 

atCiention to the schools, tbiit they ought, such books 

, would not for hulf n century have eontinued to dis* 

grace and eormpt the children of their perstiasion, 

of which the scholars alaiost exclusively are ; for 

good spelling-books,, and the many little cheap 

tracts poblished by the Society for discountenancing 

vice, and sold by Mr. Watson in CapeUtreet, and in 

some country towns, are not dearer or more difficult 

to procure than the infamous pablications, of which 

I have gi^M a disgusting but small catalogue. 

At the chapel of Kilfenora two schools are kept ; 
one master has about eighty, and the other fifty 
scholars; for small boys tbey receive Is. l^d., for 

bigger 
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y^^^ bigger oott, wbom tbejr leach aritbanetic and book* 

' :^^ keeping, 3^. syL per quarter. In Kilrusb one school 

■.^\ ' hat opwards cS one hundred^ another seremy , anoiher 

fifty ; Menmore twenty, Querin thirty-five, Moyferta 
tirenty. Cross forty, Fodliieragb tirenty, Kilciogher 
twenty ; all these arc in the union of Kilrush. Tbe 
three schools in Kilrusb are the only ones, that are 
attended in winter; the masters receive for readiog, 
writiog, and arithmetic 6s. per annum, and for read* 
ing and spelling 4s, There is scarcely a part of tbe 
county without a school y which in summer is oiir 
merously attended. In the mouotaihs.of Broadford 
one school contains upwards of sixty of both sexes, 
at U^iyt. and 2s. ad. per quarter; they are taugbt 
tbe Uoiversal: Spelling Book^ Alibaba, and the Seven 
Sleepers. In a school near SpanseUbtU, containing 
above sixty scholars, they pay 34. 3d. per quarter, 
bot are taught arithmetic. Thete is a vety numeroMs 
school kept in the 'Roman Catliolic ohapel at Kil- 
laloe; it contains several grAwn boys and girls, 
and, when I visited it unexpectedly, I sorpriaed 
two of these learning their les^M ill a very lov/ng ' 
manner, the gentlemmi's arm about the young lady-si 
waist ; the master was absent. There are iwo schools 
ai Ennis, ooe of which is Oiitbe fouodaiioAof Erasmos 
Smyth, and has been conductoil by (he Uqv. Mr, Fitz- 
gerald for many years with high reputation ; tbe other 

school 
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school is also admirably well kept by Mr. 0'Halloran« 
The diocesan school at Killaloe is well conducted. 

The Rev. Mr. Barret, titular Dean of Killaloe, by 
his unwearied exertions had a charity school erected 
in Ennls in 1792; it at present consists of about fifty 
boys : he informs me, that the Roman CaiAdic inba^ 
bitants of Ennis contribute rery little towards its sup- 
port ; the chief aid comes froni' the Dean's own pocket, 
assisted by the liberality of the Marquis of Hcpd- 
forty Lord Cony ngham. Colonel. Burton, and a few 
other gentlemen', by whose assistance upwards of 
forty boys have been apprenticed. This good Dean 
also supports, chiefly from his own little income, a 
school of tdn girls; how different from some of: bis 
Protestant brethren possessing lucrative sinecures, 
who think charity begins (and stays) at home ! 

There was a Protestant cbarler-school erected by 
Anthony Hickman, Esq. early in the last century, 
at Ballyket in the parish of Kilrusli ; it maintained 
forty boys, and had two acres of * land annexed to 
it; but from non-payment of rent tl\e establishment 
was dissolved, and a very conainodious falouse in a 
cheap country is now in ruins. There are three or 
four protestant'fttmilies in the neighbourhood, whose 
ancestors were educated there. Until Ial<Jy there 
was a protestant charter-school atNewQiarket ; for 
what reason it has been removed, I am ignorant. 

Sir 
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Sir Edvrard 0*Brien intends to procure one of 
the benevolent Mr. Lancaster's pupils, and open a 
school at Newmarket. The benefit this will be of 
to the rising generation is incalculable ; the sciiolars 
will not only learn infinitely quicker, but they 
will not imbibe bad principles from the lives of 
notorious prostitutes and successful villains. How 
different the state of education now and before the 
irruption of the Danes ! it is too well attested to be 
disputed ; learning flourished greatly between the 
years 432 and 820, when the Danes first invaded 
Ireland. M'Curtin say^ that, after the coming of 
the English, there were, at one time, upwards of 
SIX hundred scholars at Clonroad near Eonis. 



Sect. II. Siaie of nonrtsiderU and resident 
Proprietors. 

Although the number of non-resident proprietors 
is not very great, yet the greater part of the county 
belongs to them ; the principal are^ 



Marquis of Thoroond, 
Marquis of Buckingham, 
Lord Powerscourt, 
Lord Milton, 
Marquis of Headfort, 
Lord Conyngham, 
Lord Norbury, 



Lord Clive, 

Lord Perry, 

Earl of Egremont, 

Henry O^Brien, Esq, 

Westby, Esq. 

George Stackpooie, Esq* 
Toby Butler, Esq. 

Walcot, 



vS 
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-— Walcot, Esq. Michael Blood, Esq. 

Sir John Rig£S Miller, Richard Blood, Esq. ^ 
Sir Hugh Dillon Massey, William Blood, Esq. 

Whitelock, Esq. Sir ^ohn Blake. ' 

•— — Synge, Esq. 

No person can deny the right, which every maa 
bas to live where he likes best; but surely one of 
a feeling mind would find himself impelled to make 
some amends for the want of his cheering influence 
and example, and, in return for those large sums, 
which, totally lost to this country, enable him to 
.live with splendour in another, to give every en* 
couragement to an improving resident tenantry, not 
only by rewards for the best stock of husbandry, 
but by sending from England males of the best 
kinds of each species, and models of improved 
implements, to be kept by his agent,- and/ under 
certain restrictions dispensed gratis to the most 
deserving of his tenants, but above all by the dia- 
pensing from the fountain-head that never-failing 
inducement to Irish industry, a certain tenure^ and 
freeing them from the rack-rents imposed by that 
bane to Irish prosperity, an Irish middleman* 

2 1 A person^ 

* I beg it may be undentood, that I discriminate between a 
wretch, who Ukeg large tracts of groand, and relrtf at an enoimout 
rent, without any lease, or ai best a very sliort Me, without inakiqg 
ibe kinallest impnnreuient, and the monied mas of skill, who takes 
a great estant of wajU groond, and, after wclaimmg it by a great 
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A pi/ncM, ^tAi6 lifts tt^verwd the county in emy 
direbtic^n, ks I have done frequently, must lament 
to see kutii vim Vfegions of Im provable groond, thst 
a little iildustry ^nd skill would clothe with smiting ^ 
harvests, devoted to the rearing or rather starting df 
1^ fow ydUn^ calt^e, und considered as of so little 
valuie lis either to 1)e thfown in, as of no ^ort bf 
Value, with k few ilcres of other land, 6r set in g^eit 
in&s^s Hvitbout dfieasutement by the bulk. 

ih tbkt part df the county between Mount Cii!lan 
and the Sheiinoni containing many miles sqaane, 
1 have seen thousands of atre^ of ground, highly 
^iitiptovablc, sdt in this Nuretthfed m6de, tfa^t widi 
*iLttcntit)n mA ikWl cdiild be ntade wet! ^dtth two 
guineas ^h &cire, and that libw do not bring onie 
shilling; ab^ yet t dare ^, if any man or company 
of skill ahd enterpri2e W6uid pfb|)o*se to take any 
'))art of this dreary wa^te, he ^oiitd be ref^f red to ah 
agent whoUy ignoraht of agrteuhural afl&irs, or per-* 
haps be offered a twenty-one years* fease at a high 
acfeable rent with ihany vexatious clauses. It will 
sicarceiy be credited, that an agent to a great estate 
in the county of Mayo muit have at least ^ year's 
rent in hand as lease-money, whilst the indolent 

spendthrift 

npenditure of monry and industry, relets It ni • rent, that, tbovgli 
moderau, will amply repay htm, and put it in the power of those, 
whose want of capital and ikM) prevented it, to provide cdnibrtsbly 
for their luniliea. 
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spendthrift landlord countenances the receipt of thjf 
monstrous bribe. When such things are permitted 
by landlords, how can Ireland make those adranpff 
in improvement, that her climate, population, aii4 
the sinews of her athletic peasantry would quic^ljf ^ 

enable her to do ? If absentees could be once broilgbf 
to determine to let their lands, already under cuU 
tivation, to none but occupying tenants, they wou)^ 
soon see aqd feel the beneficial effects of the practical 
and I cannot conceive, why a tenant will qo( paj^ 
his rent as well to a resident agent, as to ao indolent 
non-resident middleman. Mr. Young, who canno| 
be accused of partiality^ speaks thus in bis Tour in 
Ireland, vol. ii. part 5^. page 21. ^^ When therefor^ 
** it is considered, t{iat no a.dvantage to the estatf 
^* can arise froqfi a non-resident tepant, and that % 
*^ resident intermediate one improves no more than 
** the poor occupiers, who are preyented by his op- 
f< pressions, that the landlord often ^^ins little qf 
** nothing in security for employing them, but tbaf 
** he suffers a prodigious deduction in his rental fof 
** mere expectations, which every bour*s experien<;^ 
*^ proves to be delusive. When these facts are duly 
^< weighed, it is prfssupied^ that the gentlemen in 
*^ those parts of the kingdom, whicb yet ^roan 
** under such ^, system of absurdity, folly, and op* 
** pression, will follow the example set by such ^ 
*^ variety of intelli|;ent landlords, apd be deaf to 
2 I 2 <* tbe 
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'* the Heceitfol asseverations, with which their ears are 
^' assailed y to treat the anecdotes retailed of the cot- 
*' tter*s poverty with the contempt they deserve, 
<' when coming from the mouth of a jobber ; when 
'* these blood-suckers of the. poor tenantry boast of 
*' their cwn improvements^ to open their eyes and 
'< view the ruins, which are dignified by such a term, 
^* and finally determine, as friends t6 themselves, 
*' to their posterity, and their country, to let their 
** estates to none but the occupying tenantry. ^^ 

I am also happy in having a coincidence of opinion 
from the enlightened author of ihe Ktldare Survey ; 
page 52, he says, (and I hope the absentees of Ire- 
land will follow the example,) " The example of the 
<< late Marquis of Rockingham to improve his estate 
^' induced him to send large quantities of the most 
*' improved implements in agriculture, to be divided 
*' gratis amongst his Wicklow tenantry. To shew 
'* example to his English tenantry he established 
*' farms to be separately conducted, according to the 
'* most improved Norfolk and Kentish farming, in 
•' order that his tenantry might judge for themselves. 
'< In such acts as these true patriotism is placed ; by 
*' such conduct the squire of 5002. a year, who starves 
<* in the purlieus of a court, would soon see a planted 
*' improved country about him, and his estate en* 
<< creased four-fold. The absentee employs an Irish 
<* agent, too frequently an attorney, whose khow- 

« ledge 
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^* ledge never exceeded the limits of the Four Courts, 
** to receive his rents, set his estates, and divide &c. 
*' at his sovereign pleasure ; the agent comes down 
** at stated half-yearly periods ; from failure of crop 
*^ or market, some ^few are not punctual ; the agent 
'' cannot spare time to look at the means of pay- 
'^ merit ; he cannot be at the least trouble of coming' 
« a second time ; be sends down ejectments, and 
** runs up a bill of costs of twelve pounds for a few 
^' days want of punctuality. How can a tenantry 
*< flourish under such hands? How can an estate 
^* improve under such management ? I would here 
** counsel those characters, who cannot breathe the 
^< air of Ireland, to choose for their agents men ac« 
** quainted with the value of land ; men, who are 
** resident on at near their estates ; men, who will 
** watch, superintend, and encourage the tenant, 
<< who will plant and improve ; men, who will es- 
<< tablish nurseries for the use of the tenantry, supply . 
** them with the best males for the improvement 
<^ of their stock of every kind ; in short, men, who 
** will truly represent the absentee, and prefer the 
** improvement of bis estate to every other consi- 
" deration.** 

I would by no means recommend to an absentee , 
to enter into the detail of the improvement of 
waste land; but he certainly should make all the 
aeceisary drains^ divide the land into fields of con- 
venient 
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venieni fiz«, baild comfortable bouses and offices, 
make roads, build lime-kilos, and thus indace io« 
dustrioQs tenant to perfect the iraprovemeots he 
began; but, to make this either profitable to bifB« 
self or instructive to the country, he must employ 
scientific practical men lo, conduct it, and not 
leave it to an ignorant steward, or perhaps to Paddy 
or Jemmy, two cronies of the agent. If he has ao - 
much of his country's bigotry as to tliink Irisho^en 
incapable of conducting an improvement of this ua« 
ture, let him send over an English, or Scotch, or 
«ny man, that will carry it into effect. 

In many parts of this county there are middle- 
men, who possess large properties, either by this 
mod^ or by the industry of their ancestors, who 
bare improved the ground imqiiediately adjoining to 
their houses ; but in general any ground at a distance 
is usually under as bad management as that of the 
poorest cottier; draining their ground is the last 
thing they think of. 

The resident proprietors of estates «re net pu« 
merous, but the list of wealthy landholders is very 
long and highly respectable, mn^ny of them able to 
purchase th^ fee of the estates, on which they have 
made their money. 



Sect. 
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Sect. 1 8. State of ciradathn tff money cr pkper. 

Before the emission of silver coin of different 
values by the Bank of Ireland, this county in com- 
0)on with every part of Ireland, except the North, 
was obliged to submit to the acceptance of ^mall 
notesj from 6^. to half-a-guinea ; every petty trader 
circulated his notes in multitudes ; they, as might -be 
expected, being destitute of capital and some of 
honesty, heavy losses have been sustained by those, 
who could least afford it* It will be scarcely cre- 
dited in Dublin, that at this day, 1st of October 
1807, they are publicly negociated in £nnis, and of 
the value of 1^. \d. to a guinea. Since the libeul cir- 
culation of silver coin by the Bank of Ireland, there 
can be no possible excuse for the emission of paper 
for small sums. If every landholder adopted the 
plan of Sir Edward O'Brien, of refusing all notes 
but those of the Bank of Ireland or Limerick, kites 
would soon fly to some other country; but the 
landlord should give previous notice of his inten- 
tion, otherwise the poor tenant would have to pay 
•a very heavy discount for these notes. 



Sect^ 
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Sect. 13. Stale of farming or agricultural 
societies. 

Thire is scarcely a cooDty in Ireland, where 
a farming society is more wanting than in this 
very backward one. As the majority of the land- 
holders are graziers, they, in common with gerr- 
tlemen of that description, are very far behind 
other parts of Ireland in agricultural pursuits, and 
consequently not a little obstinate in defence of old 
practices. It will take some years to convince them, 
that small bone in cattle and sheep can carry 
as much meat as large, and that a fleece of South 
Dowa wool, which sells this year (1807) for 16j., is 
more profitable than that of the ugly thick-legged, 
big-beaded animal they are so fond of, which is worth 
on an average only about es, A few years since 
a farming society was proposed by some enlightened 
gentlemen, but after a few meetings, and collecting 
about thirty guineas, for what reason I am ignorant, 
every thing died away. When the very great benefit, 
that has accrued to the country from the exertions 
of the diiferent farming societies of Ireland, be 
considered, I am at a loss to account for this very 
culpable apathy ; if any thing can rouse them from 
their torpor, I would beg leave to propose t)ie 
following list of premiums, and I look with con- 
fidence 
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fidence "to the presenf memb^n fot the counicy, 
whom' I bappj to- have fn the' litt of not- cuitj" 
resident btit improviog propiietorff, foir carrying Mi 
beneficial plarf* into executibn. 'Ifb e tease can be 
made on^ accoi^nt of the ezpeiii^ ; tfa^ amount ofl 
the premiums not exceeding 1002. imnually^ efeft 
supposing they were all claimed, which, I fear,- 
would not be the case» 



£. s. 


d. 
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' CLASS! 

For comfortable Habitations. 

L To the gentleman or farmer, who 
shall have the most comfortable ha« 
bitations for bis labourers, a medal. ^ 

II. To the three persons living by their 
labour, who shall have their children, 
houses, and gardens m the neatest, 
cleanest, and most decent order : 

III. To the first, ... 

IV. To the second, . . - 

V. To the third, ... 

VI. To the person living by labour, and 
paying not more than 40/. a year 
rent, who shall have his house, farm, 
and oflices in the best and neatest 
order, - ... 800 

2 K N. B. 
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N- B« Tb» fitdt 4if MiliiWimi.clcwiQivii of Ibd 
gflMPd^ M)d4b0«ij«;«uiA9 of lii^^cbieu, ifill nsgf 

jr. B* Wp ptrvw to \$^ adoiittod nf a, liMiDiuit of 
WW '^ ^ fmiDiiMQ^^ 4bif cbn, wbp #h|41 aip^^ 
ons^iftt \fm9 ^i^tw tim sr«r pr^coduig tbe 4eci^ 
$1909 h^To 9r|ii|e-wi«bcd or coliiucrd hU house ui-> 
ride and onttide, and kept ^ pared or gn^velled 
way 10 froDt^ free from duoghill or dirt, and not 
admitted bis pig to sleep in bis dwelling-bouse^ 
and who has not a yard er place encloied from the 
ready for his cows, pigs» turf-stack, dungbilli &c* 
and who has not a chimney, that draws tbe smoke, 
and windows, that opeo with a sash or binges in 
each roonu 



CLASS IT. 

N^ I. To the person, who shall have 
lived the greatest number of years • 
iq the service of any member of this 
society, with honesty, sobriety^ di- 
ligence, and 6delity, Aot less than ten £.- s. d. 
years - - - - 3 

To the second - - - • 3 O 

To tbe third - - - -10 

No. 11. 
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No. IL To the kbourtif,. who »Wl biw 
earned moat tnooey (not km tibMi A «• «t 
five poandft)k7Woduttgilt task woik % 0^ O 
To the second - - * 1*0 

NiDu III. To th^ hri>olirer id bii8heRAi}V 
who shall have worked the greMslr 
niunber of days in the year 18<M> ia 
the service of any member of this 
society, to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployer, not less than 250 days at v 
labouring work only - • - 2 
Tothes^ond • ^ • • 1 10 Q" 
To the tkifd • - • • * 
No. IV. To tbe sea ef a lahMrer^ gndbai 
'fifteen yean of ageif wb» sbaH bev# 
worked the greatest number of'degr^ 
in the year lgOB» ia the aemas of: 
any one member of tba a^ciety^ li» 
the satisfaction of bia employer, not 
less than 250 daya at labouring work 2 
To the second - - - 1.10 
No. V. T9 the wife or widow of a 
labourer, who shall have spun the 
greatest quantity of linen or woollen 
yam (not lass than 60lbs.) in the year 
180S, with her children oalyi under 
the age of sixteen years • • I .10 
To the second greatest qfoantity 10 
To the third greatest qoantity 10 
2 K 2 No. VT 
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No. VI. To tbe wife or widow of a 
labouFefy who shall have knit the 
l^reatest nimiber of pairs of stockings, 
»with ihe assistance of her children 
only, under tbe age of sixteen yeairv, S. s. d. 
within the year 1808 - - • 1 10 O 
To the second - « . 1 O 

To the third - - . 10 

CLASS IIL 

To the *schooUmaster, who shall have 
''the best abilities and character for 
honesty, sobriety, and regularity, 
who shall have his schooUhouse and 
his scholars in tbe neatest and cleanest 
ordeiTi and whose scholars, on exa- 
mination, sbaU be best instructed in 
reading, writings and arithmetic, 5 

To tbe second - « • 8 

CLASS IV, 

Crops* 

No. 1. To the labourer in husbandry, 
holding not more than twenty acresi 
who shall have the largest, cleimest, 

^d 
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•nd best crop of .red clover, (not less 
thaD one acre,) and sowip with seed not £. s. dm 
less than at the rate of 2lbs. per acre 2 
No. II. To the farmer living by. agri- 
culture, and paying not more than 
thirty pounds per annum rent, who 
shall have the largest, clesEoest, and 
best crop of drill poUtoes, not le0 
than half an acre ... • 2 
To the second • - • i O O 

CLASS V« 

Planting. 

>"• 

No. L Td the artificer or labourer, who 
shall, within the year 1808, plant and 
protect the greatest quantity of sal* 
low, ozier,' or willow, of any kind 2 O O 

No. II. To the person in thisdistrtct, who 
shall, within the year 1808, enclose 
the greatest quantity of ground, not 
less than half an acre, and stock it 
with forest-trees, shrubs, and white- 
thorn quicks, for sale as a nurwry 5 
To the second - - •• 3 

Ko. III. To the farmer living by agri* 
ci4ti(re, aad not holding more than 

fifty 
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fifty acrei of groand^ who tbaD plant 

and protect the greatest Dumber of 

tree*, within hedge-rows, not more £. s. i* 

than six feet asunder - • . too 



eLaaan. 

No. I. To the person, not holding more 
than fifty acres, who shall put the 
greatest quantity of lime upon his 
fiurm, not lem than eiglMy hanneb 
to the acre, and not less than three 
acres - » « ••• • tfOd 

No. IL To the person, who inpsotea 
the greatest quantity of bog, not 
folding more than twenty acres, and 
lays it down with g rs M s eed, not kas 
than two aeraa • « • . 3 
To the second « - « . S O 

No. ni. To the best compost nsaker, 
in quanti^ and quality, net boldiog 
more than twelte acres « • 3 



e&Ata 
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CatOe. 

I. To ibepenoni who shaH %6ep tbe 

fiest bull for tbe nie of the barooj £i s. A 
be resides in, a silver cup, or * 5 

II. To the fanner fiving by agpicultare, 
who shall produce al one sommer 
shew the besi cow and ealf bis own 

' property -- - - - 400 
To tbe second • - - 3 
To the tbtftl • - - 2 

CLASS via 
Sieep. 

To tbe person, who shall ke^ a ram 

of an improved breed (the new Lai* 

cester) for tbe use of the barony ho 

resides in, a silver oupt 

N. B. No person to have the use of said ram, 
who holds more than "fifky acres of land ; also not 
to send more than five ewes, and to pay forea^ 
three pence per night for grassi 

/- / Of/'* 

CLASS 
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CUM8VL, 

Spr$es.. 



To the person, ivbo sfattlliet ito mirci J» j. 'i 
ihobetfcidnuigbtboneii^.tbUdiBt^i^t 15 d 

- CUS8X, 



L To the penon^ who ahall keep for 
publio use a boar of an unproved 
breed, a ^l^er cup^ or - - 5 

II. To the labourer, who shall prodaco 
the best sow and her pigs in the 
year 1808, his property - * 2 O 
To tha second - • • i O O 

CLASS XL 
Pkughifig. 

l^ To the person, who shall ploogb 
twijnty perches of lea in the bett 
manner, ih% cup presen^d by the 
Farming Society of Ireland. 

To 
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To the ploughman . . - ^.3 

To the second - . ^ 2 

To the third . . . - 1 

(XA8SXU. 
Ploughs. 

To the carpenter or plough-makcr, who 
shay produce at our meeting the best 
and cheapest plough, made by him- 
self, and who will contract, if re. 
quired, to furnish ten of the same at 
the price of the one prodaced - 5 



CLASS xni. 

Carts and Cars. 

To the artificer, who shall produce the 
best constructed cart, car, or other 
Tebicle, which will combine strength 
with ease of draught, and contract as 
in class the twelfth . . « 5 
To the second . . . S 



^ ^ CLAII 
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CLASS XIV. 



SmitlCs itork. 



To the smith, in the county, who shall 
produce the best shod wheel, or any 
piece of iron work belonging to agri- 
cultural use <• - - £.2 O 
To the second - - i |0 O 
To the third - - -10 

1st. Resolved, We pledge ourselves to each other, 
that we will not take into our service any artificer, 
servant, or labourer, who may be discharged or 
dismissed the service of any member of this society 
for any species of misconduct ; and we pledge our- 
selves to part with the person inomediately, if through 
inadvertence we might happen to engage such a one 
in our service ; and we declare^ tbat» while on the 
one hand we will encourage. and protect the sober 
and indusfrioua, we will, on the other, use every 
exeition in our power to bring to justioe the idle 
and profligate, and to punish all; those, who shall be 
detected in plundering tbe crops and destroying 
the property of their industrious neighbours, to the 
great discouragement of all agricultural exertion 
ai\d improvement, and for this purpose we will 
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pay» to whoever shall discover, and pcosecute to 
conviction, any person or persons guilty of stealing 
corn, hay, turnips, or other crop, sheep, or fowl 
of any sort, or of cutting or stealing any timber, 
young trees, or hedges, the sum of three guineas. 

2d. Resolveci, That any person, who shall in 
future employ the aiBount of the premium, or any 
part o^ it he or they may receive, in getting drunk 
or making others so, is declared incapable of ever 
becomiog a candidate for any premium again. The 
reward given by the Society being meant for the 
benefit of the sober and industrious, not for the 
encouragemeut of drunkenness and rioting, its usual 
consequences. , 

3d, Resolved, That the Society will meet but 
two days in each year. One of the days to appoint 
.the committee for inspecting the different claims; 
4hc other day for paying them for tlie next twelve 
mouths, . 

Sect, 14. State ff mwiufacture$^'whether encreasing. 

All. the linen mauufactured in this ,county is- 
used for home consumption, and is generally coarse 
and of low price, A small quantity of coarse diapers 
for towels is made, and generally sold at fairs and 
markets ; also canvas for sacks and bags, is sold in 
the same manner. Some judgment may be formed 
2 L 2 ol* 
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of the extent of tbe manufiicture, when it is known, 
that there are but three small bleach-greens in the 
county ; one at Ennis, one at Donass, and one at 
Ballybonege. I do not think the genius of the 
country seems to lead that way; they are much 
more inclined to pursue the woollen manufacture. 
Flax-seed is usually procured from Limerick, and 
almost all imported from America ; since the com- 
mencement of tbe war Dutch seed could not be 
procured, to which a decided preference would be 
given. American seed may be easily distinguished 
by its brown colour, whilst the Dutch has a greenish 
cast ; the cause of this prefeci&nce is not known not 
easily accounted for ; the colour of the Americaa 
seed proceeding from their permitting their Sas 
to stand longer than the Dutch, one would ima- 
gine, that the produce of ripe seed would be su- 
perior to that of unripe, but there is always a • 
good deal of whim in these opinions. The only 
reason they assign for this preference is, that 
the Dutch seed does not produce flax with spotted 
stalks, but I am inclined to think this is mere sup- 
position. Most poor people save their own seed, 
and it is equal to any they can buy. When the 
flax is' pulled, after beating o£F the seed-pods, it 
is immediately watered in stagnant pools, but too 
often in the river Shannon ; at tbe proper period 
it is spread to dry, and then usually brought into 

the 
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the house^ where it remains until October or No- 
▼embery when men, who travel through the country 
for this purpose^ finish the process by breaking, 
scutching, and hackling, and leaving it ready for 
spinning. The women then frequently give it what 
they call a clomng^ which is performed by a smalt , 
instrument, called a cloving-tongue, and makes the 
flax soft and silky ; to produce this effect, they also 
beetle it well. A small quantity of yarn as fine 
as four dozen is manufactured near Ennis, but the 
quantity is so trifling as not to deserve the name 
of a manufacture. Spinning-wbeels are made in 
various places ; the common sort sells for 6^. each i 
those made in imitation of North-country wheek 
for about half a guinea; the first sort answers very 
well for any thing under three dozen yam, but 
for fiuer the other is necessary; if the price was 
as low as that of the common kind, they would 
be preferred, as the women say, that from the 
greater circumference of the wheel they are more 
easily" turned, and do not require such quick repe* 
titions of pressure by the foot. Wheels for spinning 
woollen yarn usually sell for about five or six 
shillings. A good quantity of eoarse woollens called 
frize are made chiefly for home consumption. 

At Corrofin and Innistymon considerable quan- 
tities of coarse yam stockings are sold every market 
day ; they ire not as fine as those made in Cuti- 

namara 
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namara ia tbe eounCy of Galwajr, (tbaokf to the 
Leicester sbeepy) bat are miicb stronger, and fiuer 
for soldiers and those, who prefer strength to beauty : 
they are broiigbt io large quaatities to Dublin and 
the North by dealers, who attood at these towns 
f very market day. Since the iatroductioa of Lei* 
cester sheep, caUed by the old women the Dejrters^ 
the wool of Burrin and other rocky disuicts, that 
was formerly proTerbially fine, has become coarse ; 
consequently the manufacture has kept pace with 
it, and, instead of producing stockings equal io 
goodness and fineness, and much cheaper than thom 
imported from Wales, tliey now seldom exceed 2Sk 
per panr. Biiidon Bi<)od, Esq. lately of RfTersioo, 
introduced the South Down breed of sheep, as likely 
to bring back tbe wool to its former fine staple ; the 
first cross alone between these and the native sheep 
has produoed wool nearly as fine as South Down. 
As yet the breeders of that part of the county do 
not see the advantage of the cross ; judging only 
by the eye, they think them too small, and the 
bone too fioQ, not considering, that a sheep, covered 
with wool seven or eight inchea long, must appear 
much larger than one, whose wool is ^nly two. 
A hogget ram of each breed was weighed by IVln 
Blood V the. eye would judge the new Leicester to 
be at least 30 lbs. heavier than the South Down, for, 
besides the greater length of wdol, it was in higher 

y condition, 
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candUion, being fed on the best jground near the 
house, whilst tlie South Down had just come from 
a very, poor pasture in Burrin ; yet to the asto- 
nishment of a new-light^ breeder very much pre^ 

4 

possessed against the South Down, the new^Jight 
sheep weighed only 10 lbs. more than the South 
Down, and the wool of the last was worth at least 
lO^., whilst the other was worth only about 5s. i 
tbe gentleman, who was present, was so convinced, 
that he has purchased several breeding ewes from 
Mr: Bbod, and intends to encrease his stock on 
his ground in Burrin. I would not be understood 
to mean, that this breed would be the most be- 
neficiai on every kind of soi^; I only wish to press 
the matter at present on the minds of those breeders, 
who possess large tracts of ground producing a sliort 
scanty bite. 

I have the authority of a very eminent stocking 
manufacturer in Dublin to state, that, if a hall was 
estd>iished in some central situation, and an honest 
intelligent inspector appointed, and some person of 
capital were to embark in the business, the manufac- 
ture could be brought to such a pitch of perfection as 
not only to supply the whole consumption of Ireland, 
but to open a trade to all other parts of the world, 
and enable us to undersell the English and Scotch 
manufacturers in their own markets.* Tbe late Sir 

Lucius 

^ Oae towii aloae in Sootland exports knit stocking to the unouiU 
of aboTe 100,0001. 
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Lucius O'Brien ailempted to establish a serge mm* 
nufactory at Corrofiui but, after speuding a const* 
derable sum, and malcing some progress^ it baa 
totally declined. 

A manufactory of coatingft, &c. is establtsbed at 
Ennis by Mr. Carney; I have seen some of bis 
beaver coating at lis. 4\d, per yard, and think it 
superior to any sold in .Dublin for a much higher 
price. He informs me, that a much finer kind of 
wool ilian either that of Burrin or Cunnamara is 
produced in the remote western part of this county, 
where it has not been improved by a cross of coarse- 
woolled Leicester sheep; it sells for a guinea per 
stone, when the other drools of the country sell for 
fifteen shillings ; of what incalculable benefit would 
a few South Down rams be in this country, and 
what a blessing would the absentee landlord confer 
by sending over a few to bis poor tenants ? 

Mr. O'Brien of Ennis has lately established a broad 
cloth and beaver manufactory, with all the modern 
machinery for saving labour, and manufactures about 
2000 stone of wool. The two Mr. O'Keefes also 
work up about the same quantity into serges, which, 
after supplying the home demand, they send to 
Limerick, &c. &c. A small blanket manufactory is 
also established at Ennis, but wants capital to extend 
it to meet the demand. 

Twenty years ago Kiilaloe bad a very flourishing 

trade 
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trade in stuffs, camblets, and serges, which employed 
above 150 hands} they were allowe^ 5j. per week 
by their employers for provisions : in consequence 
of this and the fostering care of former bishops, . 
two markets were held in the week, and well sup* 
plied ; since the total annihilation of that trade, and 
owing to every species of neglect and contempt, 
there is now no market, nor any kind of trade or 
manufactures* A good deal of wool is bought by 
jobbers, and sold in the county of Galway in small 
quantities to women, who manufacture it into flannels 
and frizes; these are again purchased by perhaps 
the same jobbers, or those of Galway and Loughrea 
for about i\d. per handle of thirty inches, and car- 
ried to the North of Ireland^ where they are sold 
for about li/. a yard profit* 

A considerable number of coarse hats are rnanu- 
factured near Skarriff; they are in great estimation all 
over the country, and sell at from 3s. S^d. to 5s» 5d. ; 
they are dyed with alder bark, and twigs, and log- 
wood, but principally the first. 

A considerable quantity of kelp is manufactured 
on the extensive shores this county possesses ; it is 
generally made in so careless and dishonest a manner, 
that the value is considerably less than that of 
Scotland or other countries ; when it sells in Scot- 
land for 6/. per ton^ it only brings in Ireland 4/» 
per ton f so far are they from clearing the sea-weed ' 

2 M from 
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from «9iidt didby or wnj other extimncoaf mb* 
lUoce#, I $01 iaknatd by Mr. Molony of Kil* 
Uoaooj tM flones of • parUcuUr kind^ and tecb» 
nicftlly called Mttp sianes, are broken amail, and 
added to the ignited maiVy forming so complete 
(n anioD as not to be distinguished by the eye« 
wbv tbe kelp is o&red for sale. I hare added » 
piece of the stone to tbe Dublin Society's museum. 
Aftm prodoced by boraiog weedsj tboms, briars, 
^^ are frequently sold i in a powdered sute they 
geoerjdiy bring Bd. per gellon; tbey are usually 
made ieto ?ery ^ard cakes with irater, about eight 
inobes in dieu>eter and two inches thick, weighing 
aboot S|bs«, and are sold for aboet 4d. each ; before 
iisiog they are well baroedt wbijch is nearly pur- 
suing the chenucal process for making pearl-ashesw^ 

fiECT«15. SMc of mOs of every kind. ' 

The mills, that dress flour, are those of 
Clifdeo, Skarriff, also a rape-miUj 

Ennis, Cloundegad, 

SiiF-mile-bridge, (not now Kilrusb, 

at work,) Newpark, 

Derragh, . Newmarket. 

Grist-mills. 

* I am iafbrmed by Mr. Donald Suwart, that tbe cultiTation tf 
Um plaiit, thttt produces the barilla ashes, couhi be carried oo ia 
Vmj parts of the western coast with rery great adrantage. 
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CrisUmills. 


EXMlBf 


Annacoragb, 


Skarriff; 


Derry, 


loDis^iaoii, 


^ Donogan^ 


Six-niile-bridge, 


Baliye, 


ArdnlK 


Blackwater^ 


Ballylyon, 


Killaloe, 


IncbiquiD, ^ 


Cregg, 


Ballykiky, 


Banagha^ 


Dunbc^, 


Newmarket "" 




Tuck-^iUs. 


Riveraton^ 


Woodmottot^ 


InnirtymoBy 


Donagon, 


Ennisy 


Kilnish^ 


Ballylyon^ 


Ballye, 


Ballykilty, 


Cloundegad, 


Dunbeg^ 


Killaloe, 


Anaaearagby 


Ardsallas. 


Derry, 




The tuck-miHs receive Id. per baodle of twenty- 


seven inches for 


milling; a piece shortens about 


one-third in the operation^ sometimes more, or lesi. 


according to the 


use intended to be made of it, 


or the fancy of the owner of the cloth; these 




2 M 2 mills 
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millt are of very rude construction, and almost al- 
ways use more water than necessary, from the im- 
proper construction of their water-wheels, and the 
bad condition^ to which they are generally kept; 
they are mostly a great nuisance in a country, 
throwing back water on great tracts of ground, 
and converting that water, which would manure 
many thousand acres of ground, to a purpose, that 
could be equally well effected by wind. The rape- 
mill at Skarriff is conducted by Mr. James Flannery ; 
I was informed he could procure as much seed as 
be can manufacture. It appeared to mcj that be 
lost much of the oil from want of sufficient pres- 
sure, and I have no doubt bis rape-cake would make 
excellent manure, from the quantity of oil remaining 
in it. Thi^ mill is highly useful, as an indupeipent 
to the cuhivatiQn of rape in bogs. The river Ou- 
garnee, running through Six-mile-bridge into the 
Shannon, is one of the best calculated I have seen 
for extensiY^ manufactures ; the supply is equal to 
any expenditure of water, in the midst of a fine 
corn co.untry, and contiguous to Limerick, Ennis, 
Six-mile-bridge, the Shannon, f^c. &c. From Bal- 
ly macastle to Six-mile-bridge the fall is so rapid, 
that there could be a mill erected ^i every hundred 
yards. 

Sect. 
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Sect. 16. State of plantations and planting. 

Few coantrjes want planting more than this, 
many miles square frequently occurriog with scarcely 
a tree to enliven the dreary scene^ and in situations 
which, from their extreme r4>ckinesSy are fit for little 
else; as the fissures of the limestone-rocks gene- 
rally take a perpendicular direction, and are ge- 
nerally filled with a rich, light, black earth, there 
pan be no doubt of success ; indeed, if any doubt 
pould remain, it must vanish, when the growth of 
those accidentally produced is observed, and it has 
been handed down by documents, and by tradition, 
that those very rocks, which I recommend to be 
planted, have at remote periods been covered with 
woods ; even some old people recollect woods grow- 
ing, where wool only is now produced. In many 
places, if protected from the ravages of sheep and 
goats, the natural growth of oak, ash, quicken, hazel, 
thorn, &c. &c. would in a very few years clothe these 
naked rocks with a luxuriant growth.* 

The shelter afforded by these crags is also of infinite 
use in a country so much exposed to storms from the 

Atlantic 

* One Heedy, a final] fanner in Borrin, brought iome wedlinf 
•sli and quicken from Dublin aboat twenty yc^ra ago ; the place, in 
arhicb he planted then, was to destitute of eattl^ that he was obliged 
|o bring mould from a neighbouring bog to cover the roots ; they v^ 
BOW worth in general more than fife shilliDgB per troe^ in groHvl 
.^et w«rth •«ne shilling per aem. 
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Atlantic ocean, the eflects of which are freqnently 
seen for many milea inbad, even to the eastern ex- 
tremity of Ireland ; this, though a bar to planting 
in small groupes, or dotting with single trees in 
exposed situations, does not prevent^ planting in 
large masses^ provided <the trees are planted near 
to each other; there are few sitaattons, where trees 
will not grow, if this rule is observed ; for, though 
the western side of every plantation , however deep 
it may be, will certainly be injured, and the topa 
of the trees will form an inclined plane, yet within 
this they will grow as freely as in any sheltered 
situation of equally good soil. At any future pe- 
riod, when thinning is necessary, ^hese outside in- 
jured trees should be scrupulously preserved, for 
the certain consequence of removing them would 
be the death of those they protected ; where the 
screen has grown so as to afford shelter, and even 
on the eastern side of hills, any grouping or dotting, 
that taste or fancy (they are by no means syno- 
nymous,) may suggest, can be without apprehension 
of failure executed ; but before this period, to at- 
tempt it would be loss of time, trees, and repu- 
tation. Many instances of this mistake may be seen 
in this county, as well as in every other part of 
Ireland. From their impatience to obtain shelter, 
too many are tempted to plant trees of some 
growth; this can be done only in very sheltered 

litoaiiooa^ 
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litaations/With but fevr kiods of trees, and with 
those onljr, that bare grown in aituations equally 
exposed; but, without coostdering ibis necessary 
precaution, trees are frequently laken from plaQ« 
tationsi where they have been aheltered, and planted 
on the tops of hills to linger out an existence for n 
few years.* 

Biodon Blood, Esq. has now nearly finished the 
planting of. upwards of eighty acres of rocky and 
light soil, the greater part of it worth very little 
for agricultural purposes; the plantation conmsu 
of oak, elm, beech^ birch^ Scotch and spruce 
fir, alder, sycamore, pine-aster, &c. &c. but chiefly 
larch and ash, as the most valuable. If other gen- 
tlemen pursued the same plan Urith equal spirit and 
intelligence, this county would soon wear a new ap- 
pearance, and the shelter afforded by sucb extensive 
plantations would contribute not only to the improve- 
ment of the adjoining land, but materially to that of- 
stock of every description. I wish most sincerely I 
could say any thing, that would torn the thoughts 
of young gentlemen to this profitable and charming 
study ; how much more gratifying, than any thing 
they can experience in lounging about the streets of 
Ennis, a town where of all others there is less amuse* 
ment (if a wrejched billiard-table, and a cofiise-house 

' without 

♦ it ii IbrtuMte for potterity. that the apeaoe and diflkultf 
put limits to this folly ; in this respect I must consider Mr. Bout* 
fiber's ptthlicatioii to ha¥e done much miichieC 
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without coffee or tea, and a reading society witbottt 
bo<d[89 are excepted) than in most towns in Irehind. 

William BurtODy Esq* of Clifden, has also planted 
extensively oo some picturesque hilis near his house, 
which in a few years will encrease the beauty of his 
^faaroiing situation, on the banks of the lake of Incbi- 
quio, a situation, that in this coui^ty stands unrivalled 
for picturesque beauty, and variety of outline : be 
is now preparing to make considerable additions to 
his designs. 

Mr. O'Hara has made some extensive and ele- 
gantly sketched plaotatrons on the banks Of Lough 
Graney. 

At Springmount, the estate of Mr. Arthur, in the 
bar6ny of Tullagh, some extensive plantations have 
been made, and, as the road runs through them^ 
they are very ornamental. 

Mr. Arthur has some very fine-shaped hills near 
Glenomera, that would appear with fine effect, if 
they M-ere planted, and the valley thrown under 
water. 

Sir Edward O'Brien is making very extensive plan- 
tations; in 1806 alone be planted upwards of thirty 
acres. Larch were planied late in spring, and suc- 
ceeded better than most others ; this valuable pro- 
perty I have often experienced. 

Captain Massey's woods of Doone near Broadford 
are under very bad management ; according to the 

general 
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general practice of Ireland, several shoots are grow- 
ing from one stem; cattle are allowed to graze 
amongst them, and brow3e ^on the tender shoots i 
yet I dare say there is a person dignified with the 
pompous title of wood-ranger. , 

The most extensive plantations (they can scarcely 
be called woods) are at Cratilow, near Limerick; 
they are divided as follows : 

Acres. 
Mr. Henry O'Brien, - 300 

Lord Conyngham, - 170 

Marquis of Headfort, - 130 

Colonel Monsell, . - ^0 

Mr. Blood and Mr. Creagh, 100 

780 
They are all under* a wretched sylitem of ma- 
nagement : the greater part (indeed I believe all) 
are grazed ; many are filled with stunted oak, with 
several shoots growing from one stool, and multitudes 
of birch occupying the place, where that valuable 
tree, larch, would flourish ; but birch being the 
natural production of the soil, and raised without 
trouble to the wood-ranger, is permitted to remain 
by the proprietors, who never see them. I am in- 
formed, that nearly one half of the trees are of this 
kind ; what the loss is to the proprietor may be easily 
estimated, when it is known, that a birch tree at 
2 N forty 
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forty years' growth would not be worth more thaa 
aboat ten shillingt, allowing for the decrease in value 
where the quantity in one place is above 700 acres ; 
whilst larch of the same age would be well worth 
from three to four guineas. Now supposing only 
JOG trees to be changed on each acre, it would 
make the foUowihg difference in favour of the larch, 
valued at only 3/. ; besides, there never can be too 
many larch for th^ demand, so near water car- 
riage, and as foreign timber is growing daily dearen 
500 larch, at Ss. — r^ ^ £.1500 
500 birch, at lOs. — — 250 



^.1250 
Multiplied by only 700 



^.875,000 
This becomes a serious consideration to a man^ 
who looks forward to his family. If I have valued 
the birch too low, any deduction can be, made ; 
at the same time frooi the price, that foreign tim- 
ber is now sold for, and the uncertainty of a future 
supply from the North of Europe, it is much more 
probable, that the larch would be worth 5/. per tree, 
which would make the difference not less than the 
enormous sum of 1,575,000/. I am irell convinced 
that, if larch had been planted in these extensive 
woods instead of oak, for which much of the ground 
b very unfit, the profit would be superior, to a very 

large 
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large amount.* I do not suppose there is in the 
whole of these woods a single tree, that could be 
called timber, or ever likely to be such ; this predi* 
lection for oak m every kind of soil, where larch 
or ash would thrive much better, has occasioned 
an immense loss to individuals, and to the country 
at large. From the above sketch some little idea 
may be formed, what the aggregate loss of Ireland 
has been, by planting oak on stony shallow soils. 

Many gentlemen are planting a little ornamen- 
tally, but the gentlemen, whom I have before men- 
tioned, are amongst the very few, who have planted 
for posterity. 

Pine*aster is particularly to be recommended for 
exposed situations ; it stands singly opposed to the 
western winds, where every other kind is either 
killed, or injured, and I have every reason to think, 
from the exposed situations, in which fir timber 
has been found buried, that if is this species of pine, 
and not Scotch fir, ^3 generally imagined. 

In the excellent Survey of Londonderry, p. 424, 

Mr. Sampson recommends the black sallow, (salex 

caprea,) for its great hardiness in situations exposed 

2 H 2 to 

* Strabo meotiont larch 8 feet in diameter ; and in Gilpin's Forest 
Seenery, vol. I. p. 74, it is stated, that larch 120 feet long are floated 
from Valais through the lake of Genera, and down the Rhone, to 
-supply ships of war with masts. For a full account of this invaluable 
tne I refer the reader to Dr. Andenon*! Ettays, p. S80» Dublin 
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to the north-west wind ; Norway maple is also re- 
markably hardy.* In the county of Siigo, the Ca- 
rolina poplar Cpopulus angulata) bears .the blast from 
the Atlantic ocean better than most trees ; near 
Publin, the tender shoots are very frequently injured 
by frost. 

There were formerly extensive orchards in this 
county, especially near Six-mile-bridge, and a 
few still remain ; many young apple-trees have 
been lately planted. Very fine cider is made 
here from a great variety of kinds mixed in the 
pressing, and not, as is generally imagined, from 
caccagea or any particular sort; apples are fre- 
quently purchased in the county of Limerick and 
elsewhere, and manufactured into cider: it is in 
such deserved repute, that it is generally bought 
up by the neighbouring gentlemen for their own u^e 
and as presenU to their friends, the price usually 
about five guineas per hogshead. I have frequently 
drank this cider after being kept four years in 
bottle, i do not know, that there is any thing 
peculiar in the mode of making; if there is, any 
inquiries would only lead to error, as every maker 
has secrets, that he will not divulge, but I believe 
the grand secret lies in having the apples ripe, 
free from any taint, and in preventing every fer- 
mentation 

* I found two or three varietict of sallows growing in the cocks 
on the coast near MiltownOrlalbay, exposed to every blast fromtlie 

Atlantic. 
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ttientatioD but the first, or saccharine one, and 
in bottling it at.thi^ period, and preventing the 
smallest mixture of the sediment. 



Sbct. 17. Siaie of the effects of encouragement here- 
to/are given by t/ie Dublin Society, particularised 
in the annexed list, ayid any improvementj which 
may occur for future encouragement, particularly 
for the preservation of trees when planted. 

. The following gentlemen received premiums for 
planting from the Dublin Society in the years an- 
nexed to their names: 

James Molony, Esq. in 1785, 1786, 1789, 1793^ 
and 1794; fais plantations have been well preserved. 

Sir Joseph Peacock for planting oak, now com- 
pletely destroyed by cattle* 

The late Charles M^Donnel, Esq. 1789 ; well pre- 
served and flourishingly 

Robert O'Hara, Esq. 1790 and 1791 ; well pre* 
served and beautiful, 

Boyle Vandeleur, Esq. 1795 ; well enclosed, and 
very thriving. 

There are some trifling plantations mentioned in 
the list of premiums granted, that I did not see, par- 
ticularly for raths, which I confess I never i^ish to 
see planted, whilst they are permitted to retain 
their present round shape ; the money granted for 

the 
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the abofe premiunw tmounts to 403/. Is, 5d., and 
seems to have been very justly expended, except 
that given to Sir Joseph Peacock in 1793t whose 
plantation has been quite ruined by cattle, if it was 
the one, that was shewn to me in the barony of 
Tullagh. I beg leave to suggest that, as the publie 
mind is now sufficiently pointed to the subject, and 
the value of plantations so well ascertained, a dis- 
continuance of these premiums, and the converting 
of the fund to some other beneficial purpose, would 
be eligible. 

I beg also to mention, that giving a premium 
for oak without limiting, or at least advising the 
proper soil, is so much money thrown away; for 
some of the plantations I have seen are upon dry, 
rocky, shallow hills, where larch would have been 
infinitely more valuable. 

What a reproach to the county^ that in twenty- 
five years, one of such extent, and where trees are 
so much wanting, has had only ninety«six acres 
planted! It may be said, that thw is only the 
qt^antity, diat were planted for premiums, but I am 
convinced there has been very little more planted 
to the year 1795 ; of what has been planted since 
I have no account ; but, except the plantations of 
Sir Edward O^Brien, Bjndon Blood, Esq. and Wil- 
liam Burton, Esq. the number is very small indeed. 

Whilst 
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Whilst a whole county io twenty-five years has had 
only ninety-six acres planted, an individual in Scot- 
land l^as, in fifteen years, planted 3005 , acres. We 
learn from the Transactioms of the 'Society of Arts, 
that the Earl of Fife planted the following trees 
in fifteen years, viz. 



Oak, 


196,973 


Larch, 


181,813 


Ash, . - 


57,500 


Elm, . 


55,600 


Sweet chesnut. 


64,100 


Beech, 


192,679 


Sycamore, - 


50,000 


Birch, 
Alder, 


231,813 
31,500 


Hazel, 


47,200 


Laburnum, 


51,100 


Poplar, 


10,000 


Willow, ^ 


15,000 


Spruce fir, - 


IQfiOO 


Silver fir, - 


10,000 


Scotch fir, . 


- 3,668,420! 



Total, 4,874,198 
The first thing, that strikes me on this amazing 
extent of planting, is the immense loss, that must 
accrue to the heirs of Lord Fife from planting such 

a large 



280 
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a large proportion of Scotch fir,* and other trees 
of inferior value to larch. The following list sbevs 
it at one view. 

Scotch fir - 3,668,420 

Birch, - • 231,813 

Hazel, - - 41,200 

Poplar, - - 10,000 



3,957,433 
By referring to the remarks on the woods of Cra- 
tilow, p. 273, some estimate may be formed of the 
many hundred thousand pounds Lord JFife*s heirs will 
lose by this erroneous method of planting. 

We are gratified also with the measurement of 
some of the trees at twenty-five years growth, 
taken three feet from the ground.f 



SOIL. 


Kiodi<tf 
trees. 


Length of 
trunk. 


Height 


Circtimferenoeaft. 
from the groand. 






Feet, 


FeeU 


Feet, 


Inches. 


Loam and claj bottom. 


Oak. 


n 


25 to 30 


S 


H 


light black earib, 


Elm. 


IS 


30toS5 


5 


4 




Ath. 


ao 


35 to 40 


3 


9 


Dry sandy foil 


Beech. 


14 


30 to. 35 


3 


8 


Good heavy loam, • 


Urch. 
Silver fir. 




46 

44i ... 


'6 
€ 


3 
8 



The 

* Prerious to the year 1788, when these trees were planted, Scotch 
fir was quite the rage in &otlaBd, hut, since that, larch has as^ 
sumed its deservedly high rank amongst timber trees. 

f It would be exceedingly useful, if this distance from thcgrom^ 
iras the established standard, as many^ errors are committed by 
measuring nearer to the ground. 
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The superiority of the larch is conspicuous here^ 
and in a soil Dot the best adapted for it, a heavy 
loam, as also the great inferiority of the oak io a 
soil well adapted to it. 

These plantations 'were well enclosed with walls, 
measuring in length upwards of forty EInglish miles.* 

When I inform my readers, that the Earl of 
EgrenvMit, Marquis of Thomond, Lord Conyngham, 
Marquis of Buckingham, Lord Milton, Mr. O'Brien, 
Mr. Westby, and a long etcetera of absentees have 
thousands of acres of waste land, as. capable of being 
planted as Lord Fife's estate, what will they think i 



Sect. 18. State of nurseries in the county^ and 
extent of' sales: 

THsax is a small one at Newhall in the barony of 
Islands, and another has been lately established near 
Kiltannon by Mr. IVIolony's late gardeujef ; as it is 
only in its infancy, the sales are but trifling \ when 
completed, it will be of great us^ to the country : 
the proprietor has been for many years in England, 
and pays great attention to the prop.l^{ation of the 
2 o^ best 

4> If to the IiMs Lord Fife lustains, by plaDtinfp trees of ioftftior 
ralne, it added that be will tiitler by planting only 1290 trees on 
the arre (Scotch) instead of 6000 or '7000, the amount will be asto- 
nishing; not only from grrmnd unoccupied by trees, but from tha» 
inferior valne of the Scotch fir» whilst permitted to grow into laiga 
side branches, that will produce timber, all knots, and of little TalueL 
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bMC kihifi} of ftiiit frear; but to the ditgrace of the 
cdiioty te tdtt^idy begins to eoinplftin of want of 
pflnbtiniKtjr in paydaents ; strange, tbiit this disgnoe 
should attach to the gentlemen of th^ oountyi who 
afe '^' wealthy! but it is the welUfoamted complaint 
of eviffy nurseryman in Ireland ; I bare had a severe 
U\i\ of tt myself formerly. At pre^nt trees are 
gehtttAiy botight at the- ouiteties in the comity of 
Gal way, Litoerick, or from DoUini and many in 
£R:otIand, esijpeciiily seedlings. No person, who in- 
tetids to pl&llt esrtbnsirieiy, should depend on any nur* 
aery but' his o«vn ; the superiority is not so much in 
saving money, as in saving time, and in being certain 
tbat theplants do not lie any tio^e out of the ground, 
and also that many kinds difficult to move can be 
carried with balls of earth to their roots, which eo- 
siircSi their grdWtk Thi» is particularly desirable 
ih pirie-a^er, one of Che most v«hiablfa trees we' 
posses^ in' bleak expostifes ; it is generally planted 
in small pots for the purpesfe of preserving the 
earth etuire, \^htch makes the pTantiitg of it oi» 
an extensiv'e scale too expensive. It has been as-- ' 
sorted by a reverend gentleman, of totbe celebrity 
as an improver of land, that every particle of mould 
should be carefully shaken otF every species of tree 
pi'eVious to planting; every gardener's labourer 
knows, tbat as much as possiblis should be pre- 

served. 
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served. This i^ a)cin to an assertion of another 
gentleman, who insists that cattle and sheep are 
not fond of white plover ! 



Sect, 19, Price of iimher^ and siate of it in the 
counPy. 

Ash, from 2s. ^d.Xo 5s. per foot. 

Oak, very little (if i^ny)to cut, |hat pould bp uA^ 
by the foot. 

£li|}, .very little, from Zs. to 4^. per foot. 

Beech, from 3^. to 4^. per foot/ 

Couples for cabins, froip 2s. Qd. to 5f, 

Stretchers or thev^uns, teo or twelve f^t Ipog^-frpiV 
fs. to 6s. per dozen. 

Oak stakes to support the wattling pf i^d- weirs, fr9.Q| 
5& to 6s. per dozen, 

jOak wattles for eel-weirs, froqa 5s* to 10^. per hun- 
dred; they are usually split dp^n the mid^lp, 

• and ^re generally broujght frofn 'jTioneraiuia tp 
Killaloe. 

Sallows for making baskets, 2s. gd. per hupdre4** 

Scollops pf ba^el, ^c. 6^. per hundred. 

Pair of bluets for a horse, which ^ jsx^n vi)l mdc/p 
in a day, 3^. 3d* 

2 02 A turf- 

# About 200 sallpws of two years* growth will make a turf-kisb 
of a cubic yard. 



A 
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A tarf-kish, which he will make in a day, from 

4^. to 5s. 
A hurdle, seren feet long by five feet broad, from 

2s. 6d. to 45. 4d. * 

Tubs for butter, twenty-ane inches, 45. 4(L 
Do. nineteen inches, 35. 9^. 
Firkins, 35. 9\d, 

Oak bark (1801) from 20L to 22/. 155. per ton. 
Sallow and birch bark, 15/. per ton. 
In some places, birch bark only 8/. per ton. 
No ptice for mountain ash bark, its value not kDOwn 

by tanners. 

Bog timber consists of fir, oak, and yew, but 
ehiefly fir and oak; in red bogs fir is generally 
found, and in black, bogs oak predominates. Fir 
timber is frequently found of very large dimensions; 
most of tha farmers* houses near bugs are roofed 
With this timber, which, if kept dry, is everlasting, 
knd is always preferred to oak for. inside work. A 
tree of this kind was lately found in a bog near 
Kilrush ; it was purchased by Mr. Patterson of that 
town for 14/. 95. ed.\ it measured at the thickest 
end thirty-eight inches in diameter, atid at upwards 
of sixty-eight feet long, thirty-one inches ; it was very 
fine sound timber, and produced him upwards of 
36/. ; by age and the action of the atmosphere it 
bad lost so much of u& original bulk, that the part 
preserved was merely the hearty and not near hajf 

its 
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ks original size. There was another of immense 
size lately found near Mount Callan ; I could not 
ascertain the dimensions, but iras informed that, 
when a cross-cut saw of good length was brought^ 
it was thicker than the saw was long^ The man- 
ner of finding these trees in bogs is somewhat 
curious ; very early in the morning, before the dew 
evaporates, a man with a long small sharp spear 
goes into the bog, and, as the dew never lies on 
the part over the trees, be it ever so deep, he 
can ascertain their length, and on putting down his 
spear can easily find, whether they are sound or 
rotten ; if sound, he marks with a spade the spot 
where they lie, and at his leisure proceeds ta 
extricate them from their bed. 

A great number of Scotch fir in hedge-rows 
may be seen near Bridgetown, the estate of Cap- ^ _ 
tain Brown. I only mention this to shew the ab- *^ ^'^'^ 
surdity of planting this tree in single rows; they 
are ail knots and worth very little ; however in a 
country so' destitute of trees they have a chearful 
appearance* 

Alder is a timber generally despised ; but, if it 
is of a sufficient age, it is little inferior to roaho« 
gany ; it has many other perfections ; it makes the 
very best bolsters for cars, and for bushing the eye 
6f the lower mill-stone round the spindle^ as it never 
takes fire by friction \ when used for handles for 

tioob 
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taok it doM iMt blister the bands ; and the leaTVi 
atid bark ara so disagcacable to cattle^ that tbey 
aerer browtseonit. 

Sect. 20. SunnHty of bog and waste ground — t&e 
possibility and means of improving them^ and the 

obstacles to their improvement 

* 
Boo formt in aome baronies a rerj Isjfgt part 
of ibo sorfacc, principally in those of Tullagb^ 
Moyferta, Ibriok^o, and .Cloonderalaw ; in the rocky 
barony of Burrin as great a scarcity prevaib, in so 
aooch that they are obliged in the maritime parU 
to import turf from Connamara. In flat situations 
bog. is many feet deep, bot«hat produced oo moun^ 
tains is not generally so deep, running from one 
. foot to four or five : the boga are all capable of 
improvement) at a moderato expencci particularly 
those aituated on mountains. In the baronies of 
Ibrickan and Moylerta there are several miles square 
of bogi reaolitng from near Kilrusb to Dunbeg. As 
> there is water carriage for boats of thirty or forty 
tipns to the bead of PoutaiHsherry harbour, near 
three miles from. tlie Shannon, lime could be easily 
brought by the boats, tl^at supply Umerif^k from 
that place with turf for fuel, * 

The limestone could be bcongbt baek fttmi As* 
keaten -and Aglieaisfa, and I^id 4e«)n for ft)>out a 

shilling 
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shilKng^ per ton in the nitdslf of thi^ r^^bti of bog ; 
tbii, if the stone m good, viil il^dke abom ^t, 
barrelsrof liiiie ; brewing the sione and byi-ning l V^/ 
]^r barrd; the fuel a nier^ trifle; tfo^htft, iftlife 
boat carries only thirty tons, iw6 iKteS'of ground! 
iMy be- r'cscTaVnaed for ^ver by i^h earge ; eail^«« 
Iktions are always Uabfe t<y elvopy> bnt every persoit 
can make deduetions or additton^^ as cisreumst^mceii 
may direct. In the- eounty of Wexford, linte is pur- 
chased with ATidity at 39. 9^il per ton, and' d>r&i«rn 
into the country t^relre or fomt^n miles, aitd (tB^ 
quently it is broogtil on borsei!' backs ; and we ariB» 
iDforaied in the Surrey of Weifford, p. 97, '^ tkiil 
<< the poor people on the borders of Monitt LeM-* 
<< ster hare a journey to g4> flor tiieir lime, wWck 
^ oecupies thenv two days. With a poen* wretfdmk 
^ hone they go in this manner to the Umcubiin^ 
^ bringing a barrel of lime at a time ; and ttw 
<< journey tbey repeat forty times, tp order to brimff 
''forty barrels for manuring am acre of ifhts land.^ 
Will it be believed in the connty of Wevford^ i/bm 
a rich county of Glare farmer reftKed to dritw it 
a mile on a good road, to improve a moimtasH 
farft), where lie had turf to bi>rn' it on tlie apeC^ 
and nothing to be paid for the* sfone ? 

Many would spoculate oH these bogs, btit' tbey 
are either leased, and thrown in as useless widi 
^her lands ; • or, where tbey are not leased^ diougU 

acknowledo;ed 
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acknowledged bjr the proprietors ro be totally w^ 
productive, and not worth a shilling an acre, ye( 
these geotlemeny when applied to, will not give sucb 
lease as will encourage a monied man to venture 
liis property on their improvement, nor will they 
improve them themselves; this dog in the manger 
disposition prevails in every part of Ireland, and 
has retarded the improvement of bog more thaa 
all other obstacles put together. 

Between Cahirmurphy and Kilmaley many miles 
quare are almost without inhabitants; in a ride 
of upwards of eight miles I saw only one bird, a 
kite; yet the greater part of this dreary waste 
could be cultivated, and the entire could be planted ^ 
if judiciously executed, and on a large scale, this 
could be done for a moderate sum, and would be 
an immense property in a few years. Id the ievt 
qpots, where the ground has been cultivated bj 
some herds, excellent crops are produced* 

In the barony of Tullagh many advances towards 
improvement have been made by small farmers pro- 
pagating rape, but scarcely any one thinks of drain* 
ing, or improving by a top-dressing of lime, lime- 
stone-gravel, or marie, which in many places are 
to be had in any quantity; but there is no im- 
provement carried on by any person of, property 
on a scale sufficiently large to deserve notice, nor 
have ) indeed in any part of Ireland observed a 

systematic 
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, systematic and steady pursait of this valuable iai« 
pruvement; it has been a mere spurt, and pro« 
bably would never have been thought of, if some 
professional man had not happened to come into 
the neighbourhood. 

Shortly after the celebrated Mr. Elkington came 
to Ireland, we could hear of nothing but the ab-^ 
solute certainty of draining immense tracts of bog 
by means of a fcu> auger-hoUs ; the bog of Allen 
was a mere trifle; i>ut it was found, that the old 
method pursued by all those, who have made this 
their study, of intercepting the water from higher 
ground, was the chief mode adopted by him, and 
the auger only an occasional assistant ; and what he 
complained of I have often experienced, that most 
Irish gentlemen soon grow tired of the ezpence, 
and expect that, the moment a bog is drained^ it 
must become green ; this it was, that disgusted Mr. 
Elkington with Irish gentlemen, who, he foond^ aU 
ways had their ears open to some follower or wise- 
man of the old school, who constantly attended at 
their elbow, and set their faces against any new 
improvement they did not understand, or of which 
they were not the advisers. This Irish practice 
has gone so far in some places, as to oblige Mr. 
Hijl, the intelligent drainer to the Farming Society 
of Ireland, to refuse to act where he will not be 
2 p permitted 
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permitted to finish bis drains by bis own men; 
otherwise they would be stopped, froin interested 
motives, the practice decried, and bis cbaractc;r in- ' 
jured. I have frequently told a gentleman's wise- 
man what I intended to do for the improvement of 
the place, (I detest the idea of professional secrets,) 
and next day, in walking over the ground with 
both parties, I have beard my ideas detailed with 
great composure, as the production of his own brain, 
and pqor I was thrown completely into the shade, 
whilst at dinner the master exulted in having such 
a clever man; disgust would not let me come to 
any explanation, Md I have generally left tbem 
to enjoy each other. 

It is curious to bear tbe objections made to the 
drainage of bogs^ frequently it is said hy those, 
whose education should give tbem iiv>re eolightoned 
ideas, that it would be impossible to drain some 
bogs, tiiat it would take half a century to drain 
fhetDf that tl>ey never would repay tbe expence, 
with numberless objections equally grou^less. I 
never saw a bog, that could not be drained, other- 
wise it would be a lake; tbe chief difficulty lies 
in obtaining ihe consent of difierent proprietors 
to join in the drainage, or permit a cut to be 
made through their ground; and, until ui act of 
parliament is obtained to oblige proprietors of bad 

to 
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to permit an outlet to be cut through their lands, 
on paying the damage, to be ascertained by a jury, 
extensive drainages or irrigation will never be ef- 
fected. I beg leave to press this oi) the compre- 
hensive mind of the Right Hon. Mr. Foster, as one 
of great national beneBt, as it is highly probable, 
that extensive speculations will be made on this 
most necessary improvement ia a country pos- 
sessing so many hundred thousand acres of bog and 
mountain. To improve bogs on a large scale, com- 
panies must be formed, and something like the 
mode of cocidticting canals must be pursued, and 
permanent sets of men constantly employed ; the 
pettj mode «t present pursued, where perhaps at 
the most ten acres are drained in a season, (witli 
no small share of exultation even on this patch,) will 
not alter tbe face of the country for several cen- 
turies. The bog of Allen, contaiwing between two 
and three hundred thousand acres, forms but a 
small part of those of Ireland. I have been fur- 
nished with many statements, aided by my own 
experieoce, of tlie expence and profit of this 
improvement in various parts of Ireland ; and the 
general result has been, that, at least in the third 
year, often the first, all expences are paid, and land, 
for which no rent could be obtained, has become 
worth from one to two guineas per acre. It is asto- 
ttishing^ that monied men, who are daily on the 
2 P 2 watch 
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watch to purchase land, should be so blind to their 
own interest and to that of their posterity, as to 
lay out money at six per cent, often less, instead 
of improving their own bogs, absolutely creating 
land, and receiving at least ten per cent, for money, 
which they have in their pockets. 

When a monied man is about to purchase an 
estate, instead of procuring the assistance of some 
person of skill in land and its capabilities to view 
it, as practised in England, and point out where 
perhaps grieat improvement may be made at a 
moderate expence, being totally ignorant of the 
quality of land himself, he perhaps employs some 
person, who knows more about drawing leases than 
draining ground, to inspect it; tbe^ report being 
favourable, and the title clear, he closes the bar- 
gain, leaving the improvement of the estate to 
those, who from want of either means or skill, or 
perhaps of a lease of sufficient length, leave that 
ground, whieh under a judicious drainage, and gra* 
veiling or liming, might be made of ten timet its 
present value, a mere caput mortuum at the ter- 
mination of the lease ; and to encrease the evil, 
perhaps on6 thousand acres of bog or mountain 
are thrown in with the farm as of no value, which 
perhaps an expenditure of 500/. would make worth 
annually 1000/., and tlie crops cultivated durjog 
the improvement, very probably, would pay much 

more 
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more than all the expences ; whilst in the • hands 
of the tenant it produces little or no profit to htm, 
dbr rent to the landlord. 

A considerable quantity bf turf is brought from 
Poulanisberry to Limerick, though a water carriage 
of upwards of forty miles ; for this purpose, im« 
mense ricks are always ready on the shore; some- 
times the boats bring back limestone from A^keaton 
or Aghnisbi but merely for the purpose of those 
boildtngs, that are advancing so rapidly in Kilrusb ; 
Done is brought for the improvement of the im- 
provement of the immense bogs, from which they 
4ig the turf. It is a curious circumstance that, 
within a few yards^of the rocky shore at Spanish 
point near Miltown Malbay, several feet of good 
turf may be cut, and equally so, that long before 
this it bas not been reclaimed by the sand, which 
«is within a few perches of it. 

Although .very great quantities of ground hare 
been taken from the Shannon and Fergus, including 
all. the rich corcasses, yet a very large portion 
still remains under the dominion of the water; 
Sir Edward O'Brien and Mr. Colpoys have it in 
contemplation to embank upwards of one hundred 
acres; I saw the ground, and do not entertain a 
doubt of its practicability, the water, I understand, 
not rising more than about seven feet in spring 
tides. It is to )>e hoped that, when they do re- 
claim 
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clftim it) it will not be in tbe same irretcbed, uo* 
suble, unsetentifio aiaDoer, tbat tueh works ate 
usually eflected here ; they wiU also, I truet, make 
tbe necessary preparations for depoiittng the aedi* 
ment of tha rich waters of the Shannon and Fergusy 
as practised with such great success in ' England, 
whera it is called warping or siktngi by which in 
a tery short period they would raise the sarfaee 
of the ground Many feet higher than it is at pre« 
sent, and greatly facilitate the drainage. The 
word warping is applied in agriculture to desoriba 
that species of irrigation, which deposits a tfuantity 
ef sediment from the 6owing tide, and whieb forms 
a stratum of soil or manure, when the wateit have 
receded from it. This definition of tbe word ap 
p^ars to be chiefiy limited to tide* water flowing 
from the sea, though tbe nature of the accumiH 
lation seems to be nearly the same with tbe sUtagi 
of fresh-Water rivers, the redundancy of which, by 
way of distinction, is called jlooiing. Tbe expence 
of warping will be greatly inflaeneed by tbe situ*- 
ation of the lands, and the coarse and distaaee,* 
which the warp is to be conducted. The expence 
per acre will depend. greatly on the extent of land, 
which may be overflowed by one and the same set of 
drains and doughs. Mr. Day of Doncaister ibinka, 
that great quantities of land may be . warped at so 
smaK an expence as fiwm feer to eight poanda fee 

Eoglish 
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EnglHih acre ; and he states the advantages gained at 
various rates^ from five to fifty pounds per acre, 
aad considers the greatest advantage to arip^ from 
warping the worst and most porous land. Mr. Young, 
ill bis Survey of Liocoln, says, ** the warp raises 
*^ the ground in one summer from six to eighteen 
** inches thick, and in hollow, or low phces, two, 
** three, or four feet, so as to leave the i whole 
** piece level." For«a further account of this va^ 
luable improvement, see my Cbservations on the 
County of Dublin Survey, page 89 of the Appendix. 
It is necessary to remark, that the expence of ex- 
ecuting' this work in England iiicludea the em- 
bankment as well as every thing else ; but, as Sir 
Edward O'Brien and Mr. Colpoys mean to do this 
without any reference to warping, it should not 
be charged to that improvement, but merely the 
expence of two sluices, perhaps 5i. per acre. 

The bog and lake of Fenlow could be easily 
drained and improved, by deepening a small stream, 
that runs to Bally car; but, though the proprietors 
have offered almost a carte blanche to the owner 
of the stream, he obstinately persists in a relui<al; 
the stream is so very insignificant, that for the 
greater part of the year it would scarcely supply 
a grist or tuck-mill ; yet a flour-mill on a large 
scale is in contemplation, and can never succeed, 
whilst the river Ougariii^c is so very near. Can 

any 
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any thing point out more plainly the necessity of 
an act to oblige proprietors of orround to permit 
drains for the general accommodation to run through 
their grounds > If canal companies had been left 
to the caprice or ill nature of individuals, we should 
not at this day have one of these noble works 
in either Ireland or England. 

The gpreat scene of improvement, (and which 
ihewSy what tenants will do when they get leases 
on moderate terms,) are the mountains between Kil- 
laloe and Broadford; the soil is a thin argillaceous 
one^ on slate, mostly covered w^ith short heath ; it 
is usually let by the bulk to tenants, who have 
improved ground adjoining; they generally divide 
them into small farms, and let tbeoi at an advanced 
rent after they have improved them ; for whick 
purpose they commonly ^burn the surface, (if tfa^ 
landlord is not weak enough to prevent it,) and 
lime or marie, and plant potatoes ; then a crop of 
barley for the private stills, after that a crop of 
oats ; by this time they have accumulated manure, 
and begin to plant tlieir potatoes in drills. It has 
become frequent lately, from the great increase of 
population, to give small portions of their grounds 
to sons and daughters on their marriage. It is, 
with a few exceptions, the only place in the county, 
where the cottagers have every appearance and 
reality of comfort and cleanliness; their cottages. 

are. 
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ahe gerieraliy well thatched, and firequeintly wbite- 
tviftslied, or at I^ast the chiirinej, and always have 
half-doors 16 hang on in the day time, to keep 
Out pigs, &c. &c.^ with cow-hodses and pig-sty^s. 
How very diiF(drent from the gra2ing paru of thi^ 
coanty, irhere poverty and filth ftiay always b& 
seen in great perfection, even at the very gates 
of many wealthy graziers ! I am inclined to at* 
tribute something deleterious to the grazing %y9* 
tern ; look to all the rich jands in Ireland ; do w6 
not see in the proprietors the same indifference 
f o the comforts of the cottiers ? In the modntiins 
above-mentioned Mn Arthur of Glenomera obliges 
his tenartts to lime, at the rate of sixty or eighty 
bar-rels per acre ; the lime is brought from Donass, 
It distance of six miles, and costs the enormous 
sum of frotn is. 2d. to 2s. 6d. per barrel, bad mea^^ 
sure. I suppose Mr. Artliur either allows them for 
the lime, or gives tbem the land oil such terms as to 
encourage this expenditure. The harvest began 
here this year (1807) on the first of September, 
and was most abundant ; and', contrary to the usual 
tomplaint of niduntain oats, it ripened all together ; 
this may be justly attributed to the cflect of cal- 
careous manures. In the mountain^ near Skarritf 
they lime and marf^ but not with the spirit they 
do near Broadford. This may in some measure 
be accounted for ; they have all bishop's leases, a 
2 Q species 
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species of tenure, that paralyses every exertion. 

. Captain Hugh Brady allows his tenants any quaa* 
tity of mountain, rent free, for twenty years, and 
also 30^. per acre for lime. The vakie of this 
manure is now becoming so well known, that the 
mountaineers citrry it from 0'CaUaghan*s mills, 
upwards of six miles* , 

Sect. 21 . Habits of industry^ or 'xant of it amongst 
tim ptopU^ 

Habits of industry are chiefly confined to the 
lower oi der of farmers and cottiers ; great exer«» 
tions are often made by this class in removiog 
stones, and collecting manure, too often from tlie 
sides of the roads. The women in the neighbour- 
hood of Corrofin and Innistymen are remarkably 
industrious, I wishT I could say cleanly; you will 
scarcely ever see one of them without a stocking 
in her hand, which she continues to knit whiUt 
walking a quick pace to market; and even in the 
market-house, whilst selling or buying, her fingers 
are never idle. Almost all the wool made into 
frize for the family is spun by the wife or daughters; 
their linen is also generally miuie at home* As to 
the industry of the wealthy graziers, it may be 
gen'erally seen about their houses; it is not un- 
frequent, that a man, who pays 2000/. a year rent, 
has scarcely a gate or fence about his house, a 

very 
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Tery indHFerent garden, with nothing in it but cab- 
bages; often no cow*house; a collar to tie up a 
horse in a stable is a rarity , and in summer oats 
or bay are equally so. The industry of the upper 
classes consists more in accumulating farm to farm, 
and dashing in full gallop from one to the other, 
than in a steady improvement of what they have 
already, though vastly more lucrative. The street 
of Ennis are often crowded with young loungers, 
that had much lietter sti^ at home and enctea- 
.vour to redeem er at least improve that property, 
which the prodigality 9 or want of industry, of their 
anceatora has either dieprived them of or encuvi^ 
bered ; it would aurely be more beiiefieial and 
aomaiiig than the annoying the diff^ent shop- 
Jceepera with their ** bald disjointed chau*** 

*< There af« osany middlemen remaining in this 
^' eoanty, whose habitations and land may be easily 
^* found by avery mark of indolence ; aueh of 
>< the windows, as ara not stopped to evade the tax, 
** are small, with the few panes of glass remaining 
«< either broken or their pUce supplied by paper, 
^^ or boards, or perhaps a rag or wisp of straw 
** or hay ; the inside corresponds with the outer 
*^ appearance ; decayed sUirs, doors, and chimneys ; 
S a 2 " the 

* Sioce writing the abore, a coffee-ropm and billiard-table hate 
^een added to thalr att memmii , whicb bsiTt takea a good many out 
^ tKosiraets. 
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<< tbc ceilings of thin boards blackened bj* smoke 
** end diru Tbe f^rm beers the seme ctUgusting 
^' eppeerjince ^ ti|e gates end fences in rqin , bis 
** pastures and ipeedofirs bearing morp rushes tbap 
** grass, end the meadows gra^d antil June ; his 
^* stock perhaps ^ pow or tiro, with as many half- 
<* surved horses : it will scarcely be credited, that 
Mmen of this descfiptipo have incomes of from 
<* iOOf. to 50Q/. a year arising from the industry of 
*< poor cotters/' The geotlemao, who was so kind 
as iQ favour iw ^Uh tb^ above fftithful picuire^ 
very ju^ly calls them the dronei of society. Yet 
th^se ere the jnen, |o whom the greet laodfid 
^entee proprietors ere food of jetting tbeir 
lands, in prisfer^nce to a tenantry, xrbo, however 
deficient in ikiU or capital, always pay more» 
^nd ffilh greater punctuality iben these pesu 
pf society. Where a middiem^e lakes V4>t« 
ground, end, after improving it, relets it Jn dtvi- 
sioos acc;Qr()iog to each man*s capital, and lives on 
the land, sl)ewii}g by I^is example the most bene- 
ficial course of crops, encouraging bis tenants by 
procuring for tbem pn reasonable terms gra^s-^eeds 
^d corn of the )iest kinds, and k^ping for their use 
males of every species of osefa} animal, theq be 
)>ecomes one of the mo^ beneficial members of the 
community ; but such exceptions I fear are very 
jfeif. 1} is painful to ;tate that, |f tI||B |as| ias;> 
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. pfDviog tenaot's lease expired, the former wretch, 
po giving id. ao acre morCy would get the prefe« 
reoce; the highest bidder gets every thing from 
abs^teesy totally ignorant of what is going for- 
ward on their estates : and I presume to think, that 
a visit, and close inspection of their estates in 

.^ Ireland, would not only redound to their credit, 
*-\ |H^<> the incr^li^ of their rent-roll. 

^ •' fl4b the fashion t>f the gentlemen of this county 
ip accuse «tbe laboumrs of want of industry, and 
/JMaziiiess; when the^i^are working for themselves, 
tb^e is DO appearanceVof'it^ indeed, when work* 
log for piMIs, at the low rates of wages they re- 
ceive, they are like all men of the same class 
duroi^hout Ireland ; they will do as little as they 
can. In my professional pursuits I have had men 
of every county in Ireland working under ipe, and 
I have found, that the inhabitanU of this county, 
and of Galway, do more work, and without that 
solkiness and familiar impertinence (not proceeding 
from Ignorance) of those in the neighbourhood of 
^aas, in jthe county of Ktldare, and of Athboy, 
Id the county of Meath, the former of whom got 
nine shillings per week, and were constantly on 
the watch to take every advantage ; in short they 
were never satisfied with any thing. ^* 

The hurling matches, called goals, are v4V in* 
jMONi IP ihp morals and iDdustry pf the younger 
"^1 "^ classes^ 



'^ 
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classes ; after perforii(ia|p' feats 'i&f -'^iiiMifJIj^ T^fig . 
irould astonish al'.^caci aiid eh^<Sse« Erlglishfti^; 
they too often adjdtirn C<y the ftfaiskey.beil9e^<l|%tk 
men and women^ "and spend the nigtit^ii^'Aii^ng, 
singing, and drinhkig-iintit perhaps vtlMkiimg^KMid 
too often quarrels and broken beads ai^^he eiec;^\ 
of this inebriety ; tnfitche^ are ofteqMmide bbtwisM «;» 
the partners at the llance ; but ¥^l^^^^i^yi,iM0^J/ 
pens they do not wait for the jP w ii *$ hltltiii^ nwilV/ 
'tlie foir one must apply top-1|r)agisH'aWy'%ft^ jft^ 
ner^Uy obliges the h\thleJ^96^phoA Sf^ mf^^ • 
honest woman of her. 0| iha ^trgodjif 4iel|i||ill 
races for saddles and bridles aire fiili'flmbstevisrjr 
Sintday in summer , and the night gsnerallj|i;'^dfi^ 
eludes with dancing and drunkenness ; v^ are 
become a g^at ncrtsance te these of the 4nbalM* 
tiintsv who are cRrisiians. 

In general 'the people are remarkably peaceable^ 
itraTelling at night being equsAly siife as in 4he 
aay. 

Sect. 22. t^se of the English language^ whether 
geneyat, or how far enar using. 

There are i^ery few, except in remote sitmu 
tions^ ^t do not at least understand a Kttle Eng- 
iish^Qt from an apprehension of not spaaking 
correctly ^bey freqnetHiy pretend dm t6 undanMvi 

it: 
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it*^ I have often heard theav declare in good Englitli'^ 
that they totiild net speak a irord of k ; Mltaoek 
all' the better kied of people speak Irish to the 
eoiMitr^ people, but scarcely one of their sons is 
9ble to' hdid a conversation in this language; of 
s^in the next generation it may be expected. 




^l||P almost every person in the county will use the 
MMgirsh* tongue, which would certainly be a de- 
; ^simlc ■ object, as the sooner we assimilate with the 
^Bpglihh. W' every respect, the more likely we are 
to^vforget. ancient prejudices, and to adopt theic 
Mfroventems in agricnlture, manufactures, and 
every ^d^efal Science. That the English language 
is encreamng,r it may be necessary to observe, that 
the children of'alfliost all those,, who can speak 
scarcely any thing but Irish, wre proud of being 
spoken to in English, and answerii^ in the same^ 
even though you may queMioA them in Irish* 

No Irish is spoken .in any of the schools, and 
the peasantry are anxious to send their children 
to them for the purpose of learning English. I am 
intonned very little pure Irish is spoken in this 
county, the present language being a jargon of 
Irish and English; therefore the sooner it is for-* 
gotten, the better. The encouragement of schools 
by the distribution of good books, at a iSamrice, 
(not gratis,) with ink and paper, would ii^p^ew 
years do wonders, in faaking the English languaga 

become 
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beeome general. I do not recollect to bare 
any of the useful little tracts, printed by the So* 
ciety for promoting the comforts of the poor^ in 
this county; the clergy should attend to ibis, if 
not too troublesome* 

S£CT. 23. Account of toii^ers^ casiles^ ifc. or places 
remarkable Jor any historical event. ' * • 

The round toirers, that have given ris^ to %m^ 
fldany curious conjectures and disquisitions, are thpP 
of: • f. . 

1. Scattery Island. — This tower is about 120 feet 
bigb, and, though split almost from the top to the 
bottom by lightning, is still standing, and is a 
very beautiful object, and an useful land-mark to 
seamen. There are also in this island the ruins 
of a castle, several churches, and a monastery, 
said to be founded by St Patrick, who placed 
St. Senan over it ; altogether they make a 
delightful landscape, viewed from Revenue-bill 
near Kilrush. This island is about three miles 
from the shore, and contains about 180 acres of 
choice land ; it was formerly the see of a bishop, 
and part of Thomond called Clare, but in the 13th 
century was united to the see of Limericks A 
prioj ^>s founded here by St. Senan in the 6th 
eoBtury, the monks of wbicb were said to have 

been 
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beeasp chaste, that they never even r looked at ,a 
woman, oor did they eyen sufTer one to land, in 
the island. It is recorded in St^ Sloan's life, th(^t 
durins his residenoe in th^ island, (which was then 
called Inis Cathay,) a ship ar^ived^ there, bringing 
fifty monks, Romans by bi^-tb, who )vere draivn into 
Ireland by the dcsife of a more holy .life and • a 
knowledge of the scriptures. This island, callfid 
also Inisgatha or Inisga, the island in the sea, situ^ 
ated in th^ mouth of t|ie Shannon, ope c;f the 
most convenient harbours for the Danish and Nor* 
.wegian invaders, who generally came north at^ut 
round Scotland, was for a long time a bone, of 
contention between them and the Irish, $^nd from 
the multitude of those round forts, said to be thrown 
up by the Panes^ in the adjoining parishes in the 
west of Clare, it is likely, that the Danes wece 
very strong in this quarter. 

From the Annals of ^Munster, Act 55, p. 542, 
we learn, that in the year 975 Brien Borormhe 
king of Munster, at the head of twelve hundred 
Dalgais troops, assisted by Domnball kin^ of Joarar 
huein, recovered the island of Iniscattery from the 
Danes, by defeating Iomhar,t the Norman, and 
bis two sons Amhlaib and Duibheann. Eight hun- 
.2 R dred 

* Tliry were erected long before t»>e inronds of the Ihncs. 
f The two wonla Joamkuwt,.aaad it^har^ should bsrc heeD Tooff^' 
kudn, and Tomhar. 
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flred of tte DtoM, ^tio fled thitber for ukty i 
Hme httort, wirt skiin in tbiB battle. Fran Aik 
Md other battles id Scatterj, together tritfa its con- 
lainiog formerly eleven churches and the priorj> 
•II with ehiirc^yardts, sbme 'of vbich afepopolar 
boriail-pkeei to this day, the ekittre soil of tbia 
Mand is str^'ed with (Vagments of bumtn bones. 
h sotaie i^acesy whei*e the ^ea has worn away the 
cliA' perpehdicolarly, a stratum of bones is risible^ 
six or seiren feet from the sarfiice of the soiL 
iTbe monudketit of St. SeOao is stilt shewn bere^ 
and in the stone, ibat closes the top of the altar 
ivindoiv of the largest chui'ch, is the bead of the 
inaint, with his mitre ; h is sbmewb&t de&ced. 

Th^re is also a holy well in this island, resorted 
16 by great nihabers of devotees, who, te they term 
it, take their rounds kbout it toOually on their 
bare knees, and it is a frequent practtee for those, 
who cannot conveniently perform this penSiOce, to 
psiy at this and other lioly wells a trifling gra- 
tuity to some person to perform this ceremony for 
th^tti \ i hkVe tnown k woman to make a trade 
of this miimmery. 

The common people have a great veneration for 
this island and its rulhs; they carry pebbles taken 
from it as preservatives against shipwreck, and the 
boatmen will not navigate a boat, that has not taken 
a round about Scattery in a course opposite the . 

sun. 
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sun. They bdieve, that St. Seoul •r ShMMB, 9$ 
they cail bim, kiHed a detperale oionfler \tk %\M 
Ukmd^ the eteae image of which is stiU (to tht 
disgrace of the priest aad well iafonned Catbdi^ 
preserired ia the gable of the RooNia Catholic ohaftti 
^ Kihiish over the altar. 

2. DnanUetPf, iu the baroay of Mands, and pa» 
rish of Drumkleeve, {osttted in LedwicVs Epitome 
cf the AntiquitieB of Iretand.) About fifty feeire^ 
flsaio at presoat; it is, as usual with all those towers^ 
situated to the N. W. of the chaiwh ; there is • 
mouUKfig round the door, wUcfa is idiottt tweaty 
feet from the ground ; the aiortar quite worn awajp 
on the west side, but perfectly good 00 the oasi) 
on the west side about twenty-£siic feet freut tht 
ground thei« k a window, and ahoul ten feet higher 
is a larger one; there is another window on the 
east side. 

3. Ifyserti called Dysert COea, <iroui beiug 
in the ancient territory of the O^Dea's,) in the 
baroay of Inchiqoin, and paridi of Dysert t 
about thirty fiset of this touser rouiaiu ; eboot 
twenty feet from the ground there is a doo^, and 
about ten feet higher the resaaias ei another, at 
^cfa of which the dioMosioos of the tower difl|it 
uished* Remains of windows at difforeut heights 
tre seen, by which it seems to be quite diierent 
from some other towers, that have windows only 

2 a 2 ^ 
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lit or nMT the •ummit, as that of Kildarcp and many 
tjllher plaota; the workmanship also seems to be dif* 
ftrent from tliat of many otbers. It most be evident^ 
that these towers were built at different periods, and 
for perhaps very difiereot purpose^ ; the most rode 
at remote 9 and those, in which ornaments have been 
attempted, many centuries after : that at Dyaert has 
on the outside of the second story the remains of 
s projecting flag, like our modern belting course, 
rtmning round the buildio|^, and about eight inches 
broad; it also appears to have bad battlements. 
*'. 4. Kilnabfyj in the barony of Incbiquin, and pa- 
rish of Kilnaboy; about ten feet only remain; 
consequently, according to the general mode of 
building tbdm, neither door nor window appears ;^ 
it stands to the north-west of the old church of 
Kilnaboy. 

5. Iniscailtre. — This tower stands in Lough* 
deirgeart, a' part of the Shannon, near SkarriS, in 
the barony of Tullagh, sometimes called Holy- 
island, and frequently the island of the seven 
churches : this was formerly celebrated as a burisd* 
place, and for performing certain religious cere« 
moates, in so much tliat, so late as forty years 
ago, 10/. were annually paid, as rent for the ferry, 
to an uncestor of Mr. Wood of Mount Shannon; 
It contains twenty-four acres*, at present rented by 

Mr. 

^ This tbwfr has not bneo Doflccd by Dr. Beaufort or Dr. LedwieK 
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« Mr. O^CaiUghan at 36/. per annum. Red-udaad 
near it contains , four acres, and Su8by«island six 
acres. 

CASTLES. 

\' ' ' ■ , 

The barony of fiurrin contains the castles of 

Bally vaugban, Glaniny — inhabibed^ . , 

Banroe, , ^ X^ragans^ 

Ballymurpby, Lisselissey, * 

Ballynacraggy, Muckenish, 

Ballygannof, Newtown— a nmndcastk 

Cappagh, on a sjuare base. 
Castletown— inhabited, Turlogh. 

Corcomroe contain^ 
Ballynalacken^ Kiltoral^ 

Olassie, Incheveby^ 

Dunmacfelimy Glarin, 

DoonamoYe, Doughy 

BaliybanAy, Liscanor, 

Cabircallaghan , Derry more, 

SmitbVtown— inhabited, Ballyberagb. 

lochiqutn contains 
Cloneseleherny, BunAycapauD^ 

Ciuanuhan, DerryowBDy 

Carrownegowly, , Kilkeedy^ 

I^emenagb, 
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Lemenagli,— A ^I feH BallgrpoftfaH^miialiillrfy 

from the top of libit ess- Mabrc, 

tk ; she killed m pig, on Dromorej 

which she fell, and was Port, 

herself nol hurt. Qimgm^ber, 

Kilnaboy, Djsert — inhabited| 

Incbiqain, Mojgowna, 

Tiermacbran, Shally, 

Two at Rath, one nM no- Ballygrifljr, 

ticed by Mr. Petham iti KillioamoDagll. 
bb map. 

Islands contains 

Qare^ BallyhoregCr 

Balljnicudagb^ 

Clounderalaw contains 
Clounderalaw, Dangan, 

Donogoroge, Crownaghan, 

Red^gap, • Horse-islandu 

Colesmanstowoj Cahirmurpby. 

Bunratty contains 

Bryans, Dromoland, 

Clooney, Monaqe^ 

Fergus,— inMnted> aod Orlen, 
htely white-wtta^edl Cleynngh, 

Cnapogc, 
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Cnapoge — the masonry of 
the stairs of black marble, 
uncommoiJy beat 

Raffolan, 

Corbaily, 

Danganbraek^ 

Dromore, 

Bally markanagb^ 

Granagban, 

Baiiynaeraggy, 

iUdahitie,* 



BuDratty, 

Clonloghaa, 

Smithstownj 

Craggalougb, 

Henry, 

Cratilpw, 

Balliniiea, 

Castletown, 

DrumoD, 

Meetick, 

DriM»Une* 



Fortanmore, 

Teredagh, 

Tomgrany, 

Ballynabincb, 

Cahir, 

Inisroabon, 

Miltown, 

Coolreatb, 

Lissefin, 

Bailykeely, 

MountallioD, 



TtiUagb contains 

Terenane, 

Kilkissbeiir, 

Rossroe, 

Mountcashel, 

Cappagh, 

Truigh, 

Arrtgbnamore, 

Newtown, 

Rinnuagb, 

Coolisteage, 

Monegenagb. 



Moyferta 



* The Dake of OrmoDd was entertained here by an aaoeitor of 
Boyle )^ixleleur, Eiq. ; on an ancient ciumney-pwee tiiere was " Fear 
Cod, and 'remember tbe' poor/' in^'bas-rcIieC 
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Moyferta .contaiQS 
Doonlickey, Scattery, 

CarrigahoIt^-^-inbabi ted , Cloghanse van. 

Ibrickan contains 
Dunmore— inbabitedf Donogan, 
Dunbegy Oarrush^ 

Trumree, Moy. 

Of these 118 caatieSf tradition ^ys^ the fMwSiy 
o£ Macnamam^ buUt 5!7. It mil not be expected, 
that a description be given of every petty castle^ 
vhich the fettd& of'anciebt days made necessary 
to protect usurpations ;^nd robberies, or of those nu- 
merous small castellated houses^ dignified uith tbe 
name of castle, which were built by the English 
settlers in Queen Elisabeth's and other reigns, to 
defend them against the just resentment of the 
natives ; and though sooie individuals may be anxious, 
that an account of them should be detailed, it is 
probable few of the accounts would tend to the 
credit of the former possessors, and that they would 
hurt the feelings of the present ones]; besides, as 
much of the information is traditional^ little depen- 
dance can be placed on any account handed down 

by tho«e» who were necessarily partial.*^ 

Near 

* I understand ^ gentleman of the county intendt shortly to 4- 
vour the public with a history of them i I with bim i^ fokft deU* 
^craacf. 
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Near Raheens, built in the water, may be 
seen tbe castle^ into which M>me ruffians conreyed 
a young lady, with intent to force her to marry 
one of them ; she was immediately rescued by 
Henry Brady, Esq. of Raheeiis, and restored to her 
friends in perfect safety. A iender-hearUd jury 
acquitted them of the felony. 

Bunratty castle, anciently the seat of the Earls 
of Thomond, is one of the largest in the county , 
and is inhabited by Thomas Studdert, Esq. ; it was 
built in 1277, and was either rebuilt or added to 
by Sir Thomas de Clare in 1597; it was besieged 
in 1305 but not taken; marks of cannon-shot are 
very visible in different parts of the wall, and se- 
veral cannon balls have been found, one of which 
weighed 39lbs. ; there was a small town here for- 
merly ; it was burned in 1314. 

RATHS. 
These abound in every part of the county ; they 
are generally of a round form, and are composed 
of either large stones without mortar, or earth thrown 
up and surrounded by one or more ditches, on which 
was formerly placed a stake hedge ; they are usually 
ascribed to the Danes, but it is highly probable 
many of them are of much more ancient origin, 
and that they have only been made use of by the 
Danes in their predatory incursions into this country^ 
2 s who, 
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vhoy finding their usefulness, nnay have imiUted 
them; for^-as they were easily formed^ they an- 
swered the purposes of free-booters, who only came 
for the purpose of plunder. In General Vallan« 
cey's Prospectus of an Irish Dictionary the fol- 
lowing explanation occurs : ** The word rath sig* 
** nifies security, surety ; see mal^ riches, and wao- 
*' iadaiTf a landholder. We 6nd by the Breitham- 
'< huin laws, when a man was worth a certain num- 
<< ber of cattle to be security to the chief for 
'' payment of the rent of a large tract of land, 
** which might be set to others, he was obliged 
<< to erect a circular entrenchment of earth or stone, 
'' or partly of both, in token of his holding under 
<< the chief; this entrenchment was called rath, 
'* that is, security. The law allows the rath to be 
<< used as a sheep-fold, and for the better security 
*' of the sheep stakes were driven into the top of 
** the entrenchment, and interwoven with bushes, 
<< brambles, &c.* When a maladair died, he was 
*^ sometimes interred in the middle of the rath, and 
*^ a m9at was dug around (the outside commonly) to 
** furnish earth for the /eart or tumulus, and then 
** it had the appearance of a moat. Some of these 
'^ in the counties of Meath and Westmeath are 

" planted 

* It should be recollected that, as Trefand was almost afl wood, it 
Abounded wiUi wolYrs and fbxeg; Uio former of which have been 
but very long extirpated, and the latter very much thinned. 
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^' planted with trees, and make a beautiful ap. 

*^ pearance. These raths remain at this day, and 

'^ are most injudicioasly called Danes Forts. The 

*^ Danes probably made a post of some, when %u 

** tuated on a rising ground, as we 'did in the last 

** rebellion ; but when these injudicious antiquaries, 

<^ that name them forts, find three or four together 

'< with the peripheries of their circles not half a 

** stone's throw from each other, as in Salisbury plain, 

^* and in many parts of Ireland, or when they find 

^' a rath situated at the foot of a hill, which com- 

'* mands the rath, can these antiquaries say they 

*• were erected for offence or defence ? These puny 

*^ antiquaries may rest assured that, until they study 

** the oriental languages, and can translate the old 

''laws of Ireland, they can know little or notliing 

*^ of the antiquities of this country.^' 

Many of these raths have been formerly planted 

entirely with firs, which are now, from want of thin« 

ning, grown naked at the bottom, and are become 

very disagreeable objects. One of these formal 

looking groupes occupies the place, that formerly 

contained the palace or castle of Brian Boroimdhe, 

♦called Ceanchora.* In this castle, after he became 

sole tnonarch of Ireland in 1022, he received an* 

nually, as a tribute from the princes dependant 

on him, for maintaining his state, 2670 beeves, 

2 s 2 1370 

* Ceanchora signifies the head of the irdrti sod the first veir iMif 
Killaloe is nearly opposite to this place. 
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1370 hogt) 420 leads or tons of iron, 500 maotles, 
365 torn of claret from the* Danes of Limericky 
and from those of Dublin 150 pipes or butts of 
other wine : this tax was called BcroimdAe, and was 
receited at the tkne of All Saints and sent to 
Ceancbora; to this place was also brought the fine 
of 1000 of each kind of cattle, whieh he exacted 
from the Leganians^ as a pumshmeot for having , 
joined the Danes. This plaee was destroyed bj 
Donnnhall Mac Ardgail prince of Tyrconsel, during 
the absence of Murtogh the grandsoo of Brien^. 
The king of Casbel received annually . frofln Gor« 
cabhaiscin 200 beeve» and 200 cows; from Cor- 
comruadh 200 beeves and 200 cows, 200 mantles, 
with a fleet always ready ; and when the king had 
occasioQ for the forces of his tributaries, or to wait 
on him at any of bis general assemblies, hesent, 
amongst others, to the prince of Corcomruadb ten 
untamed horses, and a silk garment. Domnhall 
prince of Corcabhaiscin was killed at the battle of 
Ck>ntarf on Good Friday 22d of April 1034. 

When Sitricus the Danish tyrant demanded tri* 
bute from one of the Irish kings, he applied for 
assistance to tiie other chiefis^ and was furnished 

by 

* All traces of this i^Iace art almoft obliterated, by pUmtiDf, 
lefelling, and ot^er mpro^cnwiU; Uiui one of the mott ioterestiof 
antiquities in Ireland haa been spoiled by modern taste, that taste, 
which eould permit hedges to be cOt into difiereot whimsical shapes. 
Kkft thoat IB the dayt of London and Wise. 
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by Gorcabbaiscin with ten ships, aiid by Corcom- 
ruadh and Burrin with twenty, with which they 
sailed to Dundalk to the relief of their prince 
taken prisoner there; in the battle, which ensued, 
two princes of Burrin and Corcumruadh, Connor 
and Loughlin,* killed the two brothers of the tyrant. 
Tor and Magnus, but soon after died of their 
wounds. 

CROMLECHS 

Are to be seen chiefly in the barony of Burrin, 
though there are a few in the other baronies. There 
is one at Ballygannor about forty feet long and ten 
feet broad, of one stone; the side stones or flags 
are upwards of six feet deep, besides what is sunk in 
the ground. There is also one in the deer* park of 
Lemenagh, another on the commons of Kilnaboy, 
one at TuIIynaglasbin, one at Mount Callan called 
Altoir na Greioe, (altar. of the sun,) and one at 
Ballykisshen ; this is a very remarkable one, and 
very capacious ; it was covered formerly with two 
large flags twelve or fourteen feet long each ; they 
were nearly shaped like the lid of a coffin, and 
were placed head to bead ; one of ibem remains, 

but 

* One of the family of (yiDughliii now resides in Burrin, and is 
lineally descended from the ancient princes of that barony, and is 
«tiled prince of Burrin ; but he has too ninch sense to asiume any airs 
ia coniequmce of hfs high birth. 
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but the other has been thrown' down by a Pro- 
testant clergyman, who dreamed there was money 
buried under it.* 

The celebrated tomb of Conaan, on Mount Callan, 
ftill remains perfect; it was erected A. D. 259. 
Many laughable anpcdote^ are told of the efficacy 
of Darby and Grane's bed, as they are called by 
the country people. If a woman proves barren, 
a visit with her husband to Darby and Grane's 
bed certainly cures her. On enquiring, from some 
country girls near Ballygannor, where this cele- 
brated cromlech was, I was heartily laughed at 
for asking one of them, about sixteen years of age, 
to shew me the way to it; after a long consul* 
tation with one somewhat dlder than herself, some- 
times with very serious coUntehances and often with' 
smilifig ones, and the elder one using a good deaf 
of persuasion, she agreed to go with mesif she 
was certabi I was a stranger ^ and she knew my 
name: as the conversation between themsielves was 
in 'Irish, wbich I did not understand, and the even- 
ing was growing late, I became impatient, and 
very ungallantly rode away-.f 
When I had rode a mile farther, I made the 

same 

* It arguei • most «leplorable want of taste in the proprietors of 
land, where these antiquities are erected, to suffer them to be destroyed 
or mutilated. 

f For a curious coincidence of custom see General Vallancey^s 
Prospectus, page 24.; aud for which purpose only it is worth re- 
peating. 
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jame enquiry from a herd's wife, and at the same 
time told her how I had been laughed at by the 
girls; she said no wonder for them, for it was the 
custom that, if she went with a stranger to Darby 
and Grane^s bed, $he was certainly to grant him 
every thing he asked. 

Near thjs last mentioned cromlech, and to the 
N. E., are two smaller ones, and the remains of a 
stooe rath, in which part of a covered passage is 
still visible. 

These monuments of high antiquity are very 
erroneously called in Irish I^eabha Diarmttid is 
Grane, or Darby and Grane's bed or burial place ; 
for, that they were used for the performance of 
some religious ceremony is evident from their having 
an inclination to the east or south-east ; they were 
called altars from the Ghaldee word kbah a flame. 
Certainly many were used as a place of sepulture, 
because bones have been frequently dug up from 
under them, but those, which have been used for 
this purpose, are entirely diflerent in their con* 
struction, and betray, by their superior work- 
[ manship, their erection at a period long after 
those, which, by their simplicity of stile and ma« 
terials, claim a tale to a very high antiquity.* I 

have 

« As it would have beeo veqr difficult to have foun^ u toActttit 
<|uantity of earth in rocky ground to have formed a tumuliu, per« 
hmpg this method of buryiog a matadair might have been substitiitt>d. 
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have seen one, that had the sides and corering 
stone elegantly cut, and neatly joined, in which, 
I was informed, bones had been formerly found. 

Sect. 24. List of Parishes. 





Barony of Borrin. 


Abbey, 


dunning. 


Drumkreehy, 


Kilroouny, 


Ougbtmoma, 


KiUaney, 


Kilkorney, 


Nohavall, 


Rathbomey, 


Karne, 


Killoneghan, 


Cmnane, 


Glenvaan, 


Glancolumkille. 



Barony of Corcomroe. 
Killelttgh, Kilshanny, 

Tomalin, KiIfenora,--catbedraI. 

Kilmacreehy, Cloooy, 

Kiliaspaglonane, Kilmanaheem 

Barony of Incbiquin. 



Killinamonagh, 


Kilwedane, 


Raghe, 


Kilmacduagh,---there is 


Dysart, 


another of this name in 


Kiltultogh, 


the county of Galway. 


Kilnaboy, 


Kilkeedy, 


Corro6n, 


Kiltacka, 


Good, 


Moone. 




Barony 
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Barony of islands. 


Ennisy 


Clare Abbey, 


Cloundegad, 


Drumkleeve,* 


Killone, 






Barony of Bunratty. 


lochicronan. 


Cionlagben, 


Kilraftis, 


Drumliae, 


Cloney, 


Fynagh, 


Quia, 


Bunratty^ 


Doroncy, 


Kilfintinan, 


Teoriplemaley, 


— J acre Coonock, 


glebe— no glebe-house. Killeby,— in the liberties 


ToDiinlagh, 


of the city of Limerick. 


Killenasulogby 


— 1 5 acres Meelick, 


of glebe. 


Saint Muntions^ 


Kilmallery, 


Kilquaioe. 


Kilconry^ 





Barony of Tullagb. 

Feacle^ Clonley^ 

Frenagheragh, Cruigh, 

Tullagby Kilmurry, 



2 T 



Kilfenaglita, 



* The rector does duty in Ennii; thrfe acret of gia». In this 
cburcb, tboufh it hu every •ppearance of antiquity, well cat itonet, 
tbet evidently belonged to aome former and better kind of building, 
Are worM up with (he other rough stonet. 
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Kilfenaghta, 


Killikenaeda, 




Ballyshine, 


Killuran, 




Moinoe, 


Killeely, 




Tomgrany, 


Donass, 




Killud, 


Kiltanlea, 




Toogonela, 


Inniskalto— has been long in 


Aglisfa, 


controversy 


with county 


KiUaloc, 


Galway. 
Barony of Ibrickaq. 




Killard, 


Innisclea, 




Ktlmurry, 


Miltown. 




Kilfarboy, 






Kilballyhone, 
Ross, 
Moyferta, 
Killenedane, 


Barony of MoyferU. 

, Kilrusb, 

Kiloiacduane,' 

Killeroney, 

Kilnagleagh, 


r* Four acres of glebe 
L and iKHue, which has 
\beeD lately built with 
J every altentioD to 
■Notability and conte- 
Jnience under the in- 
f spection oftheBer. 
LMf. Whitty. 



Kilfieragb, 



MoUough* 



Barony of Clounderalaw. 
Killimcr, Kilfadin, 

KilmurryM'Ms^hon, Kildysert, 



Kilmighiil, 



Kilchrist. 



IS^CT. 
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Sect. 25. Abbeys. 

Beagh, 

In the bafony of Burrin ; there was a monastery 
of the third order of Franciscan friars. The abbey 
of Beagh and the town-land of Abbeybeaghan are 
mentioned in the records. 

N. B. There are no traces of this abbey at pre-^ 
sent; probably it niay have been mistaken for one 
of that name in the barony of Clare, county of 
Gal way. 

Ceanindis or Keannindse, 

h the name of a hill in Dalcassia, now the 
county of Clare ; 8t. Comgall, who was abbot of 
Gleanussen in the King's County, founded a church 
here ; he died before the year 569. 

Clare or KUmontfy or iibbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, 

On the river Fergus, anciently called also Forgy, 
in the barony of Islands, about a mile from Ennis, 
and not, as mentioned in the Monasticon Hibernicum, 
where the Fergus falls into ihe Shannon, for it is 
above seven miles from the juaction of the two 
2 T 2 rivers. 
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rivers. This abbey was founded nnder the inroca- 
tion of St. Peter and St. Paul for canons regular, 
following the rule of St. Augustine, by Donald 
O^Brien, the gpreat king of Limerick ; he appointed 
Donatus abbot, and richly endowed the abbey. 

The charter was dated at Limerick in 1195, and 
witnessed by M. archbishop of Cashel, D. bishop 
of Killaloe, A* bishop of Fenabore, (Kilfenora,) atid 
B. bishop of Limerick. Tbady, bishop of Killaloe, 
exemplified king Donald^s ancient charter in this 
monastery on the 18th of July 1461. 

In 1543 King Henry VIIL granted the abbey to 
the Baron of Ibrachan^ together with a moiety of 
the rectories of Kilchrist, Kilmoyle, Kilmacduan, 
Killurocraghy Baltinregdan^ B^llylogheran, and Bal- 
lylegford. 

This abbey was granted in fee to Donough Earl 
of Thomond, January 19, 1620, and a new grant 
was afterwards made in September the 1st, 1661, to 
Henry Earl of Tbomond. 

Corcamroe^ or abbey of St. Mary, 

Anciently called Corcamruadh, a small village in 
the baroQy of Burrin. It was thrice plundered by 
Roderic O'Connor and Dermot O'Brien in the year 
1088. 

A. D. 1194* Donald king of Limerick founded 

a sumptuous 
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a sumptuous monastery here for Cistertian monks, 
and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary , others say, 
that Donagh Carbrac his son was the founder, in 
the year 1200. 

This abbey was also called the abbey of the 
fruitful rocky and was a daughter of that of Suire; 
it was afterwards made subject to the celebrated 
abbey of Furnes in Lancashire. The cell of KiU 
sonna, alias Kilshanny or Kilsanc,* was some time 
afterwards annexed to this house ; the founder died 
the same year. 

126'?. Donogb O'Brien, king of Thomond, was 
killed in the battle, that was fought at Siudaine 
in the barony uf Burrin ; he was solemnly interred 
in this abbey, where a grand monument was erected 
to his memory, the remains of which are to be seen 
to this day.f 

' 1317. A dreadful battle was fought near this town, 
in which many of the principal of the O'Briens 
fell ; amongst the slain were Teige, and Murtogh 
Garbh, sons of Brien Ruadb, king of Thomond. 

1418. The abbot John was made bishop of KiU 
macduagh. 

This 

* In the barony of Curcomroe, and now a parish wholly impropriate. 

f A few years ago lome giddy young gentlemen took it into their 
headd to amuse themselves with mutilating some part of this ancient 
monument ; they were pursued by the country people, and, if over- 
uken, in all probability would have been served as they richly deserved. 
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This abbey, with eleven quarters of land, in 
Corcomroe and Claneaianagh, was granted to 
Richard lldrdin^i: 



o* 



EnniSf 

' On the river Fergus, in the barony of Islands, 
is a market and borough town ; it was anciently 
called Inniscluanruadha, and one of the suburbs, 
where a fair is held, is now called Clonroad.* 

1240. About this time Donogh Carbrac O^Brien 
built a very noble and beautiful monastery here 
for conventual Franciscan friars* 

1305. The annals of Innisfallen inform us, that 
this monastery was built or repaired this year by 
Terlagb the son of Teige Caoluiske O'Brien, who 
presented the friars with holy crosses, embroidered 
vestments, and other needle-work, cowls, and evc^y 
necessary furniture, beautiful book^cases, and blue 
painted windows. 

1306. Died Cumbeadba Mor Macnamara; he was 

interred with his king in this monastery. This 

year Dermot the son of Doncha, son of Brien-roe, 

at the head of a powerful army of Irish and Eng* 

lish, entered the town, and burned and destroyed 

every house in it. 

1311. 

41 Mac Ctirtin, in Iiis Antiquities of Ireland, mentiimt, that at om 
time Ihere were at Clonroad upwards of 600 scholan, together with 
350 monks, maintained by O'Brien, prince of this county, after the 
coowDg of the English. 
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1311* About this time Donogh, king of Tho- 
mond, bestowed the entire revenue of his princi- 
pality towards the support of the poor friars of this 
monastery, and for enlarging and beautifying their 
house. 

1313. Dermot O'Brien, prince of Thomond, was 
buried in this monastery, in the habit of a Fran- 
ciscan friar. 

1343. Morierlach O'Brien, the son of Theodoric 
prince of Thomond, died on June the 5tb, and was 
buried here ; and the same year Mathew Mac Co- 
mara, called the blind, who built the refectory and 
sacristy of the monastery, was buried here in the 
habit of the order. 

13^50. Pope Clement VI. granted several indul- 
gences to this monastery > and Theodoric the son 
of Donogh O'Brien was interred therein. 

1364. Dermot O'Brien, late prince of Thomond, 
died oa the vigil of the conversion of St. Paul at 
Ardrahan in the county of Galway, but he had his 
sepulture in this mpnastery. 

1370. Mathew O'Brien, prince of Thomond, dying 
on the feast of St. Philip and St. James, was also 
interred here. 

1375. This year king Edward III. moved with 
compassion for the poverty of this bouse, and the 
scarcity of provisions in this part of the country, 
granted a licence, dated at Limerick, August the 

22d, 
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22d| to the guurdian and fria.s to enler into ibe 
Englisli pale and purchase provisions of every kind ; 
^and he also granted a licence to Mari^^ Currydany, 
a brother of the house, to ge to the citv of Ar- 
gentine in Almania (or Germany) to stody in the 
schools. This friary was reformed by the Fran- 
ciscans of the strict observance. In a rental of 
the crown, in the year J 577, in the office of the 
Auditor general, the crown was then in possession 
of the site of this monastery, a mill on the river 
Fergus, and an eel and salmon-welr, with some 
houses and gardens in the village. On the 1st of 
June, 1621, it was granted to William Dongan, Esq. 
Many of the ancient ornaments of this building, 
particularly a very fine window, uncommonly light 
and of exquisite workmanship, still remain; this, 
with other similar instances, must argue the re&ned 
taste of onr ancestors. It is now the parish church, 
which occupies only a part of the ancient build- 
ing ; what a pity the end next this beautiful win- 
dow had not been chosen for this purpose ? but 
perhaps modern taste would have altered the windaw, 
as it has removed many of the old monuments. 
In a few years there will not be a vestige of the 
building; every person, that chooses, may pull down 
any part of it, and, instead of pointing the joints 
of the beautiful window, it will probably share the 
f.itc of the other parts. 

Enniskerrjf 
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Enniskerry or Inniscaorach. 

There are two islands of this name about three 
tpiles from the ipain land of the barony of Ibrickan. 
St, Senaa of Imscattery built an abbey on Innis* 
caoracb in the territory of Hybreccain (Ibrickan) 
in Thomond.* 

:Fimshy 

An island in the river Shannon, where it receives 
the river Fergus^ St., Bridget, the daughter of 
Conchraid of. the family of Maculius, presided over 
an abbey of nuns in the island of Inisfidhe or 
CluaneBdhe in the 5th century, in the time of St. 
Senan. It is an island in the Fergus, in the ba- 
rony of Bunrattyi and pariah of Kilconry. 

Gleanchaoin, 

This valley is in Hy Luigdheach, in Munster, 
at the bounds of the see of Killaloc. St. Patrick 
bnilt an abbey liere; this place is now unknown* 

2 u Glanch.oluimchille. 

I 

«.It is uow called Mutton island, is the property of Mr. Bolton, 
aiid cunta'tns about 130 acres of good laud; it fe«ds oxro, shepp, 
and rabbiJ*, ainl s*-t» for 100?. p^r ajinum. A large quantity of kefp 
\h made I erf. 
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Glanchciuvnchitte. 

St. Columb founded this abbey ; it is noir a 
parish church (in ruins] in the diocese of Kitfenora, 
barony of Burrin, and parish of Karne. 

Inchycronant, 

Is an i^dand in the river flbannon ;* Donald O'Brien, 
king of Limericky founded an abbey in the island 
of Inchycronane for Regular canons about the year 
1190. This abbey and » moieiy of the tithes 
of the parish of Inchycronane were* granted to 
Donoghy earl of Thomond, January 19> 1620, and 
again in fee to Henry, earl of Tbomond, Sept. 
I« 166U 

Inchmore or Inismore^ (the great island.) 

An inland in Loughree in the river Sbannon-f 
8t« Senan, the great saint of Itiiscattery, built an 

abbey 

* So nys Archdall fa the Monastioon HbrmicQin} bat there is 
no tuch tolimd M locbycroiMnc in the Shannoo ; the abbey of biebycro- 
Bane ic about six miles north of Conis, in the barony of Banraity, 
and is in a small island surrounded by a little rrmlet. 

f tnnismore fs m the river Fergus, and is called Deer-island ; it 
is in the barony of aouoderalaw and parish of Kilchrist, and not 
in I^ogbree, as stated above from the Munasticon. 
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abbej at iDisoiore, and placed St. LiberiQs one of 
his disciples over it ; bis memory is still celebrated 
in ibis isknd. 



Inmnlaou 

Turlogh, son of Teige ^aoluisge, son of Connqi 
na Soidaine O'firteo king of ThokBond, boih a oiag- 
nificent abbey here, in which be was buried in the 
year 1305. The site is not known at present. 

Iniscuntaf 

In Hy Ledna, an ancient territory in this coonty ; 
8t. Senan built a church here, and placed oyer it 
the saints Finan and Finnen. This church is now 
unknown. 

Iniskeltair^ 

An island in Lough Derg io the river Shannon, 
and on tlie borders of the couoiies of Clare and 
Galway. St. Camin founded an abbey here, which 
was afterwards a churchi and still retains his nacoe ; 
be died in the year 653| and was buried in bis 
own church ; his feast is observed on the 25tb of 
March. St. Stellan the abbot died May the 24tb| 
about three years before St. Camin. 

2 u 2 St, 



r 
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St. Coelan^ a monk of this abbey, floarished about 
the end of the 7th or beginning of the 8th cen- 
tury. He irrote a life of St. Brigid in latin verie, 
in which he expressly tells us, that this abbey was 
a convent of Benedictines: 



Keltra est coDVcntai rite ▼Irorum 



Pradentum, lacio ^eoedioU dfigpmXt Sevens. 

834. This island was ravaged by the Danes, and 
the same year it was destroyed with fire by Tomar 
a Danish commander from Limerick. 

1027. The great Brien Boroimhe, monarch of 
Ireland, erected the church of Intskeltair about this 
time. 

1040. Corcran was abbot of Iniskeltair; he was 
the most celebrated , ecclesiastic of the west of 
Europe, both for religion and learning, and died 
this year at Lismore. 

1043. Died St. Amnichad ; he was a disciple of 
the abbot Corcran ; his feast i» held on the 30tb . of 
January. 

1315. Brien 0*Brien, brother to Doni^h king of 
Thomond, was constrained to take shelter in this 
island. « 

There yet. remains here a fine round tower, 
with seven small churches, which bespeak in mi* 
niature an elegance of taste. This island is re- 
markable fQr the great resort of pilgrims on cer- 
tain festivals. 

/nnislua. 
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Iniduaf 

Was anciently called Inisluaidhe,* an itland in 
the river Shannon, between Limerick and the island 
of Iniseattery. St. Senan of Corcabaiscini founded 
a monastery here before the coming of St. Patrick 
into Munstei:, and St. Moronoc, called the peniten- 
tiary of Inisldaidhe, bad a cell here at the time 
of St. Senan*8 death. 

Inisnegananaghf 

Or iCfae island of Canons, now called Elanagra- 
iiocb, in the river Shannon, and barony of Cloun- 
deralaw, neaV the principality of Thomond. Donald 
O'Brien king of Limerick in the twelfth century 
founded or rebuilt a priory here for Canons regular, 
following the rule of St. Augustin. In a rental of 
the crown estate, in the year 1517, the crown was 
then seized, in right of this abbey, of the farm 
of the island, viz. four acres of arable, fourteen of 
mountain and pasture, and the site of the said 
abbey containing half an acre, a church, &c., three 
other islands called Inishorltb, (now Horse.island,) 
Iniskeirke, (now Inissark,) and Inistubred, (now 

Inistubber,) 

* Probably Inv-ifllaiid, near tbe junction of the Shannon and 
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Inistubber,) near the said bland of Canons ; the land 
called Iniskedragb not far fron tbe riirer of Galray, 
containing thirteen acres of mountain ; also two 
parts of the tUbes of tba rectoiy of KildTsert 
Marfaally aad the irkamge of Kilcbrist ia Thomood. 
Tbe moiety of the said abbey of caoooSi and that 
of Clare, aid the osoieCj of tbe charcbes of Kil- 
cbrtst, Killooyle, alias KiHendyle, KUmadoraaei 
alias Killitichdowea, Kilbireragb» BaUynac^o, 
alias fiallymacregany Baliyloogbbran, and B^ly^ 
ioughfadela, and the chapel of Killowe, with all their 
tithes and profiu, and the ^tithes of tbe demesne 
and lands of the same abbey, were granted in fee 
to Donogb, Earl of Tbomond, June M, ISW, and 
oMfiraoed to him on March 8, I €09; tbej worn 
UffAn grafted in fee to Henry Earl of Thompnd, 
00 September I, 1661. 
• • 

Inis^Scattery. 

It wM anciently called Inimcathyi Inisaathuigh, 
and Catbiana, a rich and beautiful island in tbe 
Mouth of the river Shannon. St« Senan of Cor«- 
eabaiscin founded an abbey here before tbe arrival 
of Su Patrick in Monster, as some report, but others 
say, that St. Patrick himself was the founder, and 
that he placed $t. Senan here. He had eleven 
churches for bis monks, and no women were per* 

milted 
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niitKKi to Uod oa tbe UUnd before ibe coming 
of ihe Danes into tbia country. Tbe ^prelates of 
tbiB noble and ancient churcb are aqmetimes called 
by ecclesia«lic»t bi0lorian9 biabops, and at otber 
tiffies abbots* la process of lime it becaaie a priory, 
of regular canons. 

A. D. 538. St. KicraOy wbo was called the son 
of the car|ientery baving left tbe idaod of Arran, 
Qame bttfaeri and was made promdare far ike sirm^^ 
g€rs by Sk. Senam 

M^*. St. Senan died on tbe first of Marcb, and 
was biiried in the abbey. His festival is observed 
en tbe atb day of that naonth, and a Buperb mo* 
numeot was erected to bis memory. Tbis $aiot'a 
bell is still religiously preserved in tbe west pari 
of tbe county, and is caUed the goldea beU> and 
many of the common people believe at thia day, 
that to awear by it falsely would be tBunediately 
followed by convulsions and death. This custom 
U not confined to tbis place or time, for we find 
in tbe Survey of Kildare, thait the belt of St, Evan 
in tbe 7tb century had tbe same veneration at-» 
tacbed to it*. St. Odian was tbe immediate sue- 
cesBor to St. Senan. 

192. Died Olcbobhar tbe son of Flann ; be was 
airchennach or etbnarcb (archdeacon) of this abbey ; 
bis feast is held on tbe S7th of October. 

816. Tbe 
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816. The Danes plundered ' the island this year, 
pot the monks to the sword , and defaced the 
nonument of the saint. 

835. About this time the same barbarians agato 
sailed op the Shannon, and destroyed the mo-' 
nastery* 
861. Died the abbot Aidan. 
908. Cormac Mac Cuillenan, the learned and 
ptoQs archbishop of Cashel, and .king of Munster, 
vas slain in the battle of Moyalbe, not far from 
Leighlin. Flaithbeartach the son of loDmuioeio, was 
then abbot of this monastery, and «:as> the great 
foHkenter of this war, io which the good bishop 
lost his life. In bis will Cormac bequeathed to this 
abbey three ounces of gokl^ and to the abbot his 
choicest sacred vestments. The abbot for his con- 
cern in Cormac^s melancholy fate was closely im* 
prisoned for two years, and then ordered to a 
severe penance in this monastery; afterwards be 
so far recovered his power and influence, that on 
the death of Dubhlachtna, who bad succeeded king 
Cormac, he was elected to fill the throne of Munster. 
914. Some Danes landed at Waterford, but they 
were defeated by Flailhbearxach, who in' the annals 
is called prince of Idrona. 
944. Flaithbeartach died this year. 
950. The Danes were become so powerful about 

this 
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this time, that they made this inland a place oC 
arms. 

958. Died-Noymah of Inisscatthy. 
. 972. A Danish chieftain, Mark, the son of Harold, 
sailed round Ireland, and committed great devas- 
tations on this island, taking much treasure and 
many captives. 

915. Brien king of Munster and Domnbali king 
of lonmhuinein recovered this island from the Danes 
by defeating lomhar the Norman and his twq sons, 
Amhlaibh and Duibheheann ; 500 of the Danes, with 
Mark and his two sons, who fled thither for safety 
some time before, were slain in this battle. 

994. Died Colla the abbot and doctor of Iniss- 
catby. 

1050. Died Huarscbula the ethnarch of this abbey^ 

1057. Diarmuid Mac Maoilnambo, with the Danes 
of Dublin, plundered this island, but they were 
overuken and defeated by Donogh the son of 
Brien* 

1601. 'Died the abbot O'Burgus. 

1116. This abbey was again plundered by the 
Danes of Limerick. 

1 179. William Hoel, an English knight, wasted 
the whdie island, not even sparing the churches* 

1188. Died Aid O^Beacbain, bishop of Inisscathy. 

1195. Inisscathy was at this time a bishop's see» 

afterwards united to Limerick, and sooo after to 

f X that 
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that of KiDilM, wbeo Chiries O'Heoey wm bishop 
in 119«. 

Richftrd de Loodoa wpt guardian of thU abbey, 
bot tbe dale ti not recorded. 

1S90. Tboiaaa le Cbapelin was goardian after 
Richard; be was guardian aho in tbe year 1295. 

April 24th, and 20th of Queen Elizabeth, ihi$ 
abbey with the churohryard, twenty4our ^res of 
land, a bouse, a castle bailt of stone and three 
pottages in tbe island, and the several cnstomf 
following; from every boat of oysters, coining to 
tbe city of Limerick, onoe a year, 1000 oysters, 
and from every herring-boat 500 herrings oocef 
year ; also ten cottages, one church in ruins, twenty 
acres of wood and stony ground in the said island 
palled BeachwQod, with all the tithes, &c. were 
granted to the ipayor and citizens of Limerick, 
and their suooessors for ever in finee sopcage, not 
in capita, at tbe annual rant of 3/. I2s> B4L 

The monoment of St. Senan is still to be seen 
here, with the remains of elevefi small choiobea 
fmd several cells ; in thp atone, that doses the top 
of the altar window of the great cburcb, is the 
bead of tbe saint, with bis mitre boldly executed, 
and but little defaced ; an ancient round tower, 
120 feet in height and in good repair, graces tbe 
«De6e. This island is remarkable for the resort of 
|iil|jprioiB 90 certain festivals. 

Inisfympn, 
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Intsijfman, 

In the barony of Corcomroe; St. Lacbtighern 
was abbot 'of Inistymensis or Inistomensis. 

K^arragh.* 

There was an hospital or monastery here, of 
which we have no further account, than that it was 
endowed with a quarter of land adjoining thereto, 
which at the dissolution was granted to John King. 

Klifarbcy, 

In the barony of Ibrickan, is now a parbh chufch 
(in ruins). The monastery of Kilfobrick was founded 
A. D. 741. We find that Cormac^ bishop and scribe 
of Kilfobrick, died A. D. 837. 

Kilfenora^ 

Anciently called Fenabore and Celumabrach, in 

the barony of Corcomroe. The Annals of Munster 

tell us, that Murrougb O^Brien burned the abbey 

cf Kilfenora, and slew many people therein A. D. 

2x2 1055. 

« It if very mar Kilfenorft, on tbe estate of Qeoige TjgmJtfX^ Sffi 
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1055. It was in the year 1660 given in commendao 
to Samuel PuUen then arebbishop of Tuam. 



KiUaloe, 

Was anciently called Kildalua, Ceandaloan, the 
church of St. Fachnan^ and Loania, or the habitation 
,' on the wave ; the seat of , a bishop, and situated 
on the western banks of the Shannon, near the noted 
cataract. St. Molualobhair, the grandson of £ocha 
baildearg king of north Munster, founded an abbey 
here about the beginning of the 6th century.* He 
was succeeded by his disciple St. Flannan, who about 
the year 639 was consecrated bishop of the place i 
from this time we hear no more of it as an ab- 
bey. ICillaloe was anciently the resort of many 
pilgrims* 



Ecclesiastical divisions of the diocese of Killaloe, 
acctn^ding to the Rev, Dr. Beaufort. 

The diocese of Killaloe was founded early in 
the 5th century; in the 12th it was incorporated 
with the ancient bisliopric of Roscrea founded in 

€20; 

* Mc. Curlin*i Vindication of ibe History of' Ireland sUtei^ that 
Brien Boromhe built tiie churches of Kilialoe and Iniscatbra, and 
rtedifled tlie steeple of Tcmif raney. 



r 

\ 
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620 ; in the year 1752 the see of Kilfenorai tvbich 
had been established about the 12th century, was 
united to it, and, though very small in extent and 
value, bad continued separate until after the res«- 
toration, when it was first anne^fed to the arch* 
bishopric of Tuam ; that union continued eighty-one 
years until 1741, when, Ardagh being annexed to 
Tuatn, this bishopric was given in commendain to 
the bishop of Clonfert. 

The diocese of Killaloe stretches eighty miles 
in length, through the counties of Clare and Tip* 
perary, into the King's county, and includes alsio 
a small part of the Queen's county, Galway and 
Limerick ; it varies in breadth from seven to twenty* 
five miles. 

Kilfenora is confined to the baronies of Burrin 
and Corcomroe, and extends only eighteen miles 
by nine. In the Chapter of each diocese there arc 
stalls for a dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer 
and archdeacon, and in that of Killaloe for five 
prebendaries. 

Of the patronage of these dioceses it is difficult 
to form an abstract, the rectories being mostly 
separate from the vicarages, and many of them in 
lay patronage ; thus multiplied in number, ten of 
them are in the gift of the crown, 131 in the 
bishop, and 36 in lay patrons ; those 177 rectories 

and 
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Aod Ttcaraget are united aod condemed, if tbe ex« 
prawioa nay be aHowedy into fifty benefices. 

Tbe oburch of Killaloe is not large for a ca* 
tbedral, but yeoerable for its antiquity, and in good 
preferratioo, tboi^h boilt above 660 yean ; it serves 
like many otbers for tbe parisb churdi. Very near • 
tbe littk town of Killaloe, in tbe osidst of a fine 
demesne, beautifully situated on the western bank 
of tbe Shannon, stands the episcopal residence, m 
bandsonse new boose, erected by tbe late arch- 
iHsbop of Dublin (Fowler) when bisbt^ of Killaloe. 
This see is fifty miles from tbe 8. W. extremity 
of tbe diocese. 

In tbe diocese of Killaloe are contained, (in 
Clare only,) 

426700 acres, 

57 parishes, 

20 benefices, 

15 churches, 

1 glebe-house, 

15 glebes only, 

€ benefices without glebes, 

16 rectories impropriate, 
5 wholly iflppropriate. 



Kyfeo<»a 
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^7000 acres, 
19 parUheSy 

8 benefices, 
3 churpbesj 

I glebe-houie, 

6 glebes ooly, 

9 benefices witboi|t glebes, 
O rectory impropriate, 

^ wholly impropriate; 
Aud to each church on ao average 17513 acres!! 
Near the church of Kill^Ioe is the building called 
ifae oratory of Sc, Molaab^ reckoned one of the 
oldest bttU4ings in Ireland ; U was buik in tbe 7tb 
fMotory; it is arched with stone,. and at present 
l^urves Dr. Martin for a cait-bouse, and a ppn for 
sheep, that graze in the Ghurcb--ytf4* 

Kilnagafkgh, 

On th^ shore of the river Shannon, and two 
•riles and a half N. W. of Inisscattery, in the 
iMirony of Moyferta, ^d parish of Kilfieragh. 8ft. 
Senan gave the veil' to the daegkters •f Nate«s in 
Kilcocb^ilie, now called Kihuicaillech or tbe ehurch 
nf the mios, not ^r from loisocattBry* 
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KiOoeHf or KiOme^ or Nunnery qf Si. John the Baptist^ 

In the barony of Islands. Aboot the jear 1190 
Donald O'Brien, king of Limerick, founded an abbey 
here for nuns, following the rules of St. Augustio, 
and dedicated it to St. John the Baptist. Slaney, 
the daughter of Donogh Carbracbi king of Thomond^ 
was abbess of this nunnery, and died A. D. 1260; 
she was preeminent in devotion, alms-deeds, and 
hospitality to all the women t^en in Munster. 

fo the barony of Corcomroe; the eell of Kil- 
«banny, alias Kilsonna or Kilsane, was annexed to 
the abbey of Corcomroe. This monastery, with all 
its appurtenances^ millS| and fisheries, was granted 
to Robert Hickman. 

Strni, 

Called also Quint or Quinchy, is in the- barony 
of Bunratty, about five miles east of Ennis. An 
abbey was founded here early, which was con* 
sumed by fire, A. D. 1278. 

The monastery of Quin for Franciscan friars was 
founded in 1403 hv Sioda-Cam Macnamara^ but 

father 
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father Wadding places it in the year 1350| yet 
at the same time he declares, that he thinks k 
mor^ ancient. 

Pope Eagenius the fourth granted a licence to 
Macnamaira to place the friars of the strict ob- 
servance in the monastery, which, as Wadding 
observes, was the first house of the Franciscan order 
in Ireland, that admitted of that reformation. 

The same year Mac Cam Dall Macnamara, lord of 
Glancoilean, erected this monastery, being a beau- 
tiful strong building of black marble ; his tomb is 
still remaining. This monastery, with all the manors, 
advowsons, &c.of Daveuowall, Ichanee, Downagour, 
and divers others, with the site of all the heredi« 
tamenu thereof, was granted to Sir Turlogh O'Brien 
of Innisbdyman (Innistymon) in fee, December 14^ 
1583>. 

The Roman Catholics repaired this monastery 
in 1604. Bishop Pococke thus desciibes its pre* 
sent state : *< Qutn is one of the finest and most 
^* entire monasteries, that I have seen in Ireland ; 
** it is situated on a fine stream with an asgeut 
^* of several steps to the church ; at the entrance 
** one is surprized with the view of the high altar 
** entire, and of an altar on each side of the arch 
** of the chancel. To the south is a chapel with 
" thcee or four altars in it, and a very gotbic 
2 y . " figure 
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'* Bgure in relief of some saint ; on the north side 
*\ of the chancel is a fine ak)nument of th e family 
'^ of the Macnamaras of Ranee, erected by the 
^* founder ; on a stone by the high altar the name 
** of Kennedye appears in large letters ; in the middle^ 
** between the body and the chancel, is a fine tower 
** built on the gable ends. The cloister is in the 
*< usual form wnh couplets of ptUars, but is pfiir- 
** ticulftr in bft?tifg buttresses rOUtid it by way of 
** ornament ; tliere are apartmeiHs on thr^ sid^a 
** of^ it^ the refectory, the dormitory, and another 

V grand room to the north of the chancel, with a 
*« vaulted room under them all ; td the north of the 

V large roomie a closet, which le$ds through k pri- 

V vate way to a rery strong roaod tdw^, the walb 
** of which are nesr ten feet thick* In the front 6f 
*^ the monastery is a building, which seems to have 
*< been an apartment for strangers, and to the 
'J .south.\v6st arc two other huihlings/' It remains 
nearly in the same state aa when the bishop wrote, 
but greatly di:i6gured by the superstitious custom 
of bftrying within the walls of churches. The south 
end, built- by one of the family of Macnaniara, is 
much supcri9r in neatness of wcN'kmansbip to the 
adjoining parts. There are the remains of a curious 
representation of a crucifixion iA stucco on the 
wall near the high altar, that has escaped, I believe, 

the 
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the observation of all travellers. A pigeon-house, 
eel-weir, and good water, were amongst the coin* 
forts the good friars enjoyed at Quin. 

Rosslesenchoif^f 

Near the western ocean* St. Coccaj nurse to St. 
Kieran, was abbess of a nunnery here, which is 
now wholly unknown. 

' Shraduffe or Te\Bplcd^serL 

On the 12th of March, 1611, the site of this 
abbey, and the possessions thereunto belonging 
were granted in fee to Sir Edward Fisher, knight; 
this is the only information we have, that there 
was a religious bouse here. 

Sif'mile'bridg€j 

Called in Irish Abhuinn O^Gearna, from the river 
Gearna or Ougarnee, which runs from thence to 
the Shannon. 

There was a chapel or vicarial house near to 
this town, which did belong to the Dominicans of 
Limerick, but of this there are now no remains. 

. 2 Y ? ' Tomgroftey, 
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Tmngraney, 

Anciently called Tuaimgraior, abool a mile 
' west of Lough Derg ; an abbey was founded ^ere 
early. 

A. D. 735. Died the abbot St. Manchin. 

747. Died the abbot Connell. 

791. Died the abbot Catbnia O'Guary. 

S86. The abbey was plundered. 

949. It received the same treatment. 

964* Cormac 0*Ktlleen, a man famous for his 
learning and good works, died this year; h^ was 
abbot of Tuaimgraine and of Roscommon ; he was 
also both abbot and bishop of Clonmacnois, and 
built the church and steeple .of this abbey. 

1002. Died the abbot Dungal; he was the son 
of Beaon* 

1027. Brien Boroiiphei |he famous monarch of 
Ireland, repaired the steeple aboift this time. 

1P78. Died the abbot Coripac Hua Qeaii|. 

1084. O^Ruark of Breffiny reduced this abbey 
to ashes, but the fate he merited soon overtook 
him, for he fell by the tropps of Thomond. 

il84. This abbey was put intp the saque mi- 
serable state this year. 

11 7a It was plundered again about this timep 

Tomgraney 
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Tomgraney is now a parish church in very bad 
repair, and in the gift of Mr. Brady of Raheens. 
It has been generally remarked, that the land 
around old* abbeys is generally very good; the 
cause is usually mistaken for the, effect, for thpugh 
the ground in some instances is naturally good', 
yet it is to a superior and long continued culti- 
vation and manuring it is to be attributed ; at the 
same time we may suppose the monks, like their 
brethren of every persuasion, had no aversion to 
the good things of this world. 



Resideni clergy only. 

Rev. Frederick Blood,) a ry c o 

\ Rath, Kilkeedy , Corrofio, &c. 
Rev. Thomas Lane, 3 

(Union of Kilnish, Kil- 
^ lard,Kilfieragh,Moy. 
Rev. J. Graham, curate, ^ferta, and Kilbally hone. 

Rev. Mr. Whitty, TuUagh. 
Rev. Mr. Weldon,- Ennis. 

Jlev. Mr. Reid, Tomgraney. 

p Union of Six-mile bridge, . 
Eev. Mr, Miller, rector, VKilconry,Clonloghan,Ban^ 

^v.Mr. Holland, curate, •<'»**y' ^eenagh, Kilfenagh- 
thirty years. /^'"' c^x^^^^x^g 122(H «:>«.. 

Vi^and three acres of glebe. 
Rev. 
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Rev. John Palmer, KilnMuIiogh, Kilmtirrjy eion- 

ioghan, IS acres of glebe. 

Rev. William Hadleck. 

Rev Mr. Butler. . 

Rev. James Martin. ^ 

. Rev. Michael FitEgeraM, recUMr of QoUi^ Bowry, 

and Cioney. 

Rev. Michael Davoren, rector, ) ^„ 
»*_,.> >Miltown. 

Rev. Andrew Davoren, curate, > 

Rev. James Kenny. 

Rev. Oliver Grace, curate, Rathborney, ttc. &6. ; 

lives eleven miles from the church. 

I regret the ^Iprgy did not furnish me with a 
itoore correct libt. 

Frequently some part of a parish i^ contained 
in an adjoining one ; for instancej pi^rt of Kijlo- 
nchaa ia filanoiiig» of Kilmouny in Killonehan, of 
Rathboroey in Kiimouney, of Kilmonney in Kil- 
lelagii, and in another barony, &c. &c. 

Some years since the J^te Rev. Dr. Columbine 
left by will 100/. in the h^odf of Edward Burton^ 
F^q. of Clifden, the interest to t^e applied in mar- 
fiage portions iu as many young prottstant couples 
as complied with certain religious duties. I fear 
it has been little h%\XfiT than a prei|)ium 90 'lyr- 
pocrisy. 

A handsome new church has been lately built 
at Six-mile-bridge, another at Miltown, and one 

at 
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at Quin, a disgrace to the parish ; what an 
archiiccty to build such a vile imitation of Quia 
abbey, and even where the eye oould take in both^ 
at one time! 

The churches in general seem greatly neglected; 
. the seats are scarcely ever dusted, except by the 
coats of the congregation ; the windows are seldom 
opened to admit fresh air ; indeed this is the less ne- 
cessary , as there is generally plenty of broken panes,, 
broken doors, and broken roofs. If a church has 
been white-washed once' in five or six years, the 
spattering remains on the windows, until the rain 
washes it off. The church of Tuliagh (1807) is 
particularly dirty and ruinous, the windows and 
ceiling full of cobwebs, the seats full of dust, and 
three marble monuments (to the disgrace of the fa- 
milies, to whom they belong) completely in mourniogi 
Although ornament in churches is unnecessary, 
surely the virtue of cleanliness is particularly so 
in a place of divine worship*, and if the church^ 
wardens will not do their duty, it would not de^ 
grade the clergyman to do it; I believe in thi& 
case he has the power to act thus. 

PiUar-sicneSy jfr. 

Pillar-stones occur in but few places; some may^ 
be seen on th^ road between Spansci-hill and Tul- 

lagh; 
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lagb : from the rudeness of the workmanship tbejr 
are probably of very high antiquity. A gentle- 
man informed me they were rt^bbing-pasts fw 
eaiile I — See General Vallancey^s Prospectus. 

At Ktlfenora several ancient crosses are to be 
seen ; one in the cburcb*yard seems to be of great 
antiquity, as there is no inscription on it; another 
on the estate of George Lysagbt, Esq. is of very 
light and beautiful workmanshipi and probably of 
a period long after that in the church-yard. 

Near the church and round tower of Dysert 
O^Dea, a very curious one lies on the ground ; it 
represents (it is said) St. Monalagh^ who was bishop 
of this place, and whose figure is represented on 
it, with his crozier, flic, accompanied by several 
other figures ; it is without date ; but on the base, 
that supported it, we are informed, that it was 
repaired by one of that family in the year 1689. 
It is remarkable, that the head of the saint is cut 
on a square piece of flat stone, that can be put 
in and out at pleasure like the stopper of an oven. 
The crozier also of this saint is still preserved with 
great care ; it is called the Boughal, (stick,) and 
is of curious workmanship ; it is held in such ve- 
neration, that oaths are taken on it with great so« 
lemoity, and a shilling paid for the use of it to 
a poor woman, who gives it out to any person, 

who 
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who applies for it, and it travels safdy from cabin 
to cabin. 

In a field near the church of Kilnaboy, a re- 
markable cross is fixed in a rock ; tradition says^ 
that two men had a violent quarrel of many years 
standing, which, by the interference of mutual friends, 
they agreed to settle here ; they met and shook 
bands, and in commemoration of the event a cross 
was erected on the spot. The appearance of it 
gives some degree of probability to the story, for 
there are two faces in relief looking towards each 
other on the top of the cross, and two hands in 
the middle like those in the act of shaking hands ; 
my informant said this happened long before the 
building of the round tower or the church. (See 
plate on the opposite side.) It is remarkable how 
little curiosity there is in the county ; not a single 
gentleman, even of those, who passed it by fre- 
quently for forty years, had ever noticed it, though 
opt twenty yards from 'the road. 

Sect. 26. Whether the county has been actually 
surveyed? . 

This county was surveyed in 1639 by order of 
die Earl of Strafford, and the map is esteemed to- 
lerably correct. Some years since an actual surr 
vey was made by Mr. Pelham, by order of the 
2 z grand 
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grand jury'; from what I have te^n; antf ftom tbe 
report of the inhabitants of the county, I a«B in« 
duced to think it u generally correct ; some tri- 
fling' omissions or inaccuracies may be perceiredy 
but in general it is such as i6 do cfr^dit to Mr; 
Pelham, especiany if the gentlemen of that day 
irere as littld atire to any thing, that Would be« 
nefit their county without exclusivdy serving- tbem« 
selves, as I found those of tbe present day. 
- Tbe engraver has taken great liberties, and laid 
a' very heavy b^nd oil bis graver, wh^n dellne* 
ating the hills; to a stranger the cdohty lAusc 
appear a di-eary mountain, destitute of verdure or 
cultivation, and of inhabitants. The barony of BuA« 
ratty for instance, whose gentle hilb are either 
grazed or tilled to the summit, app^ar» aldidst as' 
gloomy as the. eastern part of Tullagb^ or Moy« 
ferta, or Burrin. Many of the names of plae^s ate 
very incorrect, (as I suppose mine are,) not only fWMB 
$kn Ignorance of the Irish language, atid the qoidt 
manner the natives pronounce many words, but from 
the want of correction by the gentlemen of the 
county, few of whom but would rather laugh at 
than set one right. 

Though there is an act of parli'ament directing, 
that a map find survey shall be kept constantly 
bung up in the grand jury room, this useful re- 
gulation is evpided ; pisrbaps it wpuld ((etcqt jobbing 

too 
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^^o muchj^ and is therefore suppressed. There is 

. a|^o^ iinother act for providipg barony maps ; if 

t[>Qse were on a scale large enough, they would 

^,be of great, use in laying out new roads, but then 

.,t^is ijTQMld take tpo much mopey from the road* 

j^bbipg. 

' SacTw ei. Weigkii and meofiircs^ liquid cr^ diy ; in 
what dmtances are. wights,^5igiffd/or i^easurts, 

arvice.xfmsBf 

r 

, C^HN i^ pold by th^ long barrel, and short barrel ; 

^., the, /short.. one is, of wheat, twenty stone ; here and 
barley, sixteen stone; oats, fourteen stone; rape, 
fii^;;^en stQne, (soo^etimes the buyer wrangles the 

, ,jFai:0^er out of more,) bran four stone. The long . 

., barrel is twice the weight of the short. Though 

i.i^be^'gpnUfnien of the county admit the inconve* 
mence . in , oaoving such large sacks as contain 
thq lojng barrel, . yet not the smallest exertion is 
made to abolish them, and some are even so touchy 

^ on the pu^toms of their country, however ridiculous, 
that .they will not allow them to be erroneous, and 
say a long barrel is better than a short one, &c. &c* 
In Kiliush wheat and oats are sold by the stone 
of 14 lbs. >|^ich would be the best method of 
selling every article, until we have some regulation 
to adjust all weights by deciAials. Hides and tullow 
2 z 3 Are 
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are told by the stone of 1 6 lbs. Potatoes are usually 
sold by the bushel^ but a previous agreement is 
made boir many stone the bushel shall contain 
(ridiculous !} ; for in some parts of the county it 
weighs 6 stone 6 lbs. in others 16, 18| and 20 stoooi 
and the weights even difier in summer and winter ; 
in summer they give only 16 lbs. to the stone, but 
in winter allow 18 lbs. to make amends for dirt. 
The bkrrel diflers on either side of ArdsaUas river ; 
on the south side k is six bushels of ten stone 
each, whilst on the north side eight busheb of ten 
stone are given, and near Limerick potatoes are 
sold by the bushel of 8 st. Slbs., and six boshds to 
the barrel. 

Wool 16 lbs. to the stone ; feathers 16 lbs. to the 
stone; these are procured mostly by plucking the 
geese three times every summer, those for fattening 
excepted. Four-pence is usually paid for the fea- 
thers of each goose at every time of plucking ; 
good feathers are usually sold for about a guinea 
per stone of 16 lbs. 

Barrel of malt 12 stone; this is perhaps. th| 
only thing, that should be sold by measure only; 
selling by weight is a premium on bad malt, the 
worst alwajrs weighing most. In some places they 
have a measure called a skibbi8f{9^ii<XBUlaios twc^ 
4)ushels or seven stone of oats. 

Great abuses are practised at markets, and at some 

stores, 
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stores, in the weighing of corn ; frequently the 
weights are of stones of various sizes, pieces of iron, 
or lead, w mutilated weights. In fact the seller 
does not well know what they weigh, as very few 
have scales at home, and even, if he bad, little 
notice would be Uken by the infallible clerk of 
the scales. Various allowances must be made for 
sacks, dirt, &c. &c. &c., and the ipse dixit of the 
person, who attends the scales, must be a law to 
the poor farmer; as sacks are of such various weights, 
the fairest way is to weigh alf the full sacks, and, 
when they are emptied, throw them all into one 
scale, and deduct their weight from the gross on^. 

I| is generally thought, that two of our barrels 
are e(|ual to an English quarter, but it is not so, 
for two of our barrels of wheat weigh 560 lbs., 
whilst the English quarter weighs but 516 lbs. 

The yard and the handle differ in many places, 
iiccoirding as the rule, by which they measure, 
ivariss; the yard ought to be thtrty-six inches, and 
the baodle twepty-seven inches long. In the county 
<of Galway the handle is thirty inches, and in 
Limerick only twenty-one inches, in some parts of 
KtlkenQy twenty*four inches. It is in the power 
«f magistrates and church-wardens to take up frau- 
dulent weighu and measures, but of what use is 
a power they have not the honesty to exert? 

Wheo 
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When they ure baying' for tfaemselreg, *tbey kffk 
*sharp enough. 

Very great abuies are practised iff ibe mea- 
surement of lime; the sutute lime^iarHel - sbiKild 
contain forty gallons of 21 7/9 cubic inehet or five 
cubic feet: in many places probably half that 
measure is not gi?en, particularly at Ntltfield. 



Sect. M. M^ralSi manners, an4 customs of ike 
people. 

To shew that a deplorable laxity of morals prevails^ 
I need only refer my readers to the section on .MMdl ; 
they will there see a specimen ^of those 'of ^ the 
higher ranks; and for a sample 'of ibose in-ihe 
middling and lower ranks I must send them to^ Ennis 
on a Sunday morning ; there they wilt see sbeps 
• open, goods hanging at the doors for saloi stand- 
ings in the streets, timber for sale leaning against 
the sessions-housci in short erery a]ppeanmce. of 
business as there was on' the previous market day ; 
and many neighbouring ladies defer their sboppisig 
until that day, * alter paying their den>tion$ .to 
heaven I totally regardless* of the fourth oonmand* 
ment. Had I not frequently seen magi sivatea sbanng 
in this monstrous abuse of the sabbath, I cooid 
not have thought there was one in the town; it 

surely 
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tafefy, would be* a. meritorious act of the Lord* 
Obanoellor to supenede the abetters of such gross 
impiety. * 

The children, even infautSi iu this town are par* 
ticttlarly wiekeijiy and the ears (not of the clergy, 
magistMes^ or xhuvcb- wardens) are constantly grat6d 
by the oMst sheeking and novel, cursing, and 
swearingi 

A curious custom prevails in a part of this county; 
wlien a beast is slawgbteredj the smith claims, and. 
in some instances receives the head of the beast;: 
formerly it waa more general,, but some have sense, 
eoottght to refuse such a sacrifice to Vulcan; pro* 
bably the custom originated in a remuneration Ibc 
the use of his sledge and bis sinewy arm in knoGkr. 
ing down she beast ; however it may have beea 
intfodaced, it is or was practised lately in the 
Western islesy for Dr. Johnson in bis Tour, page 
iS3^ iofbrraa us, that the smith has the head, the 
piper the udder, (bow appropriate I) the weaver and 
others so many pieces, that a small shi^re falb to 
the laird. 

In many places gentlemen are called by the coun- 
try people, by tbeis ohristian names, without any of 
those additiem, which modern pride expects from 
ioferiors; on Uie road to Skarriff, I enquired from 
a poor woman, who lived in a gentleman's house 
vitbio view; she said^ << Charley;*' pmy who is 

Charley i 
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Charley ? " Arrah don't you know Charley ? Why 
you must be a stranger in the country, or you'd 
know Charley O'Callaghan,'' meaning Mr. OTal- 
laghan of St. Catharine's. 
I saw hounds hunting near SpanseKhill on the 

19th of August, and all the corn sunding! 

* la no part of Ireland is hospitality niore prac- 
tised than in this county. I should be most un- 
grateful indeed, if I did not feel and acknowledge 
It ; I wish I could say so much for my mare ; 
for, whilst I have had every attention paid to my 
comfort in the parlour, she poor creature has often 
after a long journey been obliged to go to bed 
without her supper of oats : I am totally at a lost 
to account for this, which is by no means peculiar 
to this county; it may be found in Galway 
and elsewhere. You will be the more wdcome 
, the more wioe you drink, yet six-pence worth of 
oats will be denied to your horse. I would advise 
no. person to travel without a servant, and a sharp 
fellow too. If your horse is turned to grass at nighty 
in all probability he will be sent to the deer-park, 
the calf- park, or stone paddock, places proverbi- 
ally bare ; not one house in ten has either oats 
or straw in summer, and frequently but tittle hay. 

A strange custom prevails in this county, and 
indeed in most parts of Ireland, (a remnant 
of feudal tim^s ;) if a poor man has business to 

transact 
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transact with a. gantleman, instead of .consing up 
to the door, and sending in a seryant with hii 
message, he loiters about the door, and the stables, * 
or ireqneotly waits to catch his^ honor on the 
road from his house; thus losing bis time at per« ' 
haps a very busy season. Frequently poor people, * 
and sometimes wealthy ones, that come to pay • 
their rent, are treated in this manner* I have ' 
often thought, that geiHlemen seemed to take a 
pride in seeing and shewing so many depenJants 
about tbeit doors; if not, why n^t disp^itch them 
immedia^ly? 

The men are now scarcely ever barefooted, ex^ ' 
cept they . are working in bogs, or other weft * 
places, and the women not so much as formerly; 
they usually walk to market barefooted, b«t, 
when they come near the town, always wash 
their fiset, put on their shoes and stockings, rad 
adjust their dress like their superiors. 

Veiry great use is made of mules and asses, foe 
carrying baskets, and small loads, such as poor 
people usually load them witb: for such persons, 
aa are not able to keep j^ horse^ they are a great 
convenience. It is astonishing, what a load some 
of these little animajs (asses) will carry, frequently 
above 24 stone, much more thaa their own weight; 
and. often a large stone is added to the load, to 
balanqe. one of the baskets: these kinds /of loadi^ 
3A ^ aris 
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are caUed up-loads. Though these kinds of loads 
ai^ Qseful to poor people, it is ridiculous to see 
them so much used, by those, who could very 
w«U afford to buy a cart, which with a moderate 
sized horse would very easily draw 128 stone, 
or 16 cwt.; but the cart must be got from Dub- 
lin, from the Implement manufactory on the North* 
wall; for a cart made in the country, not being 
constructed on any principle, would not carry 
haff tnat weight with the same ease to the horse. 

It is very much the custom to make sacks for 
corn of a most unwieldy length, and frequently 
to load their small horses so heavily as to injure 
aqd sometimes break their backs; they have the 
further inconvenieoce of being difficult to move; 
none but the strongest men dare attempt it, and 
even these are often injured in their backs; but 
aI|-powerful custom reconciles them to it, and the 
example of their betters confirms it. 

The Irish peasantry have often been accused, 
by their polite i^nd travelled neighbours, and by 
a1)senteeS| of almost every vice incident to human 
nature. If thi^ even was the case, could it be 
wondered at for a moment, if the extreme igno* 
ranee, in which they are rcaiied, were considered? 
The poor people themselves are so seoable of this, 
that every man^ that can pqssibly spare the mo. 
^^7$ gWes bis children such fsdupatiop, bad aa it 
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is^ as he can procure for such a uifie as is 

usually paid at country schools. Can it be sur* 

prising, after reading the list of Iruh classics^ 

which I have before detailed, that they should y 

believe in fairies, hobgoblins, witches, Will o'tbe 

wisp, ghosts, and a multitude of legendary tales, 

which old women are fond of relating? It is 

rather astonishing they are so free from vice. 

Many pagan rites still remain; and the poor 
Ignorant native little thinks, when he is dancing 
round bis bonfire, or dressing his May-bush, that 
he is using the same ceremonies the worshippers 
of Baal did« 

In this county, as elsewhere, it is much the 
custom to put children to nurse with some healthy 
cottager; fine ladies don^t like either the trouble, 
or to spoil their shapes; as this unnatural custom 
does not take p^ace so much in England, it may 
fielp to account for the superior prolificacy of ouc 
Irish ladies. A great inconvenience attends this 
custom; the nurse and indeed her whole family 
think you are obliged to assist them, whilst they 
live; in fact there is ik> shaking them oflf: they 
in general endeavour to avoid taking any money 
as payment fur nursing, but they contrive by col* 
lops, (grazing cattle,) wool, corn, potatoes, &c. 
&c. to get thrice more than a liberal allowance 
in money would amount to; aod indeed many of 
3 A 2 the 
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the better iLirid of people would 'rather paly three 
times the amount in this unsatisikctofy way^ tbkn 
in cash. It inust at the same time be admitted, 
that the poor man's family generally retain a 
great afle<^tion for the child during life. 

Wakes, <|uite different from what afe so called 
in England, 'still cbntihue to be the disgrace of 
the cbuntr}'. As it would be thought a great 
mark of disrespect not to attend at the faoase 
where the corpse lites, every person makes it a 
point, especially women, to shew themselves; and 
when (hey first etiter the house, they set trp'tbe 
most hideous but dry-eyed yell, called the Irish 
eryi this, hotrever, lasts but a short time. The 
night is usually spent in singing, not mournful 
dirges, but merry sOngs, and in amusing tbeiti- 
selves with different small plays, dancing, drink- 
ing, and often fighting, See. 

Hurling matches or goals I have mentioned 
before. Chairs are meetings at night in some 
whiskey-house, where they dance, drink, figfat/ 
and frequently settle the politics of the county^ 
&c. These two last kinds of meetings are ruinous 
to the young people of both sexes: it is nothing 
uncommon for servants of both sexes to stay out 
all night; the general custom of leaving outside 
doors open at aight gives great facility to th» 
breach of trust. It is by no means unijisbai for 

the 
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tKb gentleman of the bouse to lock bitnself up 
'carefully in his bedchamber, and leave the key 
in both street atid back-door; frequently tbefe is 
tio look to either. Surely they cannot blame ytmrig 
people for taking advantage of so very reprehen- 
sible a neglect; in many casesi that inddlenee, 
ivhich pervades the whole County^ is the catute 
of it. 

It is the custom of the women of this county, 
in common with I believe every other in Ireland^ 
to walk at some distance behind their husbands. 
Paddy, let him be ever so fond of bis rib, would 
think it a mark of disrespect, if she walked by his 
9de. 



Sect. 29. Gmduding Observations. 

The county of Clare, which is the subject of 
this work, seems to be distinguished, by one pe- 
culiar circumstance, from those parts of Ireland, 
that have hitherto fallen uhder my observation. 
That circumstance is, that it Contains such an 
Intermixture of soils, from the deep corcass to 
the light gravelly stAstance, as to include a re- 
gular gradation of soils, fitted to produce all the 
necessaries, and even luxuries, for the variods 
purposes of civilized life, 

There 
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There appears to be in this margin, I may call 
it^ of the AtlaiHic ocean, every species of groutul 
rising in a regular chain of productive fertility 
• from the craggs of Burrin to the fattening pas* 
lures of Tradree. A traveller, who ukes pleasure 
in contemplating on the wonderful diversity of 
formsy in which nature delights to indulge, cannot 
but be struck with the astonishing contrast between 
the cliff, that frowns over the vale of Glanaragud, 
where the goat (the chamois of these Irish alps,) 
can hardly find a scanty blade of grass to browze 
On, and the banks of the Shannon, the richness of 
whose quality is such as can scarcely be eaten 
down by the most numerous herds of oxen 9 or 
exhausted by the successive tillage of many years. 

Although to treat of the manners, customs, or 
general religion of this county, not being given 
to me in commission, does not therefore regularly 
form any part of this work, yet I trust I siiail 
not be censured, if I impart my sentimenu on 
them, as far as my transitory residence in this 
eoanty enables me to do. Should I not be as 
comprehensive on these topics, as their importance 
demands, the candour of the reader will consider, 
that a mere bird of passage can only pick up a 
few superficial grains of knowledge; but to be par* 
ticular or accurate can be the result alone of per- 
manent residence, and of that variety of commu* 

nications. 
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nicatioosy which, I regret to have to say, were 
TTithheld from me by many of the clergy, who 
possessed the necessary means. 

The manners of the inhabitants from tlie lowest 
to the highest class are marked by a civility (the 
few exceptions, that I unfortunately met with, do 
not alter my opinion) and readiness to oblige. 
There is pot any considerable disparity of coa- 
dition ; the general run of those, who occupy 
the rank of gentry, appear to be at no great dis- * 
lance from each other in point of fortune, as a 
number of the great land proprietors are absentees, ^ 
spending in Dublin and London the produce of ^ 
their large rentals, which, if laid out io the county 
they belong to, would give comfortable bread to 
the unemployed tradesmen and happiness not felt 
before. 

Hospitality, for which this county, as I am in« 
formed, wat always remarkable, still hails the coming • 
guest, but on a' more rational and improved prin-^ 
ciple than formerly, as deep and excessive drinking 
is exploded from all genteel tables ; on the other 
band they have not learned from their neighbours 
to jnii the cerk in the botUe, when they think their 
guests have had enough. 

The materials for exercising this social virtue 
are to be found no where in greater abundance 
or perfecUoD, or on cheaper terms. The western 

ocean. 
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ocean, that flows witbiii fourteen miles of Ennis, 
the county town, supplies erery sort of sea^fish, 
* that is known or desired either as a necessary or 
a luKury in Great Briuin; every land of shell- 
fish is also to be had in great plenty and per*^ 
fection, including the Pouldoody oysters, that for 
flavour are uoiirersally allowed to be superior to 
any in the world. Salmon, pike, trout, and eeb 
are obtained in g^reat perfection and profusion from 
the Shannon and several other rivers in this county, 
tad from the numerous, lakes, that present them- - 
solves in diflerent direictions. 

Beeff mqtton, pork, and poultry are also very 
ch^eap, and, ezeept the last, very good. The ve- 
getable market of Ennis is one of the best I have 
seen in a coit^ry towik 

The wild fowl of this county, particularly in 
the barony oC lachiquin, are remarkable for being 
W|»il' fed, and for a high and at the same time a 
sweet, flavoof. 

'Formerly this couaty contained a number of. 
deer-parks, and. the venison was esteemed exqui- 
sitely fine,* as the heathy grass, the hazel copse^ 
and tfUthat wikl herbage, that deer love to feed* 
on (and without which they are 'not. as good as 

mutton,) 

* Mr. Brady of Rabeeni still mainUiit Uie credit of hb venisfniy 
wliicli iaa Wn always in high estioiatiOD, sad hv stiO fcoeps up ki# ^ 
p9^ of ^pck-hcNiiids. 
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mutton,) abounded in many parts; but there are 
few inclosures kept up for deer now, aa the rise 
on lands has so greatly encreased their value, that 
what few years ago was allotted for a deer-park, 
as rough mountainous ground worth little or nothing, 
if set at this day, fetches a very gr^at rent; 
consequently venison has become proportionably 
scarce, few wbbing to pay at least half a crown 
a pound for it, the rate at which I am convinced 
every person, that feeds on five years old buck« 
eats it. 

It is with great pleasure I am now to close 
ihese observations with a remark as to the cor- 
diality., that subsists in this county between the. 
Protestants and the Catholics ; they itttemarry ac- 
cording to their inclination and dccumstances, 
without any impediment from a difference of per- 
suasion, and Ijve in habits of sincere friendship 
and good will, free from that bigotry and rancour, 
that tend to the ruin apd disgrace of other parts 
of Ireland, and which under the pretence of re- 
ligion violate its pure and benevolent precepts. 
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In the Statistical Survey of the coupty of K\U 
dare, a new method of planting potatoes is men- 
tioned as having been discovered by the very in- 
telligent author. He plants whole potatoes in squares 
at three feet asunder, and uses only about forty 
cart loads of dung to a plantation acre. The 
earth is throB'n up to the potatoe stalks as they 
advance in their growth, as long as any can be 
found of a good quality, until the hillocks are 
sometimes upwards of two feet high. By this 
method a great saving of seed is made, and they 
call be landed with the plough, or by the cettier*s 
wife and children ; and this is so much more cheaply 
done than« in the usual lazy-bed way, that the 
expence of producing a barrel of potatoes of twenty 
stone, according to this improved method, amounts' 
only to about 8^. whilst that of a barrel in the 
lazy>bed way amounts to 4^. 9d. ; the quantity pro- 
3 B 2 duced 
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duced in the bank method is stated in the Sanrey^ 
as follows, per acre, 

<' Itednose kidnej, 



" Hednose kidnej, "x 

«• English reds, R 

** Red bottoms (anew C 

species of apple. J 







BvKbar 
SO it. 






^152 


the author. 
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^Atbjr, (api 


pM 


120 



" Mr. Ryder, Bray, (apples) • - 115 

N. B. These were neglected to be landed. 

'< C. p. Ooyne^ Esq QuemV coonty, bad frdni* 
^' thirty«aeyiui poutoi^ occupying » square- 
*' pfMMih al fMf and. a balf feet apart, fifty 
'* stone of poCaAoet^ or per acre, - 400 

** Lenmp> one of my. labourers cokiiMed balf 
*' a rfiod^ of which be took mochcare in land- 
<' ing ; be lias upwards of a atone from each 
** of his banks, English reds» that is per acre, 400 

Improved cider ^ or farmer's trine. 

'* Take new cider from the press, mix it Vrith 
honey till it bears an egg; boil it gently for a 
quarter of an hour, (bat not in an iron po|^) take off 
tbe scum as it rises, let it cool, then barrel it, with- 
out filling tbe vessel quite full ; bottle it off in March. 
In six. weeks afterwards it will be ripe for use, and 

a? 
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as strong as Mftdeira. The longer it is keptaftier* 
wardn, the better.'' 

Particular eare must bei taken, that the cidier be 
of the best kind^ and that the honey be perfectly 
fisee from wax. 

lo several partft of this work I ha^^e endeavoured 
to impress on the minds of land proprietors the 
miaous' tendency of setting lands to ummptwing 
miiklleaien, and of employing agients totally ignorane 
of country business' to transact their aiTairs. The 
following extract from< the Agricultural Magazine, 
p. 972, oomes' so strongly and practicaBy-iif aid of 
my reiterated assertiotia, that 1 beg leave to in- 
sert it here. 

The estate of Bathdangan, in the cmnttf of Wick* 
hw, improved by occupying tenants. 

By the Rev. Arthur Conolly, of Donard near 
Baltinglass. 

To TH£ BDtTOa. 

« Sia, March 1798. 

'< I send you the scheme proposed • for the iAV* 
provement of Mrs. Hamilton's estate of Ratb- 
daogan, and add a few lines to explain more par* 
ticularly iu design and success. In April 1806, I 
was requested by Mrs. Hamilton to take possession 
of an estate she had in the county of Wicklow, and 
to assist ber in resetting it with my advice* It 

had 
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bftd' been set for 31 }'ears to two head^ienanis, 
one of whom had bought the other out long be- 
fore the expiration of the lease. I went there, 
and took regular possession, and io doing that 
beheld, both with regard to the land, booses, and 
iohabtunts, such a scene of desolation, wretched- 
ness, and misery, as I had before no conception' 
of. Above thirty poor families lived under the 
bead-tenant, who was an unfeeling, overbearing' 
savage, in hovels not fit for swine, in tbe most' 
squalid poverty. Struck with horror at this affect- 
ing scene, I ventured to propose to Mrs: HamiU 
ton the annexed scheme, which, contrary to the 
advice of her agent, and other persons, whom she 
consulted, (who deemed it vi9ionary and imprac- 
ticable,) she adopted. At the end of the four 
years, mentioned in this scheme, she was so 
pleased with its success, that she continued the 
premiums, that were then to cease, above two 
years more. There are novi on it thirty-two neat 
convenient farm-houses, built of lime and stone, 
and the* land is in a very high state of cultiva- 
tion and improvement, far superior to any thing* 
in that country; the inhabitants are decent, regu- 
lar, and content, and no taint whatever of that 
dangerous spirit, which too generally prevails in 
this kingdom, (and from which the county of* 
Wicklow is far from being free,) has reached that ' 

happy 
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iMLppy spot. I Bbould add that, besides the pre* 
miums mentioned, there is one of a guinea-and-a* 
half for the best plantation of that useful tree, 
the sallow; a guinea for the second best; and 
half-a-guinea for the third: in* consequence, most 
of the houses are half concealed in shade. The 
estate lies in a very wild country, about thirty 
miles from Dublin ; to which, for want of a more 
convenient market, they send that part of the 
produce of their land, butter and bacon, of which 
they make their rent.' The rents are paid with It 
punctuality unknown in that country." 

Arthur Corwlljf. 

Report of the state of tJie Farm^ 1 1/A Jprit, n99, 

*' Though the estate above-mentioned has been 
cruelly ravaged and plundered by the insurgents, 
and much harrassed by the free quarters, that pre* 
vailed last summer, there is not now due an 
arrear equal to a seventh part of the }*car*s rent. 
There is also strong presumptive proof, (such as 
no bouses having been destroyed by the army, nor 
one of th6 inhabitants punished, though near (five 
miles east of) Baltinglass, where a very watchful 
eye is kept over the people,) the inhabitants re- 
sident and improving their farms, that this spot, 
though surrounded by as disturbed districts as 

any 
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any in the kingdom, continues well affected wA 
peaceable/* A. Ct 



^ scheme proposed for the improvement of the landj 
of jRathdangan. 

lOth Jpril, 1786. 



** Mn* Hamikon^s estate of RatlHlan^an is mounr 
tainousy and in a very rude neglected state; in 
want of butldingSi drains^ and inclosures; on all 
these accounts it requires a numerous tenantry, for 
wbich^ it seems well calculated, from its abounding 
in good fuel, water, and being well situated for a 
manufacture, particularly the woollen one, the spin- 
ning branch of which is tolerably well undet^tood. 

According to my judgment, aided by the best 
information I could procure, it is in its present 
state not worth more than ^230 yearly ; nor do I 
think, that it would set for more than that sum, if 
so much, to one or two h^ad -tenants ; but I am 
assured, that the present tenants, if assisted for a 
few years, will pay with comfort what they have 
proposed, which isjf3l7, will thrive, and raise the 
value of the estate. My scheme for the improve-, 
ment is as follows. Buildings should be the first, 
object; inclosures, which, if made with judgment, | 

wilt 
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will senre at drains, the second)' manuring with 
Ihne, the third. I would recomineiid, that Mrs« 
Hamilton should determine on places for bouses of 
two 8ortS| proportioned to the different farms. I 
iball send, should she choose it, plans of such, 
which I think w^uld answer; that on the tenants 
drawing the stones^ clearing the foundation, and 
^onsestifig to attend the mason^ Mrs* H. should 
pay for the mason-work and lime, which would 
come to about six pounds the larger, and four 
' pounds the smaller houses, by contract. I would 
^opose, that sii of these houses should be built 
in each year after the firsts which would come to 
about tbirty pounds; at the end of four years 
this espenoe would cease, as there would then 
be a house to nearly every thirty acres of laod« 
I would apply the sum of ten pounds, yearly, to 
defray half the expence of inclosures, made in the 
situation and manner appointed by a person fixed 
on by Mrs. H. ; this expence I think would also 
cease in four years. I should also propose ten 
pounds, yearly, in premiums for liming ; this last 
expence, I should think, it might be prudent to 
continue. ' 

Thus by being content to receive for four years 

a sum, ivbich would exceed what any oppresbive 

and rapacious land-jobber could pay, Mrs. H. would 

raise her rent-roll, considerably improve her estate, 

3 c diffuse 
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diffuse an air of cultivation and plenty over a bar- 
ren wild, promote a spirit of decency and order, 
and make the industrious peasant^s heart sing for 

joy. 

It is by no means my idea, that Mrs. H. should 
enter into any engagements relative to her boon* 
lies; she ought to have them entirely in her own 
power; 4nd they will operate nsore powerfully ^ 
wlien she can make a difference between honesty 
and dishonesty, industry and sloth. 

Though I should be happy to oblige Mrs. H., 
the offer I now make her, of taking it on myself 
to sec, that her encouragements are not thrown 
away, is by no means corapltmentary, but selfish; 
my means of doing good are much confined: my 
avocations will often lead me into that neighbour- 
hood, and I must be well repaid for any trouble I 
may have, by riding through a village rastead of 
a waste, and in seeing happiness take place of 
misery. A. C* 

Note by the editor. — This plan, so judiciously 
conceived by Mr. Conolly, and generously sup- 
ported by Mrs. Hamilton, forms an excellent exam« 
pic for other proprietors to follow. Each occtK 
pier being accommodated with as much ground, 
secured by lease, as he is fully able to manage, 
is the surest mode of advancing the improvement 

of 
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of land^ and the prosperity of the tenant, partU 
c^larly when favoured by the attention and coun- 
tenance of a benevolent proprietor." J. H. 
. What a treasure would such a benevolent cler- 
|;yman be in the county of Clare? He would find 
i^mple means to bestow his wishes on a nu^ierous 
part of the tenantry of this county, who are 
precisely in the same situation, under that scourge 
9f Ireland, an unimproving, unfeeling middle-man. 



List of rare Plants found in the county of Clare 
by Dr. Wade, and Mr. Mackay. 

, Sea reed, or sea matweed, Arundo arenarja. 
On the sandy beach on the sea coast of Burrin 
mountains. Cattle feed on it in winter; it is used 
for thatching houses, and will last for upwards 
of twenty years. 

Squinancy-wort, or small woodrooflP, Asperula 
cynancliica. Plentiful along the sand hills on the 
western coast, and very abundant on the limestone 
focks near Corrofin, and in other parts of Clare. 

Least Diountain bedstraw^ Galium pusilluin. 
Abundant amongst the limestone rocks at Magb- 
erinraheen, near Corrofin. 

Spring gentian, Gentiana verna. Plentiful on 

the estate of Bindon Blood, Esq. at Glaniny, near 

3 c 2 the 
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the bay of Galway, on a Ihnesione graireliy skiil; 
also near Magherinrabeeity between that and Kil* 
macduagh church, in tlie county of Galway. 

AutUQinal gentian, Gentiana amarelfa. Yhrf 
plentiful on a limestone soil, between Gort and 
Corrofin^ and in other places in the county of 
Clares 

Broad-leaved water parsnep, Sium lattfoHum. 
plentiful on the side of the river Fergus, a little' 
above the bridge at EInnis; also in ditches, near 
Corrofin. 

Creeping water parsuep, Sium repensi In it 
marsh on the river Fergus, a little above the 
bridge. at Ennis. 

Flowering rush, Butomus umbellatus. In ditches 
near d^Esterre^s bridge, seven miles from Um^rick^ 
on the road to Clare; and in ditches near Cor« 
rofin, in great abundance. 

Red-berried trailing arbutus. Arbutus uva ursi. 
Plentiful on the ' limestone mountains in \the ham 
rony of Burrin, along with Dryas octopetala. 

jShrubby cinquefoif, Pbtentilla fruticosa. On Idw 
swampy ground, near the bottom of the Butria 
mountains, the estate of Bindon Blood, Esq.; 
plentiful at Magherinraheen, near Corrofin. The 
ground it generally grows in is covered in winter 
with water, that gushes vp from beneath, and 
then gets the name of Turloogfas. 

Mountain 



MoutHaifi sTMt^ Drfai detdpotata. Th1« frtant 
covert whole mcnintaint ef limestone on |to esuia 
of Bindon B)ood» Gn). m the baronf ^ Binrripy 
where there is scarcdy any <t4ier vagetabto |0 
be seen. It has been obsenied before ia tiM 
oevintry. 

White water-Kly, Nyttpfatta alba. Comtmm in cV"/^ 
the lake of Inchiquin, near Corrofin^ and many 
other places. 

Grebit spearirorty Rairaneolus lingua. In a marsb - 
by the side of the river Fergus^ a little above 
the bridge of Ennis. 

Nepy or cat mint, Nepeta cataria. On the road 
side^ north of the Sbanaoo^ opposite to Lime- 
rick. 

Hairy towef muitard, Tdrritia hirsnta. Plen- 
tifal on the rocks at Qifdett. 

Shining crane's-brit, Ceraniom lucidnm. This 
plant covers many of the thatched hoases in the 
lontk of finois, where it tgakeg a very beaotiful 
appearance. 

Mosk thistle, Ckrdtttis fluterts. Found sparingly 
on the north road side, between Gort and Cor* 
rofln, in August^ ISM. 

Cooiaion frog bit, Hydroebarit mortus ranss. In 
a marsh, by the side of the river Fergus^ a littlw 
above- Che bridge of Conis. 
. Alpine dub moss^ LycBfoi^m selagenoides. 

In 
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lo moist grounds, near Glan'my, bottom of Bar- 
rio mouDtpins, in great abundance. 
, Marsh aspidium, or polypody, Aspidium tbo^ 
lypteris. In a marsh, near the river Fergus,, a 
little above the bridge of Eonis. 

Common spleenwort, Scolopendrium ee(eracb*, 
Qb limestone rocks and walk, near Corrofio, and 
o^ier places ^ in the county of CUre, in great* 
abundance. 

/Stinking iris, or Gladwyn, or roast beef plant, 
I/is f{£tidissinuu Ennisr^ church-yard. 

Cock's-foot panick grass. A few specimens of. 
t)iis very scarce grass were found by Dr. Wade, 
on the sand hills of Dough, tiear Lebincfa. 

Yellow loose strife, Lysimachia vulgaris. UpoU; 
the east bank of a lou^h, adjoining the. lands of 
Drumkevan, near Ennis. 

. Great burnct saxifrage, Pimpinella magna. About 
tiie high road, Rosstrevor, Co. Clare. 

Hed whortle-berr}', oft^cf^w^rrff- yaccini^m 
vitis Idaea. The rocky mountains of the. countj^^ 
of Clare afq coyered with this yery delicate ey^r- 
green. . . : ^ - 

Orpine, or live long, Sediip telepliium. Covera 
the \Talls of an old fprt, called Cabiromood, near 
Kilfenora. • 

Pennyroyal, Mentha pulegium* The church;^ 
yard' of Erinis furnishes .it Jn tolerable quantity.. 

Wood 
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Wood betony, Betonica officinalis. In the wood, 
by the river side,, at Corronanagh. 

Daisy-leaved ladyVsmock, Cardamine bellidifolia* 
This was found on the rocks about Finto. ^ 

Sea stocky Cheiranthus sinuatus. This fine scarce 
plant was found, at high-water mark, about the 
sand hills of Dough, but sparingly, flowering the 
latter end of August. 

Marsh-mallow, Althaea officinalis. In prodigious 
plenty in all the salt marshes about the rivers 
Shannon and Fergus.^ 

Mountain cudweed, Gnaphalium dioicum. Abun* 
dant on the Burrin mountains. 

Yellow mountain pansy, Viola lutea. On the 
sand hills of Dough and Ballinguddy. 

Lizard satyrium, or orchis, Satyrium hircinum. 
This very rare and tall orchis is to be met with 
in very shady situations, among shrubs, producing 
abundant flowers in the beginning of August, in 
the barony of TuUagb. The flowers are said to 
smell like a goat; hence, I suppose, the trivial 
name. 
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